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MARX - ENGELS M ARXISM 




The present volume contains some of the most important 
of Lenin’s writings on the life and activities of Marx and Engels 
and their revolutionary theory. 

The volume opens with the articles on “Karl Marx,’’ 
“Frederick Engels,” “The Marx-Engels Correspondence,” “The 
Three Sources and Three Component Parts of Marxism”,and 
“The Historical Destiny of the Doctrine of Karl Marx” which 
serve, as it were, as a general summary of Marxism. The rest 
are arranged in chronological order. 

Lenin's writings assembled in the present, sixth, Russian 
edition are reproduced from the third and fourth Russian editions 
of the Collected Works or the fourth Russian edition of the 
TwoWolume Edition of Selected Works. The dates of some of 
the letters of Marx and Engels quoted by Lenin have been 
corrected. The footnotes are Lenin's unless otherwise stated. 


The Marx-En<j els-Lenin Institute 





KARL MARX 

Karl Marx was born May 5, 1818, in the city of Treves 
(Rhenish Prussia). His father was a lawyer, a Jew, who in 1824 
adopted Protestantism. The family was well-to-do, cultured, 
but not revolutionary. After graduating from the gymnasium 
in Treves, Marx entered university, first at Bonn and later at 
Berlin, where he studied jurisprudence and, chiefly, history and 
philosophy. He concluded his course in 1841, submitting his 
doctoral dissertation on the philosophy of Epicurus. In his 
views Marx at that time was still a Hegelian idealist. In Berlin 
he belonged to the circle of “Left Hegelians” (Bruno Bauer 
and others), who sought to draw atheistic and revolutionary 
conclusions from Hegel’s philosophy. 

After graduating from the university, Marx moved to Bonn, 
expecting to become a professor. But the reactionary policy of 
the government—which in 1832 deprived Ludwig Feuerbach of 
his chair and in 1836 refused to allow him to return to the 
university, and in 1841 forbade the young professor, Bruno 
Bauer, to lecture at Bonn—forced Marx to abandon the idea 
of pursuing an academic career. At that time the views of the 
Left Hegelians were developing very rapidly in Germany. 
Ludwig Feuerbach began to criticize theology, particularly so 
in 1836 and after, and to turn to materialism, which in 1841 
gained the upper hand in his philosophy (Das Wc.sc/i des 
Christentums [The Essence of Christianity)); in 1843 his Grund- 
satze der Philosophic der Zukunft [Principles of the Philosophy 
of the Future ] appeared. “One must himself have experienced 
the liberating effect” of these books, Engels subsequently wrote 
of these works of Feuerbach. “We f i.e., the Left Hegelians in- 



eluding Marx] all became al once Feucrbachians.” 1 At that 
time some Rhenish radical bourgeois who had certain points 
in common with the Left Hegelians founded an opposition 
paper in Cologne, the Rheinische Zeitung (Rhenish Gazette) — 
the first number appeared on January 1, 1842. Marx and Bruno 
Bauer were invited to be the chief contributors. In October 
1842 Marx became chief editor and removed from Bonn to 
Cologne. The revolutionary-democratic trend of the paper be¬ 
came more and more pronounced under Marx’s editorship. 
The government liisl subjected the paper to double and triple 
censorship and then, on January 1, 1843, decided to suppress 
it altogether. Marx had to resign the editorship about that time, 
but his resignation did not save the paper, which was closed 
down in March 1843. Of the more important articles contribut¬ 
ed by Marx to the Rheinische Zeitung 9 Engels notes, in addition 
to those indicated below (see Bibliography) , 2 an article on the 
condition of the peasant wine-growers ol the Moselle Valley. 
His journalistic activities convinced Marx that he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with political economy, and lie zealously 
set out to study it. 

In 1843, in Kreuznach, Marx married Jenny von West- 
phalen, a childhood friend to whom he had been engaged while 
still a student. His wife came from a reactionary family of 
the Prussian nobility. Her elder brother was Prussian Minister 
of the Interior at a most reactionary period, 1850-58. In the 
autumn of 1843 Marx went to Paris in order, together with 
Arnold Ruge (born 1802, died 1880; a Left Hegelian; in 1825- 
30, in prison; after 1848, a political exile; after 1866-70, a 
Bismarckian), to publish a radical magazine abroad. Only one 
issue of this magazine, Deutsch-Franzosische Jahrbiicher, 
appeared. It was discontinued owing to the difficulty of secret 
distribution in Germany and to disagreements with Ruge. In 
Ins articles in this magazine Marx already appears as a revo¬ 
lutionist; he advocates the “merciless criticism of everything 
existing,” and in particular Ihe “criticism of arms,” and appeals 
to the masses and to the proletariat. 

1 F Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach f Eng. ed. ( 1946, p. 22.— Ed. 

1 Le , the Bibliography of Marxism , which Lenin appended to the 
original article is omitted in this edition — -Ed 
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In September 1844 Frederick Engels came to Paris lor a 
lew days, and from that time forth became Marx's closest 
friend. They both took a most active part in the then seething 
life of the revolutionary groups in Paris (of particular impor¬ 
tance was Proudhon's doctrine, which Marx thoroughly de¬ 
molished in his Poverty of Philosophy, 1847), and, vigorously 
combating the various doctrines of petty-bourgeois Socialism, 
worked out the theory and tactics of revolutionary proletarian 
Socialism , or Communism (Marxism). Sec Marx’s works of this 
period, 1844-48, in the Bibliography . In 1845, on the insistent 
demand of the Prussian government, Marx was banished from 
Paris as a dangerous revolutionist. He removed to Brussels. 
In the spring of 1847 Marx and Engels joined a secret propa¬ 
ganda society called the Communist League, took a prominent 
part in the Second Congress of the League (London, November 
1847), and at its request drew up the famous Communist Mani¬ 
festo , which appeared in February 1848. With the clarity and 
brilliance of genius, this work outlines the new world-concep¬ 
tion, consistent materialism, which also embraces the realm of 
social life, dialectics, the most comprehensive and profound 
doctrine of development, the theory of the class struggle and 
of the historic revolutionary role of the proletariat—the creator 
ot the new, Communist society. 

When the Revolution of February 1848 broke out, Marx 
was banished from Belgium. lie returned to Paris, whence, 
after the March Revolution, he went to Germany, again to 
Cologne. There the Neue Rhemisclie Zeitung appeared from 
June 1, 1848, to May 19, 1849; Marx was the chief editor. 
The new theory was brilliantly corroborated by the course 
of the revolutionary events of 1848-49, as it has been since 
corroborated by all proletarian and democratic movements 
of all countries in the world. The victorious counter-revolu¬ 
tion first instituted court proceedings against Marx (he was 
acquitted on February 9, 1849) and then banished him 

from Germany (May 16, 1849). Marx first went lo Paris, was 
again banished after the demonstration of June 13. 1849 
and then went to London, where he lived to the day of 
his death. 

His life as a political exile was a very hard one. as the cor- 
2—CiGO 
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respondence between Marx and Engels (published in 1913) 1 
clearly reveals. Marx and his family suffered dire poverty. Had 
it not been for Engels’ constant and self-sacrificing financial 
support, Marx would not only have been unable to bring his 
work on Capital to a conclusion, but would have inevitably 
perished from want. Moreover, the prevailing doctrines and 
trends of petty-bourgeois Socialism, and of non-proletarian 
Socialism in general, forced Marx to carry on a continuous 
and merciless fight and sometimes to repel the most savage 
and monstrous personal attacks (Herr Vogt). Holding aloof 
irom the circles of political exiles, Marx developed his mate¬ 
rialist theory in a number of histoiic works (see Bibliography ), 
devoting bis efforts chiefly to the slucly of political economy. 
Marx revolutionized this science (see below, *“The Marxian 
Doctrine”) in his Contribution to the Critique of Political Econ¬ 
omy (1859) and Capital (Vol. I, 1867). 

The period of revival of the democratic movements at the 
end of the ’fifties and in the ’sixties recalled Marx to practical 
activity. In 1864 (September 28) the International Working¬ 
men’s Association—the famous First International—was found¬ 
ed in London. Marx was the heart and soul of this organ¬ 
ization; he was the author of its first Address and of a host of 
resolutions, declarations and manifestoes. By uniting the labour 
movement of various countries, by striving to direct into the 
channel of joint aclivity the various forms of non-proletarian, 
pre-Marxian Socialism (Mazzini, Proudhon, Bakunin, liberal 
trade unionism in England, Lassallean vacillations to the Right 
in Germany, etc.), and by combating the theories of all these 
sects and schools, Marx hammered out a uniform tactic for the 
proletarian struggle of the working class in the various coun¬ 
tries. After the fall of the Paris Commune (1871)—of which 
Marx gave such a profound, clear-cut, brilliant, effective and 
revolutionary analysis (The Civil War in France t 1871), and 
after the International was split by the Bakunists, the exist¬ 
ence of that organization in Europe became impossible. After 
the Hague Congress of the International (1872) Marx had the 
General Council of the International transferred to New York. 

1 Hereafter referred to as the Briejwechsel (Correspondence). — Ed. 
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The First International had accomplished Us historical role, 
and it made way lor a period ol immeasurably larger growth 
ot the labour movement in all the countries ol the world, a 
period, in (act, when the movement grew in breadth and when 
mass Socialist labour parties in individual national states were 
created. 

Ills strenuous work in the International and his still more 
strenuous theoretical occupations completely undermined 
Marx’s health. He continued his work on the reshaping of 
political economy and the completion ol Capital , lor which he 
collected a mass of new material and studied a number of 
languages (Russian, for instance); but ill-health prevented him 
Irom blushing Capital. 

On December 2, 1881, his wife died. On March 14, 1883, 
Marx peacefully passed away in his armchair He lies buried 
with his wile and Helene Demulh, theii devoled servant, who 
was almost a membei oi the taiinly, in the Highgate Cemetery, 
London. 


THE MARXIAN DOCTRINE 

Marxism is the system of the views and teachings of Marx 
Marx was the genius who continued and completed the three 
main ideological currents ot the nineteenth century, belonging 
to the three most advanced countries ot mankind: classical 
German philosophy, classical English political economy, and 
French Socialism together with French revolutionaiy doctrine* 
in general The remaikable consistency and integrily of Marx'* 
views, acknowledged even by Ins opponents, views which in 
their totality constitute modern materialism and modern sci¬ 
entific Socialism, as the theory and program of the labour 
movement in all the civilized countries ot the world, oblige Us 
to present a briel outline of his world-eonception in general 
belore proceeding to the exposition ot the principal content of 
Marxism, namely, Marx’s economic doctrine. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MATERIALISM 

Fiom 1844-45 on, when his views took shape, Marx was a 
materialist, in particular, a follower of Ludwig Feuerbach, 
whose weak sides he even later considered to consist exclusively 
in the fact that his materialism was not consistent and com¬ 
prehensive enough. Marx regarded the historic and “epoch- 
making” importance of Feuerbach to be that he had resolutely 
broken away from Hegelian idealism and had proclaimed 
materialism, which already “in the eighteenth century, espe¬ 
cially in France, had been a struggle not only against the ex¬ 
isting political institutions and against ... religion and theol¬ 
ogy, but also ... against all metaphysics” (in the sense of 
“intoxicated speculation” as distinct from “sober philosophy”). 
(The Holy Family , in the Dteranscher Nachlafi.) “To He¬ 
gel . .wrote Marx, “the process of thinking, which, under 
the name of ‘the Idea,’ he even transforms into an independent 

subject, is the demiurgos [creator] of the real world_ 

With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than 
the material world reflected by the human mind, and trans¬ 
lated into forms of thought.” (Capital i Vol. 1, p. XXX; Author’s 
Preface to Ihe Second Edition.) In full conformity with this 
materialist philosophy of Marx’s, and expounding it, Frederick 
Engels wrote in Anti-Drihring (which Marx read in manu¬ 
script) : “The unity of the world does not consist in its 
being ... The real unity of the world consists in its material¬ 
ity, and this is proved ... by a long and tedious development 
of philosophy and natural science... “Motion is the mode of 
existence of matter . Never anywhere has there been matter 
without motion,” “motion without matter,” “nor can there 
be.. ..” 2 “If the .. . question is raised: what then are thought 
and consciousness, and whence they come, it becomes apparent 
that they are products of the human brain and that man him¬ 
self is a product ot nature, which has been developed in and 
along with its environment; whence it is self-evident that the 

1 Herr Eugen Duhring’s Revolution in Science (Anti-Diihring) t Eng ed., 
1<J34, p 54.—Ed 

2 Ibid, p. 71 —Ed 
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products of the human brain, being in the last analysis also 
products of nature, do not contradict the rest of nature but are 
in correspondence with it.” 1 “Hegel was an idealist, that is to 
say, the thoughts within his mind were to him not the more or 
less abstract images [Abbilder, reflections; Engels sometimes 
speaks of “imprints”] of real things and processes, but, on the 
contrary, things and their development were to him only the 
images made real of the ‘Idea’ existing somewhere or other 
already before the world existed.” 2 In his Ludwig Feuerbach — 
in which he expounds his and Marx’s views on Feuerbach’s 
philosophy, and .which he sent to the press after re-reading 
an old manuscript written by Marx and himself in 1844-45 on 
Hegel, Feuerbach and the materialist conception of history— 
Frederick Engels writes: “The great basic question of all phi¬ 
losophy, especially of modern philosophy, is that concerning 
the relation of thinking and being,. .. of spirit to nature. . .. 
Which is primary, spirit or nature?... The answers which the 
philosophers gave to this question split them into two great 
camps. Those who asserted the primacy of spirit to nature and, 
therefore, in the last instance, assumed world creation in some 
form or other . .. comprised the camp of idealism. The others, 
who regarded nature as primary, belong to the various schools 
of materialism.” 3 Any other use of the concepts of (philosoph¬ 
ical) idealism and materialism leads only to confusion. Marx 
decidedly rejected not only idealism, always connected in one 
way or another with religion, but also the views, especially 
widespread in our day, of Hume and Kant, agnosticism, criti¬ 
cism, positivism in their various forms, regarding such a phi¬ 
losophy as a “reactionary” concession to idealism and at best 
a “shamefaced way of surreptitiously accepting materialism, 
while denying it before the world.” 4 On this question, see, in 
addition to the above-mentioned works of Engels and Marx, a 
letter of Marx to Engels dated December 12, 1868, in which 
Marx, referring to an utterance of the well-known naturalist 
Thomas Huxley that was “more materialistic” than usual, and 


1 Ibid., pp. 44-45 — Ed. 

2 Ibid, p. 31 — Ed. 

8 F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, Eng. ed., 1946, pp. 24-26.— Ed. 

4 Ibid., p. 28.— Ed. 
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to his recognition that “as long as we actually observe and 
think, we cannot possibly get away from materialism,” at the 
same time reproaches him for leaving a “loophole” for agnos¬ 
ticism, for Humeism. It is especially important to note Marx’s 
view on the relation between freedom and necessity: “ ‘Necessity 
is blind only in so far as it is not understood / ” “Freedom is 
the appreciation of necessity/ 4 (Engels, Anti-DiUiring.) 1 This 
means the recognition of objective law in nature and of the 
dialectical transformation of necessity into freedom (in the 
same manner as the transformation of the unknown, but 
knowable, “thing-in-itself” into the “thing-for-us,” of the “es¬ 
sence of things” into “phenomena”). Marx and Engels con¬ 
sidered the fundamental limitations of the “old” materialism, 
including the materialism of Feuerbach (and still more of the 
“vulgar” materialism of Buchner, Vogt and Moleschott), to be: 
(1) that this materialism was “predominantly mechanical,” 
failing to take account of the latest developments of chemistry 
and biology (in our day it would be necessary to add: and of 
the electrical theory of matter); (2) that the old materialism 
was non-historical, non-dialectical (metaphysical, in the sense 
of anti-dialectical), and did not adhere consistently and com¬ 
prehensively to the standpoint of development; (3) that it re¬ 
garded fhe “human essence” abstractly and not as the “en- 
semble 99 of (concretely defined historical) “social relations,” 
and therefore only “interpreted” the world, whereas the point 
is to “change” it; that is to say, it did not understand the im¬ 
portance of “revolutionary practical activity.” 

DIALECTICS 

Hegelian dialectics, as the most comprehensive, the most 
rich in content, and the most profound doctrine of develop¬ 
ment, was regarded by Marx and Engels as the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of classical German philosophy. They considered every 
other formulation of the principle of development, of evolu¬ 
tion, one-sided and poor in content, and distorting and mutilat¬ 
ing the real course of development (often proceeding by 

1 Op. cit p. 130— Ed. 
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leaps, catastrophes and revolutions) in nature and in society. 
“Marx and I were pretty well the only people to rescue 
conscious dialectics [from the destruction of idealism, includ¬ 
ing Hegelianism] and apply it in the materialist conception 
of nature .... 1 Nature is the test of dialectics, and * it 
must be said for modern natural science that it has furnished 
extremely rich [this was written before the discovery of ra¬ 
dium, electrons, the transmutation of elements, etc.!] and daily 
increasing materials for this test, and has thus proved that 
in the last analysis nature’s process is dialectical and not 
metaphysical .” 2 

“The great basic thought,” Engels writes, “that the world 
is not to be comprehended as a complex of ready-made things , 
but as a complex of processes , in which the things apparently 
stable no less than their mind-images in our heads, the con¬ 
cepts, go through an uninterrupted change of coming into 
being and passing away...—this great fundamental thought 
has, especially since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly perme¬ 
ated ordinary consciousness that in this generality it is now 
scarcely ever contradicted. But to acknowledge this fundamen¬ 
tal thought in words and to apply it in reality in detail to each 
domain of investigation are two different things .” 3 “For it 
[dialectical philosophy] nothing is final, absolute, sacred. It 
reveals the transitory character of everything and in every¬ 
thing; nothing can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascend¬ 
ancy from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philosophy 
itself is nothing more than the mere reflection of this process 
in the thinking brain .” 4 Thus, according to Marx, dialectics is 
“the science of the general laws of motion—both of the ex¬ 
ternal world and of human thought. .” 5 

This, the revolutionary, side of Hegel’s philosophy was ( 
adopted and developed by Marx. Dialectical materialism “no 
longer needs any philosophy standing above the other sci- 

1 Anti-Duhring, p. 15.— Ed 

2 Ibid., p. 29— Ed. 

s F. Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach , Eng ed , 1946, p. 52. —Ed 

4 Ibid., p. 15 — Ed. 

5 Ibid , p 51 — Ed 
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ences.” 1 Of former philosophy there remains “the science of 
thought and its laws—formal logic and dialectics ” 2 And 
dialectics, as understood by Marx, and in conformity with 
Hegel, includes what is now called the theory of knowledge, 
or epistemology, which, too, must regard its subject matter 
historically, studying and generalizing the origin and develop¬ 
ment of knowledge, the transition from non -knowledge to 
knowledge. 

Nowadays, the idea of development, of evolution, has pene¬ 
trated (he social consciousness almost in its entirety, but by 
different ways, not by way of the Hegelian philosophy But 
as formulated by Marx and Engels on the basis of Hegel, this 
idea is far more comprehensive far richer in content than the 
current idea of evolution A development that seemingly repeats 
the stages already passed, but repeats them otherwise, on a 
higher basis (“negation of negation”), a development, so to 
speak, in spirals, not in a straight line;—a development by 
leaps, catastrophes, revolutions;—“breaks in continuity”;—the 
transformation of quantity into quality;—the inner impulses to 
development, imparted by the contradiction and conflict of the 
various forces and tendencies acting on a given body, or within 
a given phenomenon, or within a given society;—the inter¬ 
dependence and the closest, indissoluble connection of all 
sides of every phenomenon (while history constantly discloses 
ever new sides), a connection that provides a uniform law- 
governed, universal process of motion—such are some of the 
features of dialectics as a ruber (than the ordinary) doctrine nt 
development (See Marx’s letter to Engels of January 8, 1808, 
in which he ridicules Stein’s “wooden trichotomies,” which it 
would be absurd to confuse with materialist dialectics.) 

THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

Having realized the inconsistency, incompleteness, and one¬ 
sidedness of the old materialism, Marx became convinced of 
the necessity of “bringing the science of society . into har- 

1 Anti-Duhnng, |; 32 —Ed 

1 Ibid.—Ed. ' 
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mony with the materialist foundation, and of reconstructing it 
thereupon.” 1 Since materialism in general explains conscious¬ 
ness as the outcome of being, and not conversely, material¬ 
ism as applied to the social life of mankind has to explain 
social consciousness as the outcome of social being. “Tech¬ 
nology,” writes Marx ( Capital , Vol I), “discloses man’s mode of 
dealing with nature, the process of production by which he 
sustains his life, and thereby also lays bare the mode of forma¬ 
tion of his social relations, and of the mental conceptions that 
flow from them.” 2 In the preface to his Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy , Marx gives an integral formula¬ 
tion of the fundamental principles of materialism as extended 
to human society and its history, in the following words: 

“In the social production of their life, men enter into definite 
relations that are indispensable and independent of their will, these re¬ 
lations of production correspond to a definite stage of development of 
their material forces of production The sum total of these relations of 
production constitutes the economic structure of society—the real founda¬ 
tion, on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to which 
correspond definite forms of social consciousness The mode of produc¬ 
tion of material life determines the social, political and intellectual life 
process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that doteimines 
their being, but, on the contrary, their social being that determines their 
consciousness At a certain stage of their development, the material pro¬ 
ductive forces in society come in conflict with the existing relations of 
production, or—what is but a legal expression for the same thing—with 
the property relations within which they have been at work before. From 
forms of development of the productive forces these relations turn into 
their fetlers Then begins an epoch of social revolution With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstructure is more or 
less rapidly transformed, tn considering such transformations a distinction 
should always be made between the material transformation of the economic 
conditions of production, which can be determined with the precision of 
natural science, and the legal, polilical, religious, aesthetic or philosophic—in 
short, ideological forms in which men become conscious of this conflict and 
fightit out. Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what hethinks 
of himself, so can wc not judge of such a period of transformation by 
its own consciousness; on the contrary this consciousness must be ex¬ 
plained rather from the contradictions of material life, from the existing 
conflict between the social productive forces and the relations of 

1 F Engels, Ludwiq Feuerbach , Eng ed., 1948, p. 34.— Ed. 

2 Capital\ Vol. I, Allen & Unwin Ltd . London, 1938, p 367.— Ed, 
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production.. . . Jn broad outlines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, 
the feudal, and the modern bourgeois modes of production as so many 
progressive epochs in the economic formation of society.” 1 (See Marx’s 
brief formulation in a letter to Engels dated July 7, 1866: “Our theory 
that the organization of labour is determined by the means of production.”) 

The discovery of the materialist conception of history, or 
rather, the consistent continuation, extension of materialism to 
the domain of social phenomena, removed two of the chief de¬ 
fects of earlier historical theories. In the first place, they at 
best examined only the ideological motives of the historical 
activity of human beings, without investigating what produced 
these motives, without grasping the objective laws governing 
the development of the system of social relations, and without 
discerning the roots of these relations in the degree of devel¬ 
opment of material production; in the second place it was 
precisely the activities of the masses of the population that the 
earlier theories did not cover, whereas historical materialism 
made it possible for the first time to study with the accuracy 
of the natural sciences the social conditions of the life of the 
masses and the changes in these conditions. Pre-Marxian '‘so¬ 
ciology” and historiography at best provided an accumulation 
of raw facts, collected at random, and a depiction of certain 
sides of the historical process. By examining the ensemble of 
all the opposing tendencies, by reducing them to precisely de¬ 
finable conditions of life and production of the various classes 
of society, by discarding subjectivism and arbitrariness in the 
choice of various “leading” ideas or in their interpretation, 
and by disclosing that all ideas and all the various tendencies, 
without exception, have their roots in the condition of the 
material forces of production, Marxism pointed the way to 
an all-embracing and comprehensive study of the process of 
the genesis, development, and decline of social-economic for¬ 
mations. People make their own history. But what determines 
the motives of people, of the mass of people, that is; what 
gives rise to the clash of conflicting ideas and strivings; what 
is the ensemble of all these clashes of the wholie mass of human 
societies; what are the objective conditions of production of 


1 Karl Marx, Selected Works, Vol I, Eng. ed., 1946, pp. 300-01 — Ed. 
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material life that form the basis of ail historical activity of 
min; what is the law of development of these conditions—to 
all this Marx drew attention and pointed out the way to a sci- 
entitle study of history as a uniform and law-governed process 
in all its immense variety and contradictoriness. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

That in any given society the strivings of some of its mem¬ 
bers conflict with the strivings of others, that social life is full 
of contradictions, that history discloses a struggle within na¬ 
tions and societies as well as between nations and societies, and, 
in addition, an alternation of periods of revolution and reac¬ 
tion, peace and war, stagnation and rapid progress or decline— 
are facts that are generally known. Marxism provided the clue 
wfhich enables us to discover the laws governing this seeming* 
labyrinth and chaos, namely, the theory of the class struggle. 
Only a study of the ensemble of strivings of all the members 
of a given society or group of societies can lead to a scientific 
definition of the result of these strivings. And the source of 
the conflict of strivings lies in the differences in the position 
and mode of life of the classes into which each society is di¬ 
vided. “The history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggles,” wrote Marx in the Communist Manifesto 
(except the history of the primitive community—Engels add¬ 
ed). “Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and 
oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, carried 
on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now oppen fight, a fight that 
each time endfed, either in a. revolutionary reconstitution of so¬ 
ciety at large, or in the common ruin of the contending class¬ 
es. ... The modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from 
the ruins of feudal society has not done away with class an¬ 
tagonisms. It has but established new classes, new conditions 
of oppression, new forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 
Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, 
this distinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. 
Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two 



great hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing e^ch 
other—bourgeoisie and proletariat.” Ever since the Great 
French Revolution, European history has very clearly revealed 
in a number of countries this real undersurface of events, the 
struggle of classes. And the Restoration period in France al¬ 
ready produced a number of historians (Thierry, Guizot, Mignet, 
Thiers) who, generalizing from events, could not but recog¬ 
nize that the class struggle was the key to all French history. 
And the modern era—the era of the complete victory of the 
bourgeoisie, representative institutions, wide (if not universal) 
suffrage, a cheap, popular daily press, etc., the era of powerful 
and ever-expanding unions of workers and unions of employ¬ 
ers, etc.—has revealed even more manifestly (though some¬ 
times in a very one-sided, “peaceful,” “constitutional” form) 
that the class struggle is the mainspring of events. The follow¬ 
ing passage from Marx’s Communist Manifesto will show us 
what Marx required of social science in respect to an objective 
analysis of ihe position of each class in modern society in con¬ 
ned ion with an analysis of the conditions of development of 
each class: “Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a really revolutionary 
class. The other classes decay and finally disappear in the face 
of modern industry; the proletariat is its special and essential 
product The lower middle class: the small manufacturer, the 
shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant—all these fight against the 
bourgeoisie, to save from extinction their existence as fractions 
of the middle class. They are therefore not revolutionary, but 
conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try to 
roll hack the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolu¬ 
tionary, they are so only in view of their impending transfer 
into the proletariat; they thus defend not their present, but 
their future interests; they desert their own standpoint to 
place themselves at that of the proletariat.” In a number of his¬ 
toric works (see Bibliography ), Marx has given us brilliant and 
profound examples of materialist historiography, of an anal¬ 
ysis of the position of each individual class, and sometimes of 
various groups or strata within a class, showing plainly why 
and how “every class struggle is a political struggle.” The above- 
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quoted passage is an illustration of what a complex network 
of social relations and transitional stages between one class and 
another, from the past to the future, Marx analyses in order 
to determine the resultant of historical development. 

The most profound, comprehensive and detailed confirma¬ 
tion and application of Marx’s theory is his economic doctrine. 


MARX’S ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

“It is the ultimate aim of this work to lay bare the economic 
law of motion of modern society” (that is to say, capitalist, 
bourgeois society), says Marx in the preface to Capital. The in¬ 
vestigation of the relations of production in a given, historically 
defined society, in their genesis, development, and decline— 
such is the content of Marx’s economic doctrine. In capitalist 
society it is the production of commodities that dominates, and 
Marx’s analysis therefore begins with an analysis of the com¬ 
modity. 


VALUE 

A commodity is, in the first place, a thing that satisfies a 
human want; in the second place, it is a thing that can be 
exchanged for another thing The utility of a thing makes it a 
use-value. Exchange-value (or simply, value) presents itself 
first of all as a relation, as the proportion in which a certain 
number of use-values of one sort are exchanged for a certain 
number of use-values of another sort Daily experience shows 
us that millions upon millions of such exchanges are constantly 
equating one with another every kind of use-value, even the 
most diverse and incomparable. Now, what is there in common 
between these various things, things constantly equated one 
with another in a definite system of social relations? What is 
common to them is that they are products of laBour. In ex¬ 
changing products people equate to one another the most di¬ 
verse kinds of labour. The production of commodities is a 
system of social relations in which the single producers create 
diverse products (the social division of labour), and in which 
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all these products are equated to one another in exchange. 
Consequently, what is common to all commodities is not the 
concrete labour of a delinite branch of production, not labour 
of one particular kind, but abstract human labour—human 
labour in general. All the labour power ot a given society, as 
represented in the sum total ot values of all commodities, ts 
one and the same human labour power; millions and millions 
ot acts ot exchange prove this. And, consequently, each par¬ 
ticular commodity represents only a certain share ot the so¬ 
cially necessary labour time. The magnitude of value is de¬ 
termined by the amount of socially necessary labour, or by the 
labour time that is socially necessary tor the production of the 
given commodity, of the given use-value. .. Whenever, by an 
exchange, we equate as values our ditferenl products, by that 
very act, we also equate, as human labour, the diirerent kinds 
of labour expended upon them. We are not aware of this, nev¬ 
ertheless we do it.” 1 As one of the earlier economists said, 
value is a relation between two persons, only he ought to have 
added: a relation screened by a material integument. We can 
understand what value is only when we consider it from 
the standpoint of the system of social relations of production 
of one particular historical formation of society, relations, 
moreover, which manifest themselves in the mass phenom¬ 
enon of exchange, a phenomenon which repeats itself 
millions upon millions of times. “As values, all commodities 
are only definite masses of congealed labour time.” 2 Having 
made a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the labour 
incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse the forms 
of value and money. Marx’s main task here is to study the 
origin of the money form of value, to study the historical pro¬ 
cess of development of exchange, from isolated and casual acts 
of exchange (“elementary or accidental form of value,” in 
which a given quantity of one commodity is exchanged for a 
given quantity of another) to the universal form of value, m 
which a number of difTercnt commodities are exchanged for 
one and the same particular commodity, and to the money form 
of value, when gold becomes this particular commodity, the 

1 Capital , Vol I, p 45.— Ed. 

1 Ibid., p. 6.— Ed. 
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universal equivalent. Being the highest product of the develop* 
ment of exchange and commodity production, money masks 
and conceals the social character of private labour, the social 
tie between the individual producers who are united by the 
market. Miarx analyses in great detail the various functions of 
money; and it is essential to note here in particular (as generally 
in the opening chapters of Capital) that the abstract and seem¬ 
ingly at times purely deductive mode of exposition in reality 
reproduces a gigantic collection of factual material on the 
history of the development of exchange and commodity pro¬ 
duction. .. If we consider money, its existence implies a defi¬ 
nite stage in the exchange of commodities. The particular 
functions of money which it performs, either as the mere equiv¬ 
alent of commodities, or as means of circulation, or means of 
payment, as hoard or as universal money, point, according to 
the extent and relative preponderance of the one function or 
the other, to very different stages in the process of social pro¬ 
duction.” ( Capital, Vol. I.) 1 

SURPLUS VALUE 

At a certain stage in the development of commodity produc¬ 
tion money becomes transformed into capital The formula of 
commodity circulation was C—M—C (commodity—money— 
commodity), i.e., the sale of one commodity for the purpose 
of buying another. The general formula of capital, on the 
contrary, is M—G—M (money—commodity—money), i.e., pur¬ 
chase for the purpose of selling (at a profit). The increase over 
the original value of money put into circulation Marx calls 
surplus value. The fact of this “growth” of money in capitalist 
circulation is well known. It is this “growth” which transforms 
money into capital , as a special, historically defined, social 
relation of production. Surplus value cannot arise out of 
commodity circulation, for the latter knows only the exchange 
of equivalents; it cannot arise out of an addition to price, for 
the mutual losses and gains of buyers and sellers would equalize 


1 Ibid., p 148. —Ed 
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one another , whereas what we have here is not an individual 
phenomenon but a mass, average, social phenomenon. In order 
to derive surplus value, the owner of money “must. .. find ... in 
the market a com modify whose use-value possesses the peculiar 
property of being a source of value” 1 —a commodity whose 
process of consumption is at the same time a process of crehtion 
of value. And such a commodity exists. It is human labour 
power. Its consumption is labour, and labour creates value. 
The owner of money buys labour power at its value, which, 
like the value of every other commodity, is determined by the 
socially necessary labour time requisite for its production (z.e., 
the cost of maintaining the worker and his family). Having 
bought labour power, the owner of money is entitled to use it, 
that is, to set it to work, for the whole day—twelve hours, let 
us suppose. Yet, in the course of six hours (“necessary” labour 
time) the labourer produces product sufficient to cover the cost 
of his own maintenance; and in the course of the next six hours 
(“surplus” labour time), he produces “surplus” product, or 
surplus value, for which the capitalist does not pay. In capital, 
therefore, from the standpoint of the process of production, 
two parts must be distinguished: constant capital, expended on 
means of production (machinery, tools, raw materials, etc.), 
the value of which, without any change, is transferred (all at 
once or part by part) to the finished product; and variable 
capital, expended on labour power. The value of this latter 
capital is not invariable, but grows in the labour process, creat¬ 
ing surplus value. Therefore, to express the degree of exploita¬ 
tion of labour power by capital, surplus value must be compared 
not with the whole capital but only with the variable capital 
Thus in the example given, the rate of surplus value, as Marx 
calls this ratio, will be 6:6, i.e., 100 per cent. 

The historical conditions necessary for the genesis of capital 
were, firstly, the accumulation of a certain sum of money in 
the hands of individuals and a relatively high level of develop¬ 
ment of commodity production in general, and secondly, the 
existence of a labourer who is “free” in a double sense: free 
from all constraint or restriction on the sale of his labour power, 


Ibid., p. 145. — Ed. 
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and free from the land and all means of production in gen¬ 
eral, a free and unattached labourer, a “proletarian,” who can¬ 
not subsist except by the sale of his labour power. 

There are two principal methods by which surplus value 
can be increased: by lengthening the working day (“absolute 
surplus value”), and by shortening the necessary working day 
(“relative surplus value”). Analysing the first method, Marx 
gives a most impressive picture of the struggle of the working 
class to shorten the working day and ot governmental inter¬ 
ference to lengthen the working day (from the fourteenth 
century to the seventeenth century) and to shorten the working 
day (factory legislation of the nineteenth century). Since the 
appearance of Capital , the history of the working-class move¬ 
ment in all civilized countries of the world has provided a 
wealth of new facts amplifying this picture. 

Analysing the production of relative surplus value, Marx 
investigates the three main historical stages by which capitalism 
has increased the productivity of labour: (1) simple co-operation: 
(2) division of^ labour and manutacture; (3) machinery and 
large-scale industry. How profoundly Marx has here revealed the 
basic and typical features of capitalist development is inciden¬ 
tally shown by the fact that investigations of what is known as 
the “kustar” fhome] induslry of Russia furnish abundant ma¬ 
terial illustrating the first two of the mentioned slages. And the 
revolutionizing effect of large-scale machine induslry, described 
by Marx in 18fi7, has been revealed in a number of “new” 
countries (Russia, Japan, etc.) in the course of the half-century 
that has since elapsed. 

To continue New and important in the highest degree is 
Marx’s analysis of the accumulation of capital, i.e„ the trans¬ 
formation of a part of surplus value into capital, its use, not 
for satisfying the personal needs or whims of the capitalist, 
but for new production. Marx revealed the mistake of all the 
earlier, classical political economists (from Adam Smith on), 
who assumed that the entire surplus value which is transformed 
into capital goes to form variable capital. In actual fact, it i9 
divided into means of production and variable capital. Of 
tremendous importance to the process of development of capi¬ 
talism and its transformation into Socialism is the more rapid 
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growth of the constant capital share (of the total capital) as 
compared with the variable capital share. 

The accumulation ot capital, by accelerating the replace¬ 
ment of workers by machinery and creating wealth at one pole 
and poverty at Ihe other, also gives rise to what is called the 
“reserve army of labour/' to the “relative surplus'’ of workers, 
or “capitalist overpopulation/’ which assumes the most diverse 
forms and enables capital to expand production al an extremely 
fast rate. This, in conjunction with credit facilities and the 
accumulation of capital in the means of production, incidentally 
turmshes the clue to the crises of overproduction that occur 
periodically in capilalist countries—al first at an average of 
every ten years, and later at more lengthy and less definite 
intervals. From the accumulation of capital under capitalism 
musl be distinguished what is known as primitive accumulation: 
the forcible divorcement of the worker from the means of 
production. Hie driving of the peasants from the land, the steal¬ 
ing ot the commons, the system of colonies and national debts, 
protective tariffs, and the like. “Primitive accumulation” creates 
the “free” proletarian at one pole, and the owner of money, the 
capitalist, at the other. 

The “historical tendency of capitalist accumulation ” is de¬ 
scribed by Marx in the following famous words: “The expro* 
priation of the immediate producers was accomplished with 
merciless Vandalism arid under the stimulus of passions the 
most infamous, the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly 
odious Self-earned private property [of the peasant and handi¬ 
craftsman], that is based, so to say, on the fusing together of 
the isolated, independent labouring-individual with the condi¬ 
tions of his labour, is supplanted by capitalistic private property, 
which rests on exploitation of the nominally free labour of 
others. . ♦. That which is now to be expropriated is no longer 
the labourer working for himself, but the capitalist exploiting 
many labourers This expropriation is accomplished by the 
action of the immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, 
by the centralization of capital. One capitalist always kills 
many. Hand in hand with this centralization, or this expropria¬ 
tion of many capitalists by few, develop, on an ever-extending 
scale, the co-operative form of the labour process, the conscious 
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technical application ot science, the methodical cultivation 
of the soil, the transformation of the instruments of labour into 
instruments of labour only usable in common, the economizing 
ot all means of production by their use as the means of pro¬ 
duction of combined, socialized labour, the entanglement of all 
peoples in the net of the world market, and, with this, the 
international character of the capitalistic regime . Along with 
the constantly diminishing number of the magnates of capital, 
who usurp and monopolize all advantages of this process of 
transformation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, slavery, 
degradation, exploitation; but with this too grows the revolt 
of the working class, a class always increasing in numbers, 
and disciplined, united, organized by the very mechanism of the 
process ot capitalist production itself. The monopoly of capital 
becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, which has 
sprung up and flourished along with, and under it. Centraliza¬ 
tion of the means of production and socialization of labour at 
last reach a point where they become incompatible with their 
capitalist integument. This integument is burst asunder. The 
knell of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators 
are expropriated.” ( Capital, Vol. I) 1 

New and important in the highest degree, further, is the 
analysis Marx gives in the second volume of Capital of the 
reproduction of the aggregate social capital. Here, too, Marx 
deals not with an individual phenomenon but with a mass 
phenomenon; not with a fractional part of the economy of 
society but with tins economy as a whole. Correcting the 
mistake of the classical economists mentioned above, Marx 
divides the entire social production into two big sections: 
(I) production of means of production, and (II) production of 
articles of consumption, and examines in detail, with arithmet¬ 
ical examples, the circulation of the aggregate social capital— 
both in the case of reproduction in its former dimensions and 
in the case of accumulation. The third volume of Capital solves 
the problem of the formation of the average rate of profit on 
the basis of the law of value. The immense advance in economic 
science made by Marx consists in the fact that he conducts his 
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analysis from the standpoint ol mass economic phenomena, of 
the social economy as a whole, and not trora the standpoint 
ol individual cases or of the external, superficial aspects of 
competition, to which vulgar political economy and the 
modern “theory ot marginal utility” are frequently limited. 
Marx firs! analyses the origin ol surplus value, and then goes 
on to consider its division into profit, interest, and ground rent. 
Profit is the ratio between the surplus value and the total capital 
invested in an undertaking. Capital with a “high organic com¬ 
position” (i.e\, with a preponderance ol constant capital over 
variable capital exceeding the social average) yields a lower 
than average rate ol profit; capital with a “low organic com¬ 
position” yields a higher than average rate of prolit. The 
competition of capitals and the freedom with which they 
trnnsler Irorn one branch of production to another reduce the 
rate of profit to the average in both cases. The sum total of 
the valuer of all the commodities of a given society coincides 
will) llie sum tofal of prices of the commodities; but, owing 
to competition, in individual undertakings and branches of 
production commod.lies are sold not at their values but at the 
prices of production (or production prices), which are equal 
to the expended capital plus the average profit. 

In this way the well-known and indisputable fact of the 
divergence between prices and values and of the equalization 
of profits is fully explained by Marx on the basis of the law 
of value; for the sum total of values of all commodities coin¬ 
cides with the sum total of prices. However, the reduction of 
(social) value to (individual) prices does not take place simply 
and directly, but in a very complex way. It is quite natural 
that in a society of separate producers of commodities, who 
are united only by the market, law can reveal itself only as 
an average, social, mass law, when individual deviations to one 
side or the other mutually compensate one another. 

An increase in the productivity of labour implies a more 
rapid growth of constant capital as compared with variable 
capital. And since surplus value is a function of variable 
capital alone, it is obvious that the rate of profit (the ratio of 
surplus value to the whole capital, and not to its variable part 
alone) tends to fall. Marx makes a detailed analysis of this 
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tendency and of a number of circumstances that conceal or 
counteract it. Without pausing to give an account of the extreme' 
ly interesting sections of the third volume of Capital devoted 
to usurer’s capital, commercial capital and money capital, we 
pass to the most important section, the theory of ground rent . 
Owing to the fact that the land area is limited and, in capitalist 
countries, is all occupied by individual private owners, the 
price of production of agricultural products is determined by 
the cost of production not on average soil, but on the worst soil, 
not under average conditions, but under the worst conditions 
of delivery of produce to the market. The difference between 
this price and the price of production on better soil (or under 
better conditions) constitutes differential rent. Analysing this 
in detail, and showing how it arises out of the difference in 
fertility of different plots of land and the difference in the 
amount of capital invested in land, Marx fully exposed (see also 
Theories of Surplus Value, in which the criticism of Rodbertus 
deserves particular attention) the error of Ricardo, who con¬ 
sidered that differential rent is derived only when there is a 
successive transition from better land to worse. On the contrary, 
there may be inverse transitions, land may pass from one 
category into others (owing to advances in agricultural tech¬ 
nique, the growth of towns, and so on), and the notorious “law 
of diminishing returns” is a profound error which charges 
nature with the defects, limitations and contradictions of 
capitalism. Further, the equalization of profit in all branches 
of industry and national economy in general presupposes 
complete freedom of competition and the free flow of capital 
from one branch to another. But the private ownership of land 
creates monopoly, which hinders this free flow. Owing to this 
monopoly, the products of agriculture, which is distinguished 
by a lower organic composition of capital, and, consequently, 
by an individually higher rate of profit, do not participate in 
the entirely free process of equalization of the rate of profit: 
the landowner, being a monopolist, can keep the price above 
the average, and this monopoly price engenders absolute rent. 
Differential rent cannot be done away with under capitalism, 
but absolute rent can —for instance, by the nationalization of 
the land, by making it the property of the state. Making the 
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land the property of the state would put an end to the monopoly 
of private landowners, and would lead to a more systematic 
and complete application of freedom of competition in the 
domain of agriculture. And, therefore, Marx points out, in the 
course of history bourgeois radicals have again and again 
advanced this progressive bourgeois demand for the nationali¬ 
zation of the land, which, however, frightens away the majority 
of the bourgeoisie, because it too closely “touches” another 
monopoly, which is particularly important and “sensitive” in 
our day—the monopoly of the means of production in general. 
(Marx gives a remarkably popular, concise, and dear exposition 
of his theory of the average rate of profit on capital and of 
absolute ground rent in a letter to Engels, dated August 2, 1862. 
See Bnejwechsel , Vol III, pp 77-81; also the letter of August 9, 
1862, Vol. Ill, pp 86-87 )* For the history of ground rent it 
is also important to note Marx’s analysis showing how labour 
rent (when the peasant creates surplus product by labouring 
on the lord’s land) is transformed into rent in produce or in 
kind (when the peasant creates surplus product on his own land 
and cedes it to the lord due to “non economic constraint”), 
then into money rent (which is rent in kind transformed into 
money, the obrok 2 of old Russia, due to the development of 
commodity production), and finally into capitalist rent, when 
the peasant is replaced by agricultural entrepreneur, who culti¬ 
vates the soil with the help of wage-labour. In connection with 
this analysis of the “genesis of capitalist ground rent,” note 
should be made of a number of subtle ideas (especially impor¬ 
tant for backward countries like Russia) expressed by Marx on 
the evolution oj capitalism in agriculture “The transformation 
of rent in kind into money rent is not only necessarily accom 
panied, but even anticipated by the formation of a class of 
propertyless day labourers, who hire themselves out for wages. 
During the period of their rise, when this new class appears 
but sporadically, the custom necessarily develops among the 
better situated tributary farmers of exploiting agricultural 

1 The references are to the German edition, Dietzgen, Stuttgart 1913, 
(4 Vnls L See Selected Correspondence , Martin Lawrence Ltd , London, 
pp. 129-33, 137-38 —Ed 

* Quit rent —fvd 
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labourers for their own account, just as the wealthier serfs in 
feudal times used to employ serfs for their own benefit. In this 
way they gradually acquire the ability to accumulate a certain 
amount of wealth and to transform themselves even into future 
capitalists. The old self-employing possessors of the land thus 
give rise among themselves to a nursery for capitalist tenants, 
whose development is conditioned upon the general develop¬ 
ment of capitalist production outside of the rural districts.” 
(Capital , Vol. III.) 1 “The expropriation and eviction of a part 
of the agricultural population not only sel free for industrial 
capital the labourers, their means of subsistence, and material 
for labour; it also created the home market ” 2 (Capital, Vol. I.) 
The impoverishment and ruin of the agricultural population 
lead, in their turn, to the formation of a reserve army of labour 
for capital In every capitalist country “part of the agricultural 
population is therefore constantly on the point of passing over 
into an urban or manufacturing proletariat ... (Manufacture 
is used here in the sense of all non-agricultural industries) 
This source or relative surplus population is thus constantly 
flowing... . The agricultural labourer is therefore reduced to 
the minimum of wages, and always stands with one foot already 
in the swamp of pauperism” ( Capital , Vol. I.) 3 The privale 
ownership of the peasant in the land he tills constitutes the basis 
of small-scale produclion and the condition for its prospering 
and attaining a classical form. But such small-scale production 
is compatible only with a narrow and primitive framework of 
production and society Under capitalism the “exploitation fof 
the peasants) differs only in form from the exploitalion of the 
industrial proletariat. The exploiter is the same; capital. The 
individual capilalists cxploif the individual peasants through 
mortgages and usury: the capitalist class exploits the peasant 
class through the state taxes.” (The Class Struggles in France 
1848-50)* “The small holding of the peasant is now only the 
pretext that allows the capitalist to draw profits, interest and 

» Capital, Vol III, p. 928.—Zid. 

* Capital . Vol I, pp 771-72.— Ed. 

» Ibid, pp 657-58 — Ed. 

* See Karl Marx, Selected Works , Vol IT, Eng ed, Moscow 1936, 
p 282.— Ed. 
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rent from the soil, while leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself 
to see how he can extract his wages.” 1 As a rule the peasant 
cedes to capitalist society, i.e., to the capitalist class, even a 
part of the wages, sinking “to the level of the Irish tenant 
farmer —all under the pretence of being a private proprietor ” 
(The Class Struggles in France 1848-50.)* What is “one of the 
causes which keeps the price of cereals lower in countries with 
a predominance of small farmers than in countries with a capi¬ 
talist mode of production**? (Capital, Vol. Ill ) 3 It is that the 
peasant cedes to society (i.e., to the capitalist class) part of 
his surplus product without an equivalent. “This lower price 
[of cereals and other agricultural produce] is also a result of 
the poverty of the producers and by no means of the productiv¬ 
ity of their labour.’’ (Capital, Vol. III.) 4 The small holding 
system, which is the normal form of small-scale production, 
deteriorates, collapses, perishes under capitalism. “Small peas¬ 
ants’ property excludes by its very nature the development 
of the social powers of production of labour, the social forms 
of labour, the social concentration of capitals, cattle raising 
on a large scale, and a progressive application of science. Usury 
and a system of taxation must impoverish it everywhere The 
expenditure of capital in the price of the land withdraws this 
capital from cultivation. An infinite dissipation of means of 
production and an isolation of the producers themselves go 
with it. [Co operative societies, i e. f associations of small peas¬ 
ants, while playing an extremely progressive bourgeois role, 
only weaken this tendency without eliminating it; nor must it 
be forgotten that these co-operative societies do much for the 
well-to-do peasants, and very little, almost nothing, for the 
mass of poor peasants; and then the associations themselves 
heroine exploiters of wage-labour.] Also an enormous waste 
of human energy. A progressive deterioration of the conditions 
of production and a raising of the price of means of production 
is a necessary law of small peasants’ property.’* 5 In agriculture 

1 See Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonuparte ; In 
Selected Works , ibid., pp. 418-19.— Ed. 

i See Karl Marx, Seletted Works, ibid p 282 .—Ed 

* Capital , Vol. Ill, p 937 —Ed 

4 Ibid. — Ed. 

5 Ibid . pp. 938-39.— Ed. 
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as in industry, capitalism transforms the process of production 
only at the price of the “martyrdom of the producers.” “The 
dispersion of the rural labourers over larger areas breaks their 
power of resistance while concentration increases that of the 
town operatives. In modern agriculture, as in the urban in¬ 
dustries, the increased productiveness and quantity of the labour 
set in motion are bought at the cost of laying waste and con¬ 
suming by disease labour power itself. Moreover, all progress 
m capitalistic agriculture is a progress in the art, not only of 
robbing the labourer, but of robbing the soil.... Capitalist 
production, therefore, develops technology, and the combining 
together of various processes into a social whole, only by sap¬ 
ping the original sources of all wealth—the soil and the labour¬ 
er.” ( Capital, Vol. I.) 1 


SOCIALISM 

From the foregoing it is evident that Marx deduces the in¬ 
evitability of the transformation of capitalist society into So¬ 
cialist society wholly and exclusively from the economic law 
of motion of contemporary society. The socialization of labour, 
which is advancing ever more rapidly in thousands of forms, 
and which has manifested itself very strikingly during the 
half-century that has elapsed since the death of Marx in the 
growth of large-scale production, capitalist cartels, syndicates 
and trusts, as well as in the gigantic increase in the dimensions 
and power of finance capital, forms the chief material founda¬ 
tion for the inevitable coming of Socialism. The intellectual and 
moral driving force and the physical executant of this transfor¬ 
mation is the proletariat, which is trained by capitalism itself. 
The struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, which 
manifests itself in various and, as to its content, increasingly 
richer forms, inevitably becomes a political struggle aiming at 
the conquest of political power by the proletariat (“the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat”). The socialization of production is 
bound to lead to the conversion of the means of production 
into the property of society, to the “expropriation of the expro- 


1 Capital , VoL I, pp 514-15 — Ed. 
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priators/’ This conversion will directly result in an immense in¬ 
crease in productivity of labour, a reduction of working hours* 
and the replacement of the remnants, the ruins of small-scale, 
primitive, disunited production by collective and improved 
labour. Capitalism finally snaps the bond between agriculture 
and industry; but at the same time, in its highest development 
it prepares new elements of this bond, of a union between 
industry and agriculture based on the conscious application of 
science and the combination of collective labour, and on a 
redistribution of the human population (putting an end at one 
and the same time to the rural remoteness, isolation and barbar¬ 
ism, and to the unnatural concentration of vast masses of people 
in big cities) A new form of family, new conditions in the sta¬ 
tus of women and in the upbringing of the younger generation 
are being prepared by the highest forms of modern capitalism: 
female and child labour and the break-up of the patriarchal 
family by capitalism inevitably assume the most terrible, dis¬ 
astrous, and repulsive forms in modern society Nevertheless 
.. modern industry, by assigning as it does an important part 
in the process of production, outside the domestic sphere, to 
women, to young persons, and to children of both sexes, creates 
a new economical foundation for a higher form of the family 
and of the relations between the sexes It is, of course, just as 
absurd to hold the Teutonic-Christian form of the family to 
bo absolute and final as it would be to apply that character to 
the ancient Roman, the ancient Greek, or the Eastern forms 
which, moreover, taken together form a series in historic devel¬ 
opment. Moreover, it is obvious that the fact of the collective 
working group being composed of individuals of both sexes 
and all ages, must necessarily, under suitable conditions become 
a source of humane development; although in its spontaneously 
developed, brutal, capitalistic form, where the labourer exists 
for the process of production, and not the process of production 
for the labourer, that fact is a pestiferous source of corruption 
and slavery.” (Capita/, Vol. I) 1 In Ihe factory system is to be 
found “the germ of the education of the future, an education 
thal will, in the case of every child over a given age, combine 


1 p 49 fy—Ed 
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productive labour with instruction and gymnastics, not only 
as one of the methods of adding to the efficiency of production, 
but as the only method of producing fully developed human 
beings.” (Ibid.) 1 Marxian Socialism puts the question of nation¬ 
ality and of the state on the same historical footing, not only 
in the sense of explaining the past but also in the sense of a 
fearless forecast of the future and of bold practical action for 
its achievement. Nations are an inevitable product, an inevitable 
form in the bourgeois epoch ot social development. The work¬ 
ing class could not grow strong, could not become mature and 
formed without “constituting itself within the nation,” without 
being “national” (“though not in the bourgeois sense of the 
word”) Rut the development of capitalism more and more 
breaks down national barriers, destroys national seclusion, 
substitutes class antagonisms for national antagonisms It is, 
therefore, perfectly true that in the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries “the workingmen have uo country” and that “united 
action” of the workers, of the civilized countries al least, “is 
one of the first conditions for the emancipation of the prole¬ 
tariat” ( Communist Manifesto ). The state, which is organized 
violence, inevitably came into being at a definite stage in the 
development of society, when society had split into irreconcil¬ 
able classes, and when it could not exist without an “author¬ 
ity” ostensibly standing above society and to a certain degree 
separate from society. Arising out of class contradictions, the 
state becomes “the state of the most powerful class, the class 
which rules in economics and with its aid becomes also the 
class which rules in politics, and thus acquires new means of 
holding down and exploiting the oppressed class Thus, the 
state of antiquity was primarily the state of the slaveowners 
for the purpose of holding down the slaves, as the feudal state 
was the organ of the nobility for holding down the peasant 
serfs and bondsmen, and the modern representative state is 
a tool for (tie exploitation of wage-labour by capital (hngels, 
The Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State , a 
work in which the writer expounds his own and ar * s 
views.) 2 Even the freest and most progressive form ot the 

1 lb\d t p 489 — Ed 

8 Op. ci/., Moscow 1940. p. Hi — hd 
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bourgeois state, the democratic republic, in no way removes 
this fact, but merely changes its form (connection between the 
government and the stock exchange, corruption—direct and 
indirect—of the officialdom and the press, etc). Socialism, by 
leading to the abolition of classes, will thereby lead to the 
abolition of the state. “The first act,” writes Engels in Anti- 
Duhring, “in which the state really comes forward as the rep¬ 
resentative of society as a whole—the taking possession of the 
means of production in the name of society—is at the same 
time its last independent act as a state. The interference of the 
state power in social relations becomes superfluous in one sphere 
after anolher, and then ceases of itself. The government of 
persons is replaced by the administration of things and the 
direction of the process of production. The state is not ‘abol¬ 
ished,’ it withers away” 1 “The society that will reorganize pro¬ 
duction on the basis of the free and equal association of the 
producers will put the machinery of state where it will then 
belong: into the museum of antiquities by the side of the 
spinning wheel and the bronze axe.” (Engels, The Origin of 
the Family, Private Property and the State.) 2 

Finally, as regards the attitude of Marxian Socialism 
towards the small peasantry, which will continue to exist in 
the period of the expropriation of the expropriators, we must 
refer to a declaration made by Engels which expresses Marx’s 
views. “When we are in possession of the state power, we shall 
not even think of forcibly expropriating the small peasants 
(with or without compensation), as we shall have to do in 
relation to the large landowners. Our task as regards the small 
peasants will first of all be to lead their private enterprises and 
private property into co-operative lines, not forcibly, but by 
example and by granting public aid for this purpose. And then, 
of course, we shall have ample means of showing the small 
peasant advantages which even now should become obvious 
to him.” (Engels, “The Peasant Question in Fiance and Ger¬ 
many.” Original in the Neue Zeit.) 


1 Anti-Duhring, p 315.— Ed. 
* Op. cit ., p. 143.— Ed. 
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TACTICS OF THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF THE 
PROLETARIAT 

Having as early as 1844-45 1 examined one of the chief 
defects of the earlier materialism, namely, its inability to under- 
sland Ihe conditions and appreciate the importance of practical 
revolutionary activity, Marx, along with his theoretical work, 
all his life devoted unrelaxed attention to the tactical problems 
ol the class struggle of the proletariat. An immense amount 
of material bearing on this is contained in all the works of 
Marx and particularly in the four volumes of his correspond¬ 
ence with Engels published in 1913. This material is still far 
from having been assembled, collated, studied and examined. 
We shall therelore have to coniine ourselves here to the most 
general and brielest remarks, emphasizing that Marx justly 
considered that without this side to it materialism was irre¬ 
solute, one-sided, and lifeless. Marx defined the fundamental 
task ot proletarian tactics in strict conformity with all the 
postulates of his materialist-dialectical conception. Only an 
objective consideration of the sum total of reciprocal relations 
of all the classes of a given society without exception, and. 
consequently, a consideration of the objective stage of develop¬ 
ment of that society and of the reciprocal relations between it 
and other societies, can serve as a basis for the correct tactics 
of the advanced class. At the same time, all classes and all 
countries are not regarded statically, but dynamically, i.e. f not 
in a state of immobility, but in motion (the laws of which are 
determined by the economic conditions of existence of each 
class). Motion, in its turn, is regarded not only from the stand¬ 
point of the past, but also from the standpoint of the future, 
and, at the same time, not in accordance with the vulgar 
conception of the “evolutionists,” who see only slow changes, 
but dialectically: in historical developments of such magnitude 
twenty years are no more than a day, Marx wrote to Engels, 
“although later there may come days in which twenty years 
are concentrated.” (Briefwcchsel, Vol. III. 2 ) At each stage of 

1 Lenin is referring to Marx’s and Engels’ The Holy Family and 
German Ideology and to Marx’s Theses on Feuerbach — Ed. 

2 The references are to the German edition of 1913. See p. 38, note 1 
of this volume.— Ed. 
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development, at each moment, proletarian tactics must take 
account of this objectively inevitable dialectics of human 
history, on the one hand utilizing the periods of political stag¬ 
nation or of sluggish, so-called “peaceful,” development in order 
to develop the class consciousness, strength and fighting capac¬ 
ity of the advanced class, and, on the other hand, conducting 
all this work of utilization towards the “final aim” of the 
movement of the advanced class and towards the creation in 
it of the faculty for practically performing great lasks in the 
great days in which “twenty years are concentrated.” Two of 
Marx’s arguments are of special importance in this connection: 
one of these is contained in The Poverty of Philosophy and 
concerns the economic struggle and economic organizations ot 
the proletariat; the other is contained in the Communist Mani¬ 
festo and concerns the political tasks of the proletariat. The 
first argument runs as follows: “Large-scale industry concen¬ 
trates in one place a crowd of people unknown to one another. 
Competition divides their interests. But the maintenance of 
wages, this common interest which they have against their boss, 
unites them in a common thought of resistance— combina¬ 
tion. .. . Combinations, at first isolated, constitute themselves 
into groups.. . and in face of always united capital, the mainte¬ 
nance of the association becomes more necessary to them [i.e., 
the workers] than that of wages.... In this struggle—a veri¬ 
table civil war—are united and developed all the elements 
necessary for a coming battle. Once it has reached this point, 
association takes on a political character.” 1 Here we have the 
program and tactics of the economic struggle and of the trade 
union movement for several decades to come, for the whole 
long period in which the proletariat will muster its forces for 
the “coming battle.” Side by side with this must be placed 
numerous references by Marx and Engels to the example of 
the British labour movement: how industrial “prosperity” leads 
lo attempts “to buy the workers” ( Driefwechsel, Vol. I, p. 136), 
to divert them from the struggle; how this prosperity generally 
“demoralizes the workers” (Vol. II, p. 218); how the British 
proletariat becomes “bourgeoisified”—“this most bourgeois of 

1 Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy , Eng. ed., 1935, p. 145.— Ed. 
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all nations” (the British) “seems to want in the end to have a 
bourgeois aristocracy and a bourgeois proletariat side by side 
with the bourgeoisie” (Vol. 11, p. 290); how its “revolutionary 
energy” “oozes away” (Vol. III, p. 124), how it will be necessary 
to wait a more or less long time “before the British workers 
rid themselves of their apparent bourgeois corruption” (Vol. Ill, 
p. 127); how the British labour movement lacks “the mettle of 
the Chartists” (I860; Vol III, p. 305); how the British workers’ 
leaders are becoming a type midway between “a radical 
bourgeois and a worker” (in reference to Holyoake, Vol. IV, 
p. 209); how, owing to British monopoly, and as long as this 
monopoly lasts, “the British workingman will nol budge” (Vol. 
IV, p. 433). The tactics of the economic struggle, in connection 
with the general course (and outcome) of the labour movement, 
are here considered from a remarkably broad, comprehensive, 
dialectical, and genuinely revolutionary standpoint. 

The Communist Manifesto sets forth the fundamental Marx¬ 
ian principle on the tactics of the political struggle: “The Com¬ 
munists tight for the attainment of the immediate aims, for 
the enforcement of the momentary interests of the working 
class; but in the movement of the present, they also represent 
and take care of the future of that movement.” That was why 
in 1848 Marx supported the party of the “agrarian revolution” 
in Poland, “the party which initiated the Cracow insurrection 
in the year 1846.” In Germany in 1848 and 1849 Marx supported 
the extreme revolutionary democracy, and subsequently never 
retracted what he had then said about tactics. He regarded the 
German bourgeoisie as an element which “was inclined from 
the very beginning to betray the people” (only an alliance with 
the peasantry could have brought the bourgeoisie the integral 
fulfilment of its aims) “and to compromise with the crowned 
representatives of the old society.” Here is Marx’s summary 
of the analysis of the class position of the German bourgeoisie 
in the era of the bourgeois-democratic revolution—an analysis 
which, incidentally, is a sample of that materialism which 
examines society in motion, and examines it, at the same time, 
not only from the side of the motion which is directed back¬ 
wards. ... “Lacking faith in itself, lacking faith in the people, 
grumbling at those above, trembling before those below ... in- 
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timidated by the world storm . .. nowhere with energy, every¬ 
where with plagiarism .. .without initiative.. .an execrable old 
man, doomed to guide the first youthful impulses of a robust 
people in his own senile interests. ...” (Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, 
1848; see Literarischer hachlafi, Vol. Ill, p. 212.) About twenty 
years later, in a letter to Engels ( Briefwechsel , Vol. Ill, p. 224), 
Marx declared that the cause of the failure of the Revolution 
of 1848 was that the bourgeoisie had preferred peace with 
slavery to the mere prospect of a light for freedom. When the 
revolutionary era of 1848-49 ended, Marx opposed every attempt 
to play at revolution (the fight he put up against Schapper 
and Willich), and insisted on the ability to work in the new 
phase which in a seemingly “peaceful” way was preparing for 
new revolutions. The spirit in which Marx wanted the work 
to be carried on is shown by his estimate of the situation in 
Germany in 1856, the blackest period of reaction: “The whole 
thing in Germany will depend on the possibility to back the 
proletarian revolution by some second edition of the Peasant 
War.” ( Bnejwechscl , Vol. II, p. 108.) As long as the democratic 
(bourgeois) revolution in Germany was not finished, Marx 
wholly concentrated attention in the tactics of the Socialist 
proletariat on developing the democratic energy of the peas¬ 
antry. lie held that Lassalle’s altitude was “objectively... a 
betrayal of the whole workers’ movement to Prussia” ( Brief - 
wechscl, Vol. Ill, p. 210), because Lassalle, among other things, 
connived at the actions of the Junkers and Prussian nationalism. 
“In a predominantly agricultural country,” wrote Engels in 
1865, exchanging ideas with Marx on the subject of an intend¬ 
ed joint statement by them in the press,... “it is dastardly ... 
in the name of the industrial proletariat to attack the bourgeoi¬ 
sie exclusively, and never to say a word about the patriarchal 
cudgel exploitation of the rural proletariat by the big feudal 
nobles” ( Briefwechsel , Vol. Ill, p. 217.) From 1864 to 1870, 
when the era of the completion of the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution in Germany, the era of the efforts of the exploiting 
classes of Prussia and Austria to complete this revolution in 
one way or another from above , was coming to an end, Marx 
not only condemned Lassalle, who was coquetting with Bis¬ 
marck, bul also corrected Liebknecht, who had inclined towards 
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“Austroplnlisin” and Hie defence of particularism Marx de¬ 
manded revolutionary tactics which would combat both Bis¬ 
marck and the Austrophiles with equal ruthlessness, tactics 
which would not be adapted to the “victor,” the Prussian 
Junker, but which would immediately renew the revolutionary 
struggle against him also on the basis created by the Prussian 
military victories, (Bnefwechsel, Vol. Ill, pp. 134, 136, 147, 
179, 204, 210, 215, 418, 437, 440-41.) In the famous Address 
of the International Workingmen’s Association of September 9, 
1870, Marx warned the French proletariat against an untimely 
uprising; but when the uprising nevertheless took place (1871), 
Marx enthusiastically hailed the revolutionary initiative of the 
masses, who were “storming heaven” (letter of Marx to Kugel- 
mann). 1 The defeat of the revolutionary action in this situation, 
as in many others, was, from the standpoint of Marxian dialec¬ 
tical materialism, a lesser evil in the general course and outcome 
of the proletarian struggle than the abandonment of a position 
already occupied, than a surrender without battle. Such a 
surrender would have demoralized the proletariat and under¬ 
mined its fighting capacity. Fully appreciating the use of legal 
means of struggle during periods when political stagnation 
prevails and bourgeois legality dominates, Marx, in 1877 and 
1878, after the passage of the Anti-Socialist Law, 2 sharply 
condemned Most’s “revolutionary phrases”; but he no less, if 
not more sharply, attacked the opportunism that had tempo¬ 
rarily gained sway in the official Social-Democratic Party, 
which did not at once display resoluteness, firmness, revolution¬ 
ary spirit and a readiness to resort to an illegal struggle m 
response to the Anti-Socialist Law. ( Briefwechsel , Vol. IV 
pp. 397, 404, 418, 422, 424; see also letters to Sorge.) 

July-November 1914 


1 Karl Marx, Letters to Dr Kugelmann , Eng ed„ 1934, p 123.— Ed 
8 Antt-Sociahst Law —an exceptional law against Socialists introduced 
by Bismarck in 1878 the express purpose of which was to suppress the 
Social Democratic movement in Germany. The law was repealed in 
1890 .—Ed 
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FREDERICK ENGELS 

Oh, what a lamp of reason ceased to burn. 

Oh, what a heart then ceased to throbf 

On August 5, 1895, Frederick Engels died in London. Aftei 
his friend Karl Marx (who died in 1883), Engels was the most 
noteworthy man of learning and teacher of the modern prole¬ 
tariat all over the civilized world. From the time that fate threw 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels together, the lifework of 
each of the two friends became the common cause of both. 
And so, to understand what Frederick Engels has done for the 
proletariat, one must have a clear idea of the significance ot 
Marx’s work and teaching for the development of the contem¬ 
porary labour movement. Marx and Engels were Ihe first to 
show that the working class and the demands of the working 
class are a necessary outcome of the present economic system, 
which together with the bourgeoisie inevitably creates and 
organizes the proletariat. They showed that it is not the 
well-meaning efforts of noble-minded individuals, but the class 
struggle of the organized proletariat that will deliver humanity 
from the evils which now oppress it. In their scientific works. 
Marx and Engels were the first to explain that Socialism is not 
the invention of dreamers, but the final aim and inevitable 
result of the development of the productive forces of modern 
society. All recorded history hitherto has been a history of class 
struggle, of the succession of rulership and victory of certain 
social classes over others. And this will continue until the foun¬ 
dations of class struggle and class rule—private property and 
anarchic social production—disappear. The interests of the 
proletariat demand the destruction of these foundations, and 
therefore the conscious class struggle of the organized workers 
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must be directed against them. And every class struggle is a 
political struggle. 

These views of Marx and Engels have now been adopted by 
all proletarians who are fighting for their emancipation. But 
when in the ’forties the two friends took part in the Socialist 
literature and social movements of their time, such opinions 
were absolutely new. At that time there were many people, 
talented and untalented, honest and dishonest, who while 
absorbed in the struggle for political freedom, in the struggle 
against the despotism of emperors, police and priests, failed to 
observe the antagonism between the interests of the bourgeoisie 
and the interests of the proletariat. These people would not 
even admit the idea that the workers should act as an independ¬ 
ent social force. On the other hand, there were many dream¬ 
ers, some of them geniuses, who thought that it was only neces¬ 
sary to convince the rulers and the governing classes of the in¬ 
justice of the modern social order, and it would then be easy 
to establish peace and general well-being on earth. They dreamt 
of Socialism without a struggle. Lastly, nearly all the Socialists 
of that time, and the friends of the working class in general, 
regarded the proletariat only as an ulcer , and observed with 
horror how this ulcer grew with the growth of industry. They 
all, therefore, were intent on how to stop the development of 
industry and of the proletariat, how to stop the “wheel of his¬ 
tory.” Far from sharing the general fear of the development of 
the proletariat, Marx and Engels placed all their hopes on Hie 
continued growth of the proletariat. The greater the number 
of proletarians, the greater would be their power as a revolu¬ 
tionary class, and the nearer and more possible would Social¬ 
ism become. The services rendered by Marx and Engels to the 
working class may be expressed in a few words thus: they 
taught the working class to know itself and be conscious of 
itself, and they substituted science for dreams. 

That is why the name and life of Engels should be known 
to every worker. That is why in this magazine, the aim of 
which, as of all our publications, is to awaken class conscious¬ 
ness in the Russian workers, we must sketch the life and work 
of Frederick Engels, one of the two great teachers of the mod¬ 
ern proletariat. 
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Engels was born in 1820 in Barmen, in the Rhine province 
of the kingdom of Prussia. His father was a manufacturer. In 
1838, Engels, without having completed his studies at the gym¬ 
nasium , was forced by family circumstances to enter one of 
the commercial houses of Bremen as a clerk. Commercial af¬ 
fairs did not prevent Engels from pursuing his scientific and 
political education. He came to hate autocracy and the arbitra¬ 
riness of bureaucrats while still at the gymnasium. The study 
of philosophy led him further. At that time Hegel’s teaching 
dominated German philosophy, and Engels became his fol¬ 
lower Although Hegel himself was an admirer of the autocratic 
Prussian state, in whose service he stood as a professor in the 
University of Berlin, Hegel’s teaching was revolutionary. He¬ 
gel’s faith in human reason and its rights, and the fundamental 
thesis of the Hegelian philosophy, namely, that the universe 
is subject to a constant process of change and development, 
was leading those of the disciples of the Berlin philosopher 
who refused to reconcile themselves to the existing state of 
affairs to the idea that the struggle against this state of affairs, 
the struggle against existing wrong and prevalent evil, is also 
rooted in the universal law of eternal development. If all things 
develop, if institutions keep giving place to other institutions, 
why should the autocracy of the Prussian king or of the Rus¬ 
sian tsar, why should the enrichment of an insignificant minor¬ 
ity at the expense of the vast majority, or the domination of 
the bourgeoisie over the people, continue forever? Hegel’s 
philosophy spoke of the development of the mind and of ideas; 
it was idealistic. From the development of the mind it deduced 
the development of nature, of man, and of human, social rela¬ 
tions Retaining Hegel’s idea of the eternal process of develop¬ 
ment 1 Marx and Engels rejected the preconceived idealist view; 
turning to the facts of life, they saw that it was not the devel¬ 
opment of mind that explained the development of nature but 
that, on the contrary, the explanation of mind must be derived 
from nature, from matter.... Unlike Hegel and the other 

1 Marx and Engels frequently pointed out that in their intellectual 
development they were very much indebted to the great German philosoph¬ 
ers, particularly to Hegel, “Without German philosophy,” Engels says, 
“there would have been no scientific Socialism.” 
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Hegelians, Marx and Engels were materialists. Regarding the 
world and humanity materialistically, they perceived that just 
as material causes lie at the basis of all the phenomena of 
nature, so the development of human society is conditioned by 
the development of material, productive forces. On the develop¬ 
ment of productive forces depend the relations which men enter 
into one with another in the production of the things required 
for the satisfaction of human needs. And in these relations 
lies the explanation of all the phenomena of social life, human 
aspirations, ideas and laws. The development of productive 
forces creates social relations based upon private property, but 
now we see that this same development of the productive forces 
deprives the majority of their property and concentrates it in 
the hands of an insignificant minority. It destroys property, the 
basis of the modern social order, it itself strives towards the 
very aim which the Socialists have set themselves. All the So¬ 
cialists have to do is to realize which of the social forces, owing 
to its position in modern society, is interested in bringing about 
Socialism, and to impart to this force the consciousness of its 
interests and of its historical task. This force is the proletariat. 
Engels got to know it in England, in the centre of British in¬ 
dustry, Manchester, where he settled in 1842, entering the 
service of a commercial house of which his father was a share¬ 
holder. Here Engels did not merely sit in the factory office but 
wandered about the slums in which the workers were cooped 
up. He saw their poverty and misery with his own eyes. But 
he did not confine himself to personal observations. He read 
all that had been revealed before him on the condition of the 
British working class and carefully studied all the official docu¬ 
ments he could lay his hands on. The fruit of these studies 
and observations was the book which appeared in 1845: The 
Condition of the Working Class in England. VVe have already 
mentioned the chief service rendered by Engels as the author 
of The Condition of the Working Class in England. Many even 
before Engels had described the sufTerings of the proletariat 
and had pointed to the necessity of helping it. Engels was the 
first to say that not onlg was the proletariat a suffering class, 
but that, in fact, the disgraceful economic condition of the 
proletariat was driving it irresistibly forward and compelling 
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it to fight for its ultimate emancipation. And the fighting pro¬ 
letariat would help itself. The political movement of the work¬ 
ing class would inevitably lead the workers to realize that their 
only salvation lay in Socialism. On the other hand, Socialism 
would become a force only when it became the aim of the 
political struggle of the working class. Such are the main ideas 
of Engels’ book on the condition of the working class in Eng¬ 
land, ideas which have now been adopted by all thinking and 
fighting proletarians, but which at that time were entirely new. 
These ideas were enunciated in a book which is written in an 
absorbing style and which is filled with most authentic and 
most shocking pictures of the misery of the British proletariat. 
This book was a terrible indictment of capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie. It created a very profound impression. Engels’ 
book began to be quoted everywhere as presenting the best 
picture of the condition of the modern proletariat. And, in fact, 
neither before 1845 nor after has there appeared so striking 
and truthful a picture of the misery of the working class. 

It was not until he came to England that Engels became a 
Socialist, In Manchester he formed contacts with people active 
in the British labour movement at the time and began to write 
for English Socialist publications. In 1844, while on his way 
back to Germany, he became acquainted in Paris with Marx, 
with whom he had already started a correspondence Under 
the influence of the French Socialists and French life, Marx 
also became a Socialist in Paris. Here the friends jointly wrote 
a book entitled The Holy Family , or a Criticism of Critical 
Criticism. This book, which appeared a year before The Condi¬ 
tion of the Working Class in England , and the greater part of 
which was written by Marx, contains the foundations of revo¬ 
lutionary materialist Socialism, the main ideas of which we 
have expounded above. The Holy Family is a facetious nick¬ 
name for the Bauer brothers, philosophers, and their follow¬ 
ers. These gentlemen preached a criticism which stood above 
all reality, which stood above parties and politics, which re¬ 
jected all practical activity, and which only “critically” con¬ 
templated the surrounding world and the events going on 
within it. These gentlemen, the Bauers, superciliously regarded 
I ho proletariat as an uncritical mass Marx and Engels vigor- 
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ously opposed this absurd and harmful trend. On behalf of 
a real human personality—the worker, trampled down by the 
ruling classes and the state—they demanded, not contempla¬ 
tion, but a struggle for a better order of society. They, of 
course, regarded the proletariat as the power that was capable 
of waging this struggle and that was interested in it. Even 
before the appearance of The Holy Family, Engels had pub¬ 
lished in Marx’s and Ruge’s Deutsclx-Franzosisehe Jahrbiicher 
the “Critical Essays in Political Economy,” in which he exam¬ 
ined the principal phenomena of the modern economic order 
from a Socialist standpoint and concluded that they were nec¬ 
essary consequences of the rule of private property. Inter¬ 
course with Engels was undoubtedly a factor in Marx’s deci¬ 
sion to study political economy, a science in which his works 
have produced a veritable revolution. 

From 1845 to 1847 Engels lived in Brussels and Paris, com¬ 
bining scientific pursuits with praclical activities among the 
German workers in Brussels and Paris. Here Marx and Engels 
formed contact with the secret German Communist League, 
which commissioned them to expound the main principles of the 
Socialism they had worked out. Thus arose the famous Mani¬ 
festo of the Communist Party of Marx and Engels, published in 
1848. This little booklet is worth whole volumes: to this day 
its spirit inspires and motivates the organized and fighting pro¬ 
letariat of the entire civilized world. 

The revolution of 1848, which broke out first in France and 
then spread to other countries of Western Europe, brought 
Marx and Engels back to their native country. Here, in Rhen¬ 
ish Prussia, they took charge of the democratic Neue Rheini - 
sche Zeitung published in Cologne. The two friends were the 
heart and soul of all revolutionary-democratic aspirations in 
Rhenish Prussia. They defended the interests of the people and 
of freedom against the reactionary forces to the last ditch. The 
reactionary forces, as we know, gained the upper hand The 
Neue Rheinische Zeitung was suppressed. Marx, who during his 
exile had lost his Prussian citizenship, was deported; but 
Engels took part in the armed popular uprising, fought for 
liberty in three battles, and after the defeat of the rebels fled 
to London, via Switzerland 
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There Marx also settled. Engels soon became a clerk once 
more, and later a shareholder, in the Manchester commercial 
house in which he had worked in the ’forties. Until 1870 he 
lived in Manchester, while Marx lived in London, which, how¬ 
ever, did not prevent them maintaining a most lively intellect 
tual intercourse: they corresponded almost daily. In this cor¬ 
respondence the two friends exchanged views and knowledge 
and continued to collaborate in the working out of scientific 
Socialism. In 1870 Engels moved to London, and their com¬ 
mon intellectual life, full of strenuous labour, continued until 
1883, when Marx died. Its fruit was, on Marx’s part, Capital, 
the greatest work on political economy of our age, and on 
Engels’ part—a number of works, large and small. Marx worked 
on the analysis of the complex phenomena of capitalist 
economy. Engels, in simply written and frequently polemical 
works, dealt with the more general scientific problems and 
with diverse phenomena of the past and present in the spirit 
of the materialist conception of history and Marx’s economic 
theory. Of these works of Engels we will mention: the polem¬ 
ical work against Diihring (in which are analysed highly im¬ 
portant problems in the domain of philosophy, natural science 
and the social sciences), 1 The Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State (translated into Russian, published in 
St. Petersburg, 3rd ed., 1895). Ludwig Feuerbach (Russian 
translation with notes hv G. Plckhnnov, Geneva, 1892), an 
article on the foreign policy of the Russian government (trans¬ 
lated into Russian in the Geneva Sotsial-Demokrat , Nos. 1 and 2), 
some remarkable articles on the housing question, and, 
finally, two small but very valuable articles on the economic 
development of Russia ( Frederick Engels on Russia f translated 
into Russian by Vera Zasulich, Geneva, 1894). Marx died be¬ 
fore he could complete his vast work on capital. In the rough, 
however, it was already finished, and after the death of bis 


1 This is a wonderfully rich and instructive book. Unfortunately, only 
a small portion of it, containing an historical outline of the develop¬ 
ment of Socialism, has been translated into Russian {The Develop¬ 
ment of Scientific Socialism, 2nd ed., Geneva, 1892). [For the English 
translation of this work see Herr Euqen Duhring’s Revolution in Science, 
1934 — Kd ] 
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friend, Engels undertook the onerous labour of preparing and 
publishing the second and third volumes of Capital. He pub¬ 
lished Volume II in 1885 and Volume III in 1894 (his death 
prevented the preparation of Volume IV). These two volumes 
entailed a vast amount of labour. Adler, the Austrian Social- 
Democrat, rightly remarked that by publishing Volumes II 
and III of Capital Engels erected a majestic monument to the 
genius who had been his friend, a monument on which, with¬ 
out intending it, he indelibly carved his own name. And, in¬ 
deed, these two volumes of Capital are the work of two men: 
Marx and Engels. Ancient stories contain many moving in¬ 
stances of friendship. The European proletariat may say that 
its science was created by two scholars and fighters, whose re¬ 
lations to each other surpassed the most moving stories of 
human friendship among the ancients. Engels always—and, on 
the whole, justly—placed himself after Marx. “In Marx’s life¬ 
time,” he wrote to an old friend, “I played second fiddle.” His 
love for the living Marx, and his reverence for the memory of 
the dead Marx were limitless. In this stern fighter and strict 
thinker beat a deeply loving heart. 

After the movement of 1848-49, Marx and Engels in exile 
did not occupy themselves with science alone. In 1864 Marx 
founded the International Workingmen’s Association, and led 
this society for a whole decade. Engels also took an active part 
in its affairs. The work of the International Association, which, 
in accordance with Marx’s idea, united proletarians of all coun¬ 
tries, was of tremendous significance in the development of the 
labour movement. But even after the International Association 
came to an end in the ’seventies the unifying role of Marx and 
Engels did not cease. On the contrary, it may be said that their 
importance as spiritual leaders of the labour movement steadily 
grew, inasmuch as the movement itself grew uninterruptedly. 
After the death of Marx, Engels continued alone to be the 
counsellor and leader of the European Socialists. His advice 
and directions were sought for equally by the German Social¬ 
ists, who despite government persecution, grew rapidly and 
steadily in strength, and by representatives of backward 
countries, such as Spaniards, Rumanians and Russians, who 
were obliged to ponder over and weigh their first steps Thev 
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all drew on the rich store of knowledge and experience of the 
aged Engels. 

Marx and Engels, who both knew Russian and read Russian 
books, took a lively interest in Russia, followed the Russian 
revolutionary movement with sympathy and maintained contact 
with Russian revolutionaries. They were both democrats before 
they became Socialists, and the democratic feeling of hatred 
for political despotism was exceedingly strong in them. This 
direct political feeling, combined with a profound theoretical 
understanding of the connection between political despotism 
and economic oppression, as well as their rich experience of 
life, made Marx and Engels uncommonly responsive precisely 
from the political standpoint. That is why the heroic struggle 
of the small handful of Russian revolutionaries against the 
mighty tsarist government evoked a most sympathetic echo in 
the hearts of these tried revolutionaries. On the other hand, the 
tendency to turn away from the most immediate and important 
task of the Russian Socialists, namely, the conquest of political 
freedom, for the sake of illusory economic advantages, natur¬ 
ally appeared suspicious in their eyes and was even regarded 
by them as a direct betrayal of the great cause of the social 
revolution. “The emancipation of the proletariat must be the 
work of the proletariat itself”—Marx and Engels constantly 
taught. But in order to figrft for its economic emancipation, the 
proletariat must win for itself certain political rights. Moreover, 
Marx and Engels clearly saw that a political revolution in Rus¬ 
sia would be of tremendous significance to the West European 
labour movement as well. Autocratic Russia had always been 
a bulwark of European reaction in general. The extraordinarily 
favourable international position enjoyed by Russia as a result 
of the war of 1870, which for a long time sowed discord be¬ 
tween Germany and France, of course only enhanced the im¬ 
portance of autocratic Russia as a reactionary force. Only a 
free Russia, a Russia that had no need either to oppress the 
Poles, Finns, Germans, Armenians or any other small nations, 
or constantly to incite France and Germany against each other, 
would enable modern Europe to free itself from the burdens 
of war, would weaken all the reactionary elements in Europe 
and would increase the power of the European working class. 
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Engels therefore ardently desired the establishment of political 
freedom in Russia for the sake of the progress of the labour 
movement in the West as well In him the Russian revolution¬ 
aries have lost their best friend. 

May the memory of Frederick Engels, the great champion 
and teacher of the proletariat, live forever! 

Autumn, 1805 



THE MARX-ENGELS CORRESPONDENCE 

ENGELS AS ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF COMMUNISM 

The long-promised edition of the correspondence of the fa¬ 
mous founders of scientific Socialism has at last been pub¬ 
lished. Engels bequeathed the publication to Bebel and Bern¬ 
stein, and Bebel managed to complete his part of the editorial 
work shortly before his death. 

The Marx-Engels Correspondence, published a few weeks 
ago by Dietz, Stuttgart, consists of four big volumes. They con¬ 
tain in all 1,386 letters of Marx and Engels covering an exten¬ 
sive period, from 1844 to 1883. 

The editorial work, i.e., the writing of prefaces to the cor¬ 
respondence of various periods, was done by Eduard Bernstein. 
As might have been expected, this work is unsatisfactory from 
both the technical and the ideological standpoint. After his 
notorious “evolution” to extreme opportunist views, Bernstein 
should never have undertaken to edit letters which are impreg¬ 
nated with the revolutionary spirit through and through. Bern¬ 
stein’s prefaces are in part meaningless and in part simply 
false—as, for instance, when, instead of a precise, clear and 
frank characterization of the opportunist errors of Lassalle 
and Schweitzer which Marx and Engels exposed, one meets 
with eclectic phrases and thrusts, such as that “one can justly 
question whether Marx and Engels always judged Lassalle’s 
policy rightly” (Voll III, p. xviii), or that in their tactics they 
were “much nearer” to Schweitzer than to Liebknecht (Vol. IV, 
p. x). These attacks have no meaning save as a screen and em¬ 
bellishment for opportunism. Unfortunately, the eclectic at¬ 
titude to Marx’s ideological struggle against many of his op- 



ponents is becoming increasingly widespread among presenl- 
day German Social-Democrats. 

From the technical standpoint, the index is unsatisfactory— 
only one for all four volumes (for instance, Kautsky and Stir¬ 
ling are omitted); the notes on each letter are too scanty and 
are lost in the prefaces of the editor instead of being placed in 
proximity to the letters they refer to, as they were by Sorge, 
and so forth. 

The price of the publication is unduly high—about 20 ru¬ 
bles for the four volumes. There can be no doubt that the com¬ 
plete correspondence could and should have been published in 
a less luxurious edition at a more popular price, and that, in 
addition, a selection of passages most important from the stand¬ 
point of principle could and should have been published for 
wide distribution among workers. 

All these defects of the edition of course hamper a study 
of the correspondence. This is a pity, because its scientific and 
political value is tremendous. Not only do Marx and Engels 
stand out before the reader in clear relief in all their greatness, 
but the extremely rich theoretical content of Marxism is un¬ 
folded in a highly graphic way, because in the Tetters Marx 
and Engels return again and again to the most diverse aspects 
of their teaching, emphasizing and explaining—at times dis¬ 
cussing and debating—what is newest (in relation to earlier 
views), most important and most difficult. 

There unfolds before the reader a strikingly vivid picture 
of the history of the labour movement all over the world—at 
its most important junctures and in its most essential points. 
Even more valuable is the history of the politics of the working 
class. On the most diverse occasions, in various countries of 
the old and new worlds, and at diverse historical moments, 
Marx and Engels discuss the most important principles of the 
presentation of the political tasks of the working class. And 
the period covered by the correspondence was a period in 
which the working class separated off from bourgeois democ¬ 
racy, a period in which an independent labour movement 
arose, a period in which the fundamental principles of pro¬ 
letarian tactics and policy were defined. The more we have oc¬ 
casion in our day to observe how the labour movement in vari- 
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ous countries sutlers troin opportunism in consequence of the 
stagnation and decay of the bourgeoisie, in consequence of the 
attention of the labour leaders being engrossed in the trivial¬ 
ities of the day, and so on—the more valuable becomes the 
wealth of material contained in the correspondence, display¬ 
ing as it does a most profound comprehension of the basic 
transformatory aims of the proletariat, and providing an un¬ 
usually flexible definition of the given tasks of tactics from the 
standpoint of these revolutionary aims, without making the 
slightest concession to opportunism or revolutionary phrase¬ 
mongering. 

If one were to attempt to define by a single word the focus 
so to speak, of the whole correspondence, the central point in 
which the whole body of ideas expressed and discussed con¬ 
verges—that word would be dialectics . The thing that interested 
Marx and Engels most of all, the thing to which they con¬ 
tributed what was most essential and new, the thing that con¬ 
stituted the masterly advance they made in the history of rev¬ 
olutionary thought, was the application of materialist dialec¬ 
tics to the reshaping of all political economy, from its founda¬ 
tions up—to history, natural science, philosophy and to the 
policy and tactics of the working class. 


We intend in the following account, after giving a general 
review of the correspondence, to outline the more interesting 
remarks and arguments of Marx and Engels, without pretend¬ 
ing to give an exhaustive account of the contents of the letters. 


I. GENERAL REVIEW 

The correspondence opens with letters written in 1844 by 
the 24-year-old Engels to Marx. The situation in Germany at 
that time is brought out in striking relief. The first letter is 
dated the end of September 1844 and was sent from Barmen, 
where Engels* family lived and where he was born. Engels 
was not quite 24 years old at the time. He was bored with 
family life and was anxious to break away. His father was a 
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despot, a pious manulacturcr, who was outraged at his son’s 
continual running about to political meetings and at his Com¬ 
munist views. Were it not for his mother, whom he really 
loved, Engels wrote, he would not have stood even the few 
days still remaining until his departure. What petty reasons, 
what superstitious fears were put forward by the family against 
his departure, he complained to Marx. 

While he was still in Barmen—where he was delayed a 
little longer by a love affair—Engels gave way to his father and 
worked for about two weeks in the factory office (his father 
was a manufacturer). “Huckstering is horrible,” he writes to 
Marx. “Barmen is horrible, the way they spend their time is 
horrible, and it is most horrible of all to remain, not merely a 
bourgeois, but a manufacturer, a bourgeois who actively op¬ 
poses the proletariat....” He consoled himself, Engels goes on 
to say, by working on his book on the condition of the working 
class (this book appeared, as is known, in 1845 and is one of 
the best works of world Socialist literature). “One can while 
being a Communist remain in outward conditions a bourgeois 
and a huckstering beast as long as one does not write, but to 
carry on wide Communist propaganda and at the same time 
engage in huckstering and industry will not work. I am leav¬ 
ing. Add to this the drowsy life of a thoroughly Christian-Prus- 
sian family—1 cannot stand it any longer. I might in the end 
become a German philistine and introduce philistinism into 
Communism.” Thus wrote the young Engels. After the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 the exigencies of life obliged him to return to his 
father’s otfice and to become a “huckstering beast” for many 
long years. But he was able to stand firm and to create for 
himself, not Christian-Prussian surroundings, but entirely dif¬ 
ferent, comradely surroundings, and to become for the rest of 
his life a relentless foe of the “introduction of philistinism into 
Communism.” 

Social life in the German provinces in 1844 resembled Rus¬ 
sian social life at the beginning of the twentieth century, before 
the Revolution of 1905. There was a general urge for political 
life, a general seething indignation in opposition to the gov¬ 
ernment; the priests fulminated against the youth for their 
atheism; children in bourgeois families quarreled with their 
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parents for their “aristocratic treatment ot servants or work¬ 
ers.” 

The general spirit of opposition found expression in the 
fact that everybody declared himself to be a Communist. “The 
Police Commissary in Barmen is a Communist,” Engels writes 
to Marx. He was in Cologne ... Diisseldorf ... Elberfeld—and 
wherever you turn you stumble over Communists 1 “One ardent 
Communist, a cartoonist ... named Seel, is going to Paris in 
two months. I will give him your address; you will all like him 
for his enthusiastic nature, his love of music, and he could be 
used as a cartoonist.” 

“. . . Miracles are happening here in Elberfeld. Yesterday 
[this was written on February 22, 1845], we held our third 
Communist meeting in the largest hall and the best restaurant 
of the city. The first meeting was attended by 40 people, the 
second by 130 and the third by at least 200. The whole of 
Elberfeld and Barmen, from the moneyed aristocracy to the 
small shopkeepers, was represented, all except the proletariat.” 

This is literally what Engels wrote. Everybody in Germany 
at that time was Communist, except the proletariat. Commu¬ 
nism was a form of expression of the opposition sentiments of 
all, and chiefly of the bourgeoisie. “The most stupid, the most 
lazy and most philistine people, whom nothing in the world 
interested, are almost becoming enthusiastic for Communism.” 
The chief preachers of Communism at that time were people of 
the type of our Narodniks, “Socialist-Revolutionaries,” “Popu- 
larist Socialists,” and so forth, that is to say, well-meaning 
bourgeois who were more or less furious with the government. 

And under such conditions, amidst countless pseudo-Social- 
ist trends and factions, Engels was able to find his way to 
proletarian Socialism, without fearing to break off relations 
with the mass of well-intentioned people, ardent revolutionaries 
but bad Communists. 

In 1846 Engels was in Paris. Paris was then seething with 
politics and the discussion of various Socialist theories. Engels 
eagerly studied Socialism, made the acquaintance of Cabet, 
Louis Blanc and other prominent Socialists, and ran from 
editorial office to editorial office and from circle to circle. 

His attention was chiefly focussed on the most important 
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and most widespread Socialist doctrine of the time—Proudhon- 
ism And even before the publication of Proudhon’s Philoso¬ 
phy of Poverty (October 1846; Marx’s reply—the famous 
book, The Poverty of Philosophy —appeared in 1847), Engels, 
with biting irony and remarkable profundity criticized 
Proudhon’s main ideas, which were then being particularly 
advocated by the German Socialist Griin. His excellent knowl¬ 
edge of English (which Marx mastered much later) and of 
English literature enabled Engels at once (letter of Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1846) to point to the example of the bankruptcy of the 
notorious Proudhonist “labour-exchange bazaars” in England. 
Proudhon disgraces Socialism, Engels exclaims indignantly—it 
follows from Proudhon that the workers must buy out capital. 

The 26-year-old Engels simply annihilates “true socialism.” 
We meet this expression in his letter of October 23, 1846, long 
before the Communist Manifesto , and Griin is mentioned as its 
chief exponent. An “anti-proletarian, petty-bourgeois, philis¬ 
tine” doctrine, “sheer phrasemongering” all sorts of “humani¬ 
tarian” aspirations, “superstitious fear of ‘crude’ Communism” 
f Loffel-Kommunismus , literally: “spoon Communism” or “belly 
Communism”), “peaceful plans of happiness” for mankind— 
these are some ot Engels' epithets, which apply to all species 
of pre-Marxian Socialism. 

“The Proudhon Associations’ scheme,” writes Engels, “was 
discussed for three evenings. At first I had nearly the whole 
clique against me.... The chief point was to prove the neces¬ 
sity for revolution by force” (October 23, 1846.) In the end 
he got furious, he writes, and pressed his opponents so that they 
were obliged to make an open attack on Communism. He de¬ 
manded a vote on whether they were Communists or not. This 
greatly horrified the Griinites who began to argue that they met 
together to discuss “the good of mankind” and that they must 
know what Communism really was. Engels gave them an ex¬ 
tremely simple definition so as to permit no opportunity for 
digressions and evasions. “I therefore defined,” Engels writes, 
“the objects of the Communists in this way: 1) To achieve the 
interests of the proletariat in opposition to those of the bour¬ 
geoisie; 2) To do this through the abolition of private property 
and its replacement by community of goods; 3) To recognize no 
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means of carrying out these objects other than a democratic 
revolution by force.” 1 (Written one and a half years before the 
1848 Revolution.) 

The discussion concluded by the meeting adopting Engels’ 
definition by thirteen votes against the votes of two Griimtes. 
These meetings were attended by some twenty journeymen 
carpenters. Thus the foundations of the Social-Democratic La¬ 
bour Parly of Germany were laid in Paris sixty-seven years 
ago. 

A year later, in his letter of November 24, 1847, Engels 
informed Marx tha* lie had prepared a draft of the Communist 
Manifesto , incidentally declaring himself opposed to the cate¬ 
chism form originally proposed. “I begin: What is Communism?” 
writes Engels. “And then straight to the proletariat—history of 
its origin, difference from former workers, development of the 
contradiction between proletariat and bourgeoisie, crises, re¬ 
sults. ..“In conclusion the Party policy of the Commu¬ 
nists. .. .” 2 

This historical letter of Engels’ on the first draft of a work 
which has travelled all over the world and which to this day 
is true in all its fundamentals and as actual and topical as 
though it were written yesterday, clearly proves that Marx and 
Engels are justly named side by side as the founders of mod¬ 
ern Socialism. 8 

October 1913 


1 C/. Marx Engels, Selected Correspondence, Martin Lawrence Ltd, 
London pp 1 2 — Ed. 
a Ibtd, pp. 20 21.- Ed 

8 The article breaks off at this point.— Ed. 



SPEECH AT THE UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL TO 
MARX AND ENGELS 

NOVEMBER 7. 1918 


We are unveiling a memorial to the leaders of the world 
workers’ revolution, Marx and Engels. 

For ages and ages humanity has suffered and languished 
under the yoke of an insignificant handful of exploiters, who 
maltreated millions of toilers. But while the exploiters of an 
earlier period—the landlords—robbed and oppressed the peas¬ 
ant serfs, who were disunited, scattered and ignorant, the ex¬ 
ploiters of the new period, the capitalists, saw facing them 
among the downtrodden masses the vanguard of these masses, 
the urban, factory, industrial workers. They were united by 
the factory, they were enlightened by urban life, they were 
steeled by the common strike struggle and by revolutionary 
action. 

The great and historic merit of Marx and Engels is that they 
proved by scientific analysis the inevitability of the collapse of 
capitalism and its transition to Communism, under which there 
will be no more exploitation of man by man. 

The great and historic merit of Marx and Engels is that they 
indicated to the proletarians of all countries their role, their 
task, their mission, namely, to be the first to rise in the rev¬ 
olutionary struggle against capital and to rally around them¬ 
selves in this struggle all the toilers and exploited. 

We are living in happy times, when the prophecy of the 
great Socialists is beginning to be realized We see the dawn 
of the international Socialist revolution of the proletariat break¬ 
ing in a number of countries. The unspeakable horrors of the 
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imperialist butchery of nations are everywhere evoking a heroic 
rise of the oppressed masses, and are lending them tenfold 
strength in the struggle for emancipation. 

Let the memorials to Marx and Engels again and again 
remind the millions of workers and peasants that we are not 
alone in our struggle. Side by side with us the workers of the 
more advanced countries are rising. Severe battles still await 
them and us. In common struggle the yoke of capital will be 
broken, and Socialism will be finally won I 



THE THREE SOURCES AND THREE 
COMPONENT PARTS OF MARXISM 

Throughout the civilized world the teachings of Marx evoke 
the utmost hostility and hatred of all bourgeois science (both 
official and liberal), which regards Marxism as a kind of “per¬ 
nicious sect.” And no other attitude is to be expected, for there 
can be no “impartial” social science in a society based on class 
struggle. In one way or another, all official and liberal science 
defends wage slavery, whereas Marxism has declared relentless 
war on wage slavery. To expect science to be impartial in a 
wage-slave society is as silly and naive as to expect impartial¬ 
ity from manufacturers on the question whether workers* wages 
should be increased by decreasing the profits of capital. 

But this is not all. The history of philosophy and the his¬ 
tory of social science show with perfect clarity that there is 
nothing resembling “sectarianism” in Marxism, in the sense of 
its being a hidebound, petrified doctrine, a doctrine which 
arose away from the highroad of development of world civili¬ 
zation On the contrary, the genius of Marx consists precisely 
in tlie fact that he furnished answers to questions which had 
already engrossed the foremost minds of humanity. His teach¬ 
ings arose as a direct and immediate continuation of the teach¬ 
ings of the greatest representatives of philosophy, political 
economy and Socialism. 

The Marxian doctrine is omnipotent because it is true. It 
is complete and harmonious, and provides men with an integral 
world conception which is irreconcilable with any form of 
superstition, reaction, or defence of bourgeois oppression. It 
is the legitimate successor to the best that was created by 
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humanity in the nineteenth century in the shape of German 
philosophy, English political economy and French Socialism. 

On these three sources of Marxism, which are at the same 
lime its component parts, we shall briefly dwell. 

I 

The philosophy of Marxism is materialism. Throughout 
the modern history of Europe, and especially at the end of 
the eighteenth century in France, which was the scene of a 
decisive battle against every kind of mediaeval rubbish, against 
feudalism in institutions and ideas, 1 materialism has proved to 
be the only philosophy that is consistent, true to all the teach¬ 
ings of natural science and hostile to superstition, cant and so 
forth. The enemies of democracy therefore tried in every way 
to “refute,” undermine and defame materialism, and advocated 
various forms of philosophical idealism, which always, in 
one way or another, amounts to an advocacy or support of 
religion. 

Marx and Engels always defended philosophical materialism 
in the most determined manner and repeatedly explained the 
profound erroneousness of every deviation from this basis. 
Their views are most clearly and fully expounded in the works 
of Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti-Diihring, which, like 
the Communist Manifesto, are handbooks for every class-con¬ 
scious worker. 

But Marx did not stop at the materialism of the eighteenth 
century; he advanced philosophy. He enriched it with the ac¬ 
quisitions of German classical philosophy, especially of the 
Hegelian system, which in its turn led to the materialism of 
Feuerbach. The chief of these acquisitions is dialectics, i.e., the 
doctrine of development in its fullest and deepest form, free of 
one-sidedness—the doctrine of the relativity of human knowl¬ 
edge, which provides us with a reflection of eternally developing 
matter. The latest discoveries of natural science—radium, elec¬ 
trons, the transmutation of elements—have remarkably con- 

1 The reference here is to the bourgeois revolution in France (1789- 
1793).— Ed. 
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firmed Marx’s dialectical materialism, despite the teachings of 
the bourgeois philosophers with their “new” reversions to old 
and rotten idealism. 

Deepening and developing philosophical materialism, Marx 
completed it, extended its knowledge of nature to the knowl¬ 
edge of human society. Marx’s historical materialism was one 
of the greatest achievements of scientific thought. The chaos 
and arbitrariness that had previously reigned in the views on 
history and politics gave way to a strikingly integral and har¬ 
monious scientific theory, which shows how, in consequence 
of the growth of productive forces, out of one system of social 
life another and higher system develops—how capitalism, for 
instance, grows out of feudalism. 

Just as man’s knowledge reflects nature (ie. 7 developing 
matter), which exists independently of him, so man’s social 
knowledge (i.e., his various views and doctrines—philosophical, 
religious, political, and so forth) reflects the economic system 
of society. Political institutions are a superstructure on the 
economic foundation. We see, for example, that the various 
political forms of the modern European states serve to fortify 
the rule of the bourgeoisie over the proletariat. 

Marx’s philosophy is finished philosophical materialism, 
which has provided humanity, and especially the working 
class, with powerful instruments of knowledge. 


II 

Having recognized that the economic system is the founda¬ 
tion on which the political superstructure is erected, Marx de¬ 
voted most attention to the study of this economic system. 
Marx’s principal work, Capital , is devoted to a study of the 
economic system of modern, i.e., capitalist, society. 

Classical political economy, before Marx, evolved in Eng¬ 
land, the most developed of the capitalist countries. Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, by their investigations of the eco¬ 
nomic system, laid the foundations of the labour theory of value . 
Marx continued their work. He rigidly proved and consistently 
developed this theory He showed that the value of every com- 
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modity is determined by the quantity of socially necessary 
labour time spent on its production. 

Where the bourgeois economists saw a relation of things 
(the exchange of one commodity for another), Marx revealed 
a relation of men. The exchange of commodities expresses the 
tie by which individual producers are bound through the 
market. Money signifies that this tie is becoming closer and 
closer, inseparably binding the entire economic fife of the in¬ 
dividual producers into one whole. Capital signifies a further 
development of this tie: man’s labour power becomes a com¬ 
modity. The wage-worker sells his labour power to the owner 
of the land, factories and instruments of labour. The worker 
uses one part of the labour day to cover the expense of main¬ 
taining himself and his family (wages), while the other part 
of the day the worker toils without remuneration, creating 
surplus value for the capitalist, the source of profit, the source 
of the wealth of the capitalist class. 

The doctrine of surplus value is the cornerstone of Marx’s 
economic theory. 

Capital, created by the labour of the worker, presses on the 
worker by ruining the small masters and creating an army 
of unemployed. In industry, the victory of large-scale produc¬ 
tion is at once apparent, but we observe the same phenomenon 
in agriculture as well: the superiority of large-scale capitalist 
agriculture increases, the application of machinery grows, 
peasant economy falls into the noose of money-capital, it de¬ 
clines and sinks into ruin, burdened by its backward technique. 
In agriculture, the decline of small-scale production assumes 
different forms, but the decline itself is an indisputable fact. 

By destroying small-scale production, capital leads to an 
increase in productivity of labour and to the creation of a 
monopoly position for the associations of big capitalists. Pro¬ 
duction itself becomes more and more social—hundreds of 
thousands and millions of workers become bound together in 
a systematic economic organism—but the product of the col¬ 
lective labour is appropriated by a handful of capitalists. The 
anarchy of production grows, as do crises, the furious chase 
after markets and the insecurity of existence of the mass of 
the population. 
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While increasing the dependence of the workers on capital, 
the capitalist system creates the great power of united labour. 

Marx traced the development of capitalism from the first 
germs of commodity economy, from simple exchange, to its 
highest forms, to large-scale production. 

And the experience of all capitalist countries, old and new, 
is clearly demonstrating the truth of this Marxian doctrine to 
increasing numbers of workers every year. 

Capitalism has triumphed all over the world, but this 
triumph is only the prelude to the triumph of labour over 
capital. 


Ill 

When feudalism was overthrown, and “free” capitalist so¬ 
ciety appeared on God’s earth, it at once became apparent that 
this freedom meant a new system of oppression and exploita¬ 
tion of the toilers. Various Socialist doctrines immediately 
began to arise as a reflection of and protest against this op¬ 
pression. But early Socialism was utopian Socialism. It criti¬ 
cized capitalist society, it condemned and damned it, it dreamed 
of its destruction, it indulged in fancies of a better order and 
endeavoured to convince the rich of the immorality of exploi¬ 
tation. 

But utopian Socialism could not point the real way out. It 
could not explain the essence of wage slavery under capitalism, 
nor discover the laws of its development, nor point to the so¬ 
cial force which is capable of becoming the creator of a new 
society. 

Meanwhile, the stormy revolutions which everywhere in 
Europe, and especially in France, accompanied the fall of 
feudalism, of serfdom, more and more clearly revealed the 
struggle of classes as the basis and the motive force of the 
whole development. 

Not a single victory of political freedom over the feudal 
class was won except against desperate resistance. Not a single 
capitalist country evolved on a more or less free and demo¬ 
cratic basis except by a life and death struggle between the 
various classes of capitalist society. 
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The genius of Marx consists in the fact that he was able 
before anybody else to draw from this and consistently apply 
the deduction that world history teaches. This deduction is 
the doctrine of the class struggle . 

People always were and always will be the stupid victims 
of deceit and self-deceit in politics until they learn to discover 
the interests of some class behind all moral, religious, political 
and social phrases, declarations and promises. The supporters 
of reforms and improvements will always be fooled by the de¬ 
fenders of the old order until they realize that every old in¬ 
stitution, however barbarous and rotten it may appear to be, 
is maintained by the forces of some ruling classes. And there 
is only one way of smashing the resistance of these classes, 
and that is to find, in the very society which surrounds us, and 
to enlighten and organize for the struggle, the forces which 
can—and, owing to their social position, must —constitute a 
power capable of sweeping away the old and creating the new. 

Marx’s philosophical materialism has alone shown the prole¬ 
tariat the way out of the spiritual slavery in which all oppressed 
classes have hitherto languished. Marx’s economic theory 
has alone explained the true position of the proletariat in the 
general system of capitalism. 

Independent organizations of the proletariat are multiply¬ 
ing all over the world, from America to Japan and from Swe¬ 
den to South Africa The proletariat is becoming enlightened 
and educated by waging its class struggle; it is ridding itself of 
the prejudices of bourgeois society; it is rallying its ranks ever 
more closely and is learning to gauge the measure of its suc¬ 
cesses; it is steeling its forces and is growing irresistibly. 


March 1913 



THE HISTORICAL DESTINY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 

KARL MARX 

The main thing in the doctrine of Marx is that it brings 
out the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of a So¬ 
cialist society. Has the progress of world events confirmed 
this doctrine since it was expounded by Marx? 

Marx first advanced it in 1844. The Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, published in 1848, already gives an in¬ 
tegral and systematic exposition of this doctrine, which has 
remained the best exposition to this day. Subsequent world his¬ 
tory clearly falls into three main periods: 1) from the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 to the Paris Commune (1871); 2) from the Paris 
Commune to the Russian Revolution (1905); 3) since the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution. 

Let us see what has been the destiny of Marx’s doctrine in 
each of these periods. 


I 

At the beginning of the first period Marx’s doctrine by no 
means dominated. It was only one of the extremely numerous 
factions or trends of Socialism. The forms of Socialism which 
did dominate were in the main akin to our Narodism : non¬ 
comprehension of the materialist basis of historical movement, 
inability to assign the role and significance of each class in 
capitalist society, concealment of the bourgeois essence of 
democratic reforms under diverse, pseudo-socialistic phrases 
about “the people,” “justice,” “right,” etc. 

The Revolution of 1848 struck a fatal blow at all these 
vociferous, motley and ostentatious forms of pre -Marxian So- 
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cialism. In all countries the revolution revealed the various 
classes of society in action . The shooting down of the workers 
by the republican bourgeoisie in the June Days of 1848 in 
Paris Finally established that the proletariat alone was Socialist 
by nature. The liberal bourgeoisie feared the independence of 
this class a hundred times more than it did any kind of reac¬ 
tion. The craven liberals grovelled before reaction The peas¬ 
antry were content with the abolition of the relics of feudalism 
and joined the supporters ot order, only wavering at times be¬ 
tween workers* democracy and bourgeois liberalism . All doc¬ 
trines of non-class Socialism and non-class politics proved to 
be sheer nonsense. 

The Paris Commune (1871) completed this development of 
bourgeois reforms; the republic, i.e. y the form of state organiza¬ 
tion in which class relations appear in their most unconcealed 
form, had only the heroism of the proletariat to thank for its 
consolidation. 

In all the other European countries a more entangled and 
less finished development also led to a definitely shaped bour¬ 
geois society. Towards the end of the first period (1848-71) — 
a period of storms and revolutions—pre-Marxian Socialism 
died away. Independent proletarian parties were born: the 
First International (1864-72) and the German Social-Democratic 
Party. 


II 

The second period (1872-1904) was distinguished from the 
first by its “peaceful” character, by the absence of revolutions. 
The West had finished with bourgeois revolutions. The East 
had not yet reached that stage. 

The West entered a phase of “peaceful” preparation for the 
future era of change. Socialist parties, basically proletarian, 
were formed everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois 
parliamentarism and to create their own daily press, their 
educational institutions, their trade unions and their co-opera¬ 
tive societies. The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory 
and spread. The process of selection and accumulation of the 
forces of the proletariat and of the preparation of the 
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proletariat for the impending battles progressed slowly but 
steadily. 

The dialectics of history were such that the theoretical 
victory of Marxism obliged its enemies to disguise themselves 
as Marxists. Liberalism, rotten to the core, attempted a revival 
in the form of Socialist opportunism. The opportunists inter¬ 
preted the period of preparation of forces for the great battles 
as a renunciation of these battles. The improvement of the 
conditions of the slaves to enable them to fight against wage 
slavery they interpreted as the slaves selling their right to 
liberty for a mess of pottage. They cravenly preached “social 
peace” (i.e., peace with the slaveowners), the renunciation of 
the class struggle, and so forth. They had many adherents 
among Socialist members of parliament, various officials of the 
labour movement, and the “sympathetic” intellectuals. 

Ill 

But the opportunists had scarcely congratulated themselves 
on “social peace” and the needlessness of storms under “de¬ 
mocracy” when a new source of great world storms opened 
up in Asia. The Russian revolution was followed by the Turk¬ 
ish, the Persian and the Chinese revolutions. It is in this era 
of storms and their “repercussion” in Europe that we are 
now living. Whatever may be the fate of the great Chinese 
Republic, against which the various “civilized” hyenas are now 
baring their teeth, no power on earth can restore the old serf¬ 
dom in Asia, or wipe out the heroic democracy of the masses 
of the people in the Asiatic and semi-Asiatic countries. 

Certain people, who were inattentive to the conditions of 
preparation and development of the mass struggle, were driven 
to despair and to anarchism by the prolonged postponements of 
the decisive struggle against capitalism in Europe. We can now 
see how short-sighted and craven this anarchist despair is. 

The fact that Asia, with its population of eight hundred mil¬ 
lion, has been drawn into the struggle for these same European 
ideals should inspire us with courage and not despair. 

The Asiatic revolutions have revealed the same spineless¬ 
ness and baseness of liberalism, the same exceptional impor- 
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lance of the independence of the democratic masses, and the 
same sharp line of division between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie of all kinds. After the experience both of Europe 
and Asia, whoever now speaks of non-class politics and of non¬ 
class Socialism simply deserves to be put in a cage and ex¬ 
hibited alongside of the Australian kangaroo. 

After Asia, Europe has also begun to stir, although not in 
the Asiatic way. The “peaceful” period of 1872-1904 has passed 
completely, never to return. The high cost of living and the 
oppression of the trusts is leading to an unprecedented accen¬ 
tuation of the economic struggle, which has roused even the 
British workers, who have been most corrupted by liberalism. 
Before our eyes a political crisis is brewing even in that ex¬ 
treme “diehard,” bourgeois-junker country, Germany. Fever¬ 
ish armaments and the policy ot imperialism are turning 
modern Europe into a “social peace” which is more like a bar¬ 
rel of gunpowder than anything else. And at the same time the 
decay of all the bourgeois parties and the maturing of the pro¬ 
letariat are steadily progressing. 

Each of the three great periods of world history since the 
appearance of Marxism has brought Marxism new confirma¬ 
tion and new triumphs. But a still greater triumph awaits 
Marxism, as the doctrine of the proletariat, in the period of 
history that is now opening. 


March 1913 



“LEFT-WING” COMMUNISM, AN INFANTILE 
DISORDER 

(Excerpt) 


II. ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR THE 
SUCCESS OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 

Certainly, almost everyone now realizes that the Bolsheviks 
could not have maintained themselves in power for two and a 
half months, let alone two and a halt years, unless the strictest, 
truly iron discipline had prevailed in our Party, and unless the 
latter had been rendered the fullest and unreserved support of 
the whole mass of the working class, that is, of all its thinking, 
honest, self-sacrificing and influential elements who are capable 
of leading or of carrying with them the backward strata. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a most determined and 
most ruthless war waged by the new class against a more 
powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie, whose resistance is increased 
tenfold by its overthrow (even if only in one country), and 
whose power lies not only in the strength of international 
capital, in the strength and durability of the international con¬ 
nections of the bourgeoisie, but also in the force of habit , in 
the strength of small production . For, unfortunately, small 
production is still very, very widespread in the world, and 
small production engenders capitalism and the bourgeoisie 
continuously, daily, hourly, spontaneously, and on a mass 
scale. For all these reasons the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is essential, and victory over the bourgeoisie is impossible 
without a long, stubborn and desperate war of life and death, 
a war demanding perseverance, discipline, firmness, indomi¬ 
tableness and unity of will. 
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I repeat, the experience of the victorious dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Russia has clearly shown even to those who are 
unable to think, or who have not had occasion to ponder over 
this question, that absolute centralization and the strictest dis¬ 
cipline of the proletariat constitute one of the fundamental con¬ 
ditions for victory over the bourgeoisie. 

This is often discussed. But not nearly enough thought is 
given to what it means, and to the conditions that make it 
possible. Would it not be better if greetings to the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment and the Bolsheviks were more frequently accompanied 
by a profound analysis of the reasons why the Bolsheviks were 
able lo build up the discipline the revolutionary proletariat 
needs? 

As a trend of political thought and as a political party, 
Bolshevism exists since 1903. Only the history of Bolshevism 
during the whole period of its existence can satisfactorily ex¬ 
plain why it was able to build up and lo maintain under most 
difficult conditions the iron discipline that is needed for the 
victory of the proletariat. 

And first of all the question arises: how is the discipline of 
I he revolutionary party of the proletariat maintained? How 
is it tested? How is it reinforced? First, by the class conscious¬ 
ness of the proletarian vanguard and by its devotion to the rev¬ 
olution, by its perseverance, self-sacrifice and heroism. Sec¬ 
ondly, by its ability to link itself with, to keep in close touch 
with, and to a certain extent, if you like, to merge with the 
broadest masses of the toilers—primarily with the proletariat, 
but also with the non-proletarian toiling masses. Thirdly, by 
the correctness of the political leadership exercised by this 
vanguard, by the correctness of its political strategy and tac¬ 
tics, provided that the broadest masses have been convinced by 
their own experience that they are correct. Without these con¬ 
ditions, discipline in a revolutionary party that is really capable 
of being a party of the advanced class, whose mission it is to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie and transform the whole of society, 
cannot be achieved. Without these conditions, all attempts to 
establish discipline inevitably fall flat and end in phrasemon¬ 
gering and grimacing. On the other hand, these conditions can- 
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not arise all at once. They are created only by prolonged effort 
and hard-won experience. Their creation is facilitated by cor¬ 
rect revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, is not a dogma, 
but assumes final shape only in close connection with the prac¬ 
tical activity of a truly mass and truly revolutionary movement. 

That Bolshevism was able, in 1917-20, under unprecedent¬ 
edly difficult conditions, to build up and successfully maintain 
the strictest centralization and iron discipline was simply due 
to a number of historical peculiarities of Russia. 

On the one hand, Bolshevism arose in 1903 in the very firm 
foundation of the theory ot Marxism. And the correctness of 
this—and only this—revolutionary theory has been proved not 
only by the experience of all countries throughout the nine¬ 
teenth century, but particularly by the experience of the wan¬ 
derings and vacillations, the mistakes and disappointments of 
revolutionary thought in Russia. For nearly half a century— 
approximately from the ’forties to the ’nineties—advanced 
thinkers in Russia, under the oppression of an unparalleled, 
savage and reactionary tsardom, eagerly sought for the correct 
revolutionary theory and followed each and every ‘‘last word” 
in Europe and America in this sphere with astonishing dili¬ 
gence and thoroughness. Russia achieved Marxism, the only 
correct revolutionary theory, veritably through suffering , by 
half a century of unprecedented torment and sacrifice, of un¬ 
precedented revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, devoted 
searching, study, testing in practice, disappointment, verification 
and comparison with European experience. Thanks to 
the enforced emigration caused by tsardom, revolutionary Rus¬ 
sia in the second half of the nineteenth century possessed a 
wealth of international connections and excellent information 
about world forms and theories of the revolutionary movement 
such as no other country in the world possessed. 

On the other hand, having arisen on this granite theoretical 
foundation, Bolshevism passed through fifteen years (1903-17) 
of practical history which in wealth of experience has had no 
equal anywhere else in the world. For no other country during 
these fifteen years had anything even approximating to this 
revolutionary experience, this rapid and varied succession of 
different forms of the movement—legal and illegal, peaceful 
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and stormy, underground and open, circles and mass move¬ 
ments, parliamentary and terrorist. In no other country was 
there concentrated during so short a time such a wealth of 
forms, shades, and methods of struggle involving all classes of 
modern society, and moreover, a struggle which, owing to the 
backwardness of the country and the heaviness of the yoke of 
tsardom, matured with exceptional rapidity and assimilated 
most eagerly and successfully the appropriate “last word” of 
American and European political experience. 

April 27, 1920 



WHAT THE “FRIENDS OF THE PEOPLE” ARE AND 
HOW THEY FIGHT THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

(A REPLY TO ARTICLES IN MJSSKOYE BOGATSTVO OPPOSING 
THE MARXISTS.) 

( Excerpt) 


Generally speaking, tlie Russian Communists, the Russian 
adherents of Marxism, ought more than any others to call 
themselves SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS, and in their activities they 
must never forget the enormous importance of DEMOCRACY. 1 

In Russia, the remnants of mediaeval, semi-feudal institu¬ 
tions are still so very strong (as compared with Western Eu¬ 
rope), they impose such a heavy yoke upon the proletariat and 
the people generally, retarding the growth of political thought 
in all ranks and classes, that one cannot retrain from insisting 
how tremendously important it is for the workers to combat 
all feudal institutions, absolutism, the system of social estates 
and the bureaucracy. It must be explained to the worker in the 
greatest detail what a terrible reactionary force these institu¬ 
tions arc, how they intensify the oppression of labour by capi- 
tal, how they degrade the labourers, how they maintain capital 
in its mediaeval forms, which, while not in the least, outdone 
by the modern, industrial forms in the exploitation of labour, 
supplement this exploitation by placing enormous difficulties 
in the way of the struggle for emancipation. The workers must 

1 This is a very important point Plekhanov is quite right when he 
says that our revolutionaries have ‘two enemies- old prejudices that have 
nol vet been entirely eradicated, on the one hand, and a narrow con¬ 
ception of the new program, on the other.” See Appendix III (p. 95 m 
this volume — Ed,) 
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know that unless these pillars of reaction 1 are overthrown, it 
will be utterly impossible for them to wage a successful struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, because as long as they exist the Rus¬ 
sian rural proletariat, whose support is an essential condition 
for the victory of the working class, will never cease to be 
downtrodden and cowed, capable only of sullen desperation 
and not of intelligent and persistent protest and struggle And 
therefore it is the direct duty of the working class to light side 
by side with the radical democracy against absolutism and the 
reactionary estates and institutions—and the Social-Democrats 
must impress this upon the workers, while not for a moment 
ceasing to impress upon them also that the struggle against 
these institutions is necessary only as a means of facilitating 
the struggle against the bourgeoisie, that the achievement of 
general democratic demands is necessary for the worker only 
to clear the road to victory over the chief enemy of the toilers, 
over an institution which is purely democratic by nature, viz 
capital , which here in Russia is particularly inclined to sacrifice 
its democracy and to enter into alliance with the reactionaries 
in order to suppress the workers and to still further retard 
the rise of a labour movement. 

What has been said is, 1 think, sufficient to define the at¬ 
titude of the Social-Democrats towards absolutism and political 
liberty, and also towards the trend, which has been growing 
particularly strong of late, that aims to “amalgamate” and 

1 A particularly imposing reactionary institution, one to which our 
revolutionaries have paid relatively little attention is our bureaucracy, 
which de facto rules the Russian state. Its ranks filled mainly by com¬ 
moners. this bureaucracy is both in origin and in the purpose and char¬ 
acter of its activities profoundly bourgeois, but absolutism and the enor¬ 
mous political privileges of the squirearchy have lent it particularly 
pernicious qualities It is ever a weathercock which regards it as its 
supreme task to reconcile the interests of the landlord and the bourgeois 
It \s a Judushka using tm feudal sympathies and connections to fool the 
workers and peasants and, on the pretext of “protecting the economically 
weak” and acting as their “guardian” against the kulak and usurer re¬ 
sorts to measures which reduce the toilers to the status of a “base rabb'** *’ 
completely delivering them into the hands of the feudal landlord and 
making them at! the more defenceless against the bourgeoisie. It is a most 
dangerous hypocrite—having learned from the experience of the West 
European masters of reaction it skilfully conceals its Arakcheyev de¬ 
signs behind the fig-leaf of love of the people. 
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“write” all the revolutionary groups for the winning of polit¬ 
ical liberty. 

This trend is rather peculiar and characteristic. 

It is peculiar because the proposal for “unity” does not 
come from a definite group, or groups, with definite programs 
which coincide in one point or another. If it did, the ques¬ 
tion of unity could be decided in each separate case; it would 
be a concrete question that could be decided by the represent¬ 
atives of the uniting groups. Then there could be no special 
trend advocating “amalgamation.” But there is such a trend, 
and it originates dimply with people who have cut adrift from 
the old, and have not moored to anything new. The theory on 
which the fighters against absolutism have hitherto based 
themselves is obviously crumbling, and this is also destroying 
the conditions of solidarity and organization which are essential 
for the struggle. And so, these “amalgamators” and “uniters” 
seem to think that the easiest way to create such a theory is to 
reduce it all to a protest against absolutism and a demand for 
political liberty, while evading all other questions, socialist and 
non-socialist. It goes without saying that this naive fallacy will 
inevitably be refuted at the very first attempts at surh union. 

But what makes this “amalgamation” trend characteristic 
is that it expresses one of the latest stages in that process of 
transformation of militant, revolutionary Narodism into polit¬ 
ical radical democracy, which I have tried to outline above. A 
durable amalgamation of all the non-Social-Democratic rev¬ 
olutionary groups under the banner mentioned will be pos¬ 
sible only when a durable program of democratic demands 
has been drawn up that will put an end to the prejudices of 
the old Russian exceptionalism Of course, the Social-Demo¬ 
crats believe that the formation of such a democratic party 
would be a useful forward step; and their work of opposing 
Narodism should further it, should further the eradication of 
all prejudices and myths, the grouping of all Socialists under 
the banner of Marxism and the formation of a democratic 
party by the other groups. 

The Social-Democrats could not, of course, “amalgamate” 
with such a party, either, for they consider it necessary for the 
workers to organize into an independent workers’ party; but 
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the workers would most strongly support any struggle the 
democrats put up against reactionary institutions. 

The degeneration of Narodism into a common most petty- 
bourgeois radical theory—of which the “friends of the people” 
furnish such striking testimony—shows how serious is the 
mistake committed by those who call upon the workers to 
fight absolutism without at the same time explaining to them 
the antagonistic character of our social relations—by virtue of 
which the ideologists of the bourgeoisie also stand for political 
liberty—without explaining to them the historical role of the 
Russian worker as the champion of the emancipation of all 
the toiling population. 

The Social-Democrats are often accused of wanting to 
monopolize Marx’s theory, whereas, it is argued, his economic 
theory is accepted by all Socialists. But what, one asks, is the 
use of explaining to the workers the form of value, the nature 
of the bourgeois system and the revolutionary role of the pro¬ 
letariat, if here in Russia the exploitation of the toilers is gen¬ 
erally and universally attributed not to the bourgeois organiza¬ 
tion of social economy, but, say, to land hunger, payments, or 
the tyranny of the administration? 

What is the use of expounding the theory of the class 
struggle to the worker, if that theory cannot even explain his 
relations to the factory-owner (capitalism in Russia is artifici¬ 
ally implanted by the government), not to mention the mass of 
the “people,” who do not belong to the fully-evolved class of 
factory workers? 

How can one accept Marx’s economic theory and its corol¬ 
lary—the revolutionary role of the proletariat as the organizer 
of Communism through the medium of capitalism, if one tries 
to find ways to Communism other than through capitalism and 
the proletariat it creates? 

Obviously, to call upon the worker to fight for political 
liberty under such conditions would be equivalent to calling 
upon him to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the progres¬ 
sive bourgeoisie. For it cannot be denied (it is significant that 
even the Narodniks and the Narodovoltsi 1 did not deny it) that 

1 Narodovoltsi —members of "Narodnaya Volya” ("People's Will"), a 
popular revolutionary organization which resorted to individual terra* 
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political liberty will primarily serve the interests of the bour¬ 
geoisie and will not improve the conditions of the workers, 
but. . . only the conditions for their struggle . .. against this very 
bourgeoisie. I say this as against those Socialists who, while 
they do not accept the theory of the Social-Democrats, carry 
their agitation among the workers, having become convinced 
empirically that only among the latter are revolutionary ele¬ 
ments to be found. The theory of these Socialists contradicts 
their practice, and they make the very serious mistake of dis¬ 
tracting the workers from their direct task of ORGANIZING A 
SOCIALIST WORKERS’ PARTY. 1 

This mistake arose naturally at a time when the class an¬ 
tagonisms of bourgeois society were as yet quite undeveloped, 
when they were held down by serfdom, when the latter gave 
rise to a unanimous protest and struggle on the part ot the 
whole of the intelligentsia, which created the illusion that there 
was something peculiarly democratic about our intelligentsia, 
and that there was no profound gulf between the ideas of the 
liberals and those of the Socialists. Now, however, when eco¬ 
nomic development has advanced so far that even those who 
toimerly denied that there was any soil for capitalism in Rus¬ 
sia admit that it is precisely the capitalist palh of development 
that we have entered, illusions on this score are no longer pos¬ 
sible. The composition of the “intelligentsia” is coming to be 
just as clear as that of the society engaged in the production of 
material values: while the latter is ruled and governed by the 
capitalist, the “tone” in the former is set bv the rapidly grow¬ 
ing horde of careerists and bourgeois hirelings, and “intelligent- 


ristic acls against outstanding iepresentatives of the autocracy as a 
method of political sluiggle— Ed 

1 There are two ways of arriving at the conclusion that the worker 
must be roused to fight absolutism: cither by regarding the worker as 
the sole champion of the Socialist system, and political freedom, therefore, 
as one of the means of facilitating his struggle That is the view of the 
Social-Democrats Or by appealing to him simply as the man who suffers 
most from the present system, who has nothing more to lose and who 
can most determinedly take up the cudgels against absolutism. But 
that will mean compelling the worker to drag in the wake of the bourgeois 
radicals who refuse to see the antagonism between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie behind the solidarity of the whole “people” against 
absolutism. 
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sia” which is contented and satisfied, which is a stranger to all 
nonsense and which knows very well what it wants. Far from 
denying this, our radicals and liberals strongly emphasize it 
and strain themselves to prove how immoral it is, condemn it, 
strive to confound it, to shame it—and to destroy tt. These 
naive efforts to make the bourgeois intelligentsia ashamed of 
being bourgeois are as ridiculous as the efforts of our middle- 
class economists to frighten our bourgeoisie (pleading the ex¬ 
perience of “elder brothers'’) by warning them that they are 
making for the ruin of the people, the poverty, unemployment 
and starvation of the masses; this sitting in judgment on 
the bourgeoisie and its ideologists is reminiscent of the court 
which was held on the pike, and which condemned it to be 
thrown into the river. Beyond these stand the liberal and 
radical “intelligentsia,” who endlessly spout about progress, 
science, truth, the people, etc., and who Jove to lament the 
passing of the ’sixties, when there was no discord, depression, 
despondency and apathy, and when all hearts were fired by 
democracy. 

With their characteristic simplicity, these gentlemen refuse 
to understand that the unanimity that then prevailed was due 
to the material conditions ot the time, which « an never return: 
serfdom oppressed all equally—the serf bailiff, who had saved 
up a bit of money and wanted to live in comfort; the thrifty 
muzhik, who hated the landlord because of the dues he had 
to pay him, and because lie interfered in his business and tore 
him from his work; the proletarian domestic and impoverished 
muzhik who was sold into bondage to the merchant; all suffered 
from serfdom: the merchant manufacturer, the worker, the 
kustar and the artisan. The only tie that linked all these people 
together was their hostility to serfdom; beyond that unanimity, 
the sharpest economic antagonisms began Ilow completely one 
must be lulled by sweet illusions to fail to perceive these an¬ 
tagonisms even today, when they have become so enormously 
developed, and to weep for the return of the limes of unanim¬ 
ity, when the realities of the situation demand struggle, demand 
that everyone who does not desire to be a WILLING or UN¬ 
WILLING time-server of the bourgeoisie shall take his stand 
on the side of the proletariat! 
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If you refuse to believe the florid talk about the “interests 
of the people” and try to delve deeper into the matter, you will 
find that you are dealing with the purest ideologists of the 
petty bourgeoisie, which dreams of improving, supporting and 
restoring its (“popular” in their jargon) husbandry by various 
innocent progressive measures, and which is totally incapable 
of understanding that, the relations of production being what 
they are, the only effect such progressive measures can have 
is to proletarianize the masses still more. We cannot but be 
grateful to the “friends of the people” for having done so 
much to reveal the class character of our intelligentsia and for 
thus having fortified the Marxists’ theory that our small pro- 
ducers are petty-bourgeois. They must inevitably hasten the 
dissipation of the old illusions and myths that have so long 
confused the minds of the Russian Socialists. The “friends of 
the people” have so mauled, vulgarized and soiled these theories 
that the Russian Socialists who held them are confronted with 
the inexorable dilemma—either to revise them, or to abandon 
them altogether and leave them to the exclusive use of the gen¬ 
tlemen who with smug solemnity announce urbi et orbi that 
the rich peasants are buying implements, and who with seri¬ 
ous mien assure us that we must welcome people who have 
grown weary of sitting around card tables. And in this strain 
Ihcy talk about a “popular system” and the “intelligentsia”— 
talk, not only with a serious air, but in pretentious, pompous 
phrases about broad ideals, about an ideal treatment of the 
problems of life!... 

The Socialist intelligentsia can expect to perform fruitful 
work only when it abandons its illusions and begins to seek 
support in the actual, and not the desired development of Rus¬ 
sia, in the actual, and not the possible economic relations of 
society. Moreover, its THEORETICAL work must be directed 
towards the concrete study of all forms of economic antagon¬ 
ism in Russia , the study of their connections and sequence of 
development; it must disclose these antagonisms wherever they 
have been concealed by political history, by the peculiarities 
of legal systems or by established theoretical prejudices. It must 
present an integral picture of our conditions as a definite sys¬ 
tem of relations of production , it must show that the erploita* 
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tion and expropriation of the toilers are inevitable under this 
system , and must point the way out of this system as indicated 
by economic development . 

This theory, based on a detailed study of Russian history 
and realities, must furnish an answer to the needs of the prole¬ 
tariat—and if it satisfies the requirements of science, then every 
awakening of the protesting thought of the proletariat will in¬ 
evitably guide this thought into the channels of Social-Democ¬ 
racy. The farther the building up of this theory advances, the 
more rapidly will Social-Democracy grow; for even the most 
artful guardians of the present system cannot prevent the 
awakening of the thought of the proletariat, because this sys¬ 
tem itself necessarily and inevitably leads to the intensified ex¬ 
propriation of the producers, to the continuous growth of the 
proletariat and of its reserve army, simultaneously with the 
progress of social wealth, the enormous growth of productive 
forces, and the so( ialization of labour by capitalism. Although 
a great deal has still to be done to build up this theory, the 
accomplishment of this task by the Socialists is guaranteed by 
the spread among them of materialism, the only scientific 
method, a method which demands that every program shall be 
a precise formulation of the actual process; it is guaranteed by 
the success of Social-Democracy, which has adopted these 
ideas—a success which has so stirred up our liberals and demo¬ 
crats that, as a certain Marxist puts it, their bulky magazines 
have ceased to be dull. 

In thus emphasizing the necessity, importance and immen¬ 
sity of the theoretical work of the Social-Democrats, 1 have 
not the least desire to suggest that this work must take preced¬ 
ence over PRACTICAL work 1 —still less that the latter be post¬ 
poned until the former is completed. Only the admirers of the 
“subjective method in sociology,’* or the followers of utopian 
Socialism, could arrive at such a conclusion. Of course, if it 


1 On the contrary, the practical work of propaganda and agitation 
must always take precedence, because: (1) theoretical work only provides 
replies to the problems which practical work raises, and (2) the Social- 
Democrats, for reasons over which they have no control, are too often 
compelled to confine themselves to theoretical work not to value highly 
every moment when practical work becomes possible. 
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is presumed that the task of Socialists is to seek “different 
[trom the actual) paths of development’' for the country, then, 
naturally, practical work becomes possible only when philo¬ 
sophical geniuses discover and indicate these “different paths”; 
and the discovery and indication of these paths will, in turn, 
mark the close of theoretical work, and the beginning of the 
work ot those who are to direct the “fatherland” along the 
“newly discovered” “different paths.” The position is altogether 
different when the task of the Socialists is understood to mean 
that they must be the ideological leaders of the proletariat m 
its actual struggle against actual and real enemies who pursue 
the actual path of social and economic development. In these 
circumstances, theoretical and practical work merge into one, 
which the veteran German Social-Democrat, Liebknecht, aptly 
described as: 

Studieren f Propagandieren , Organisieren. 1 

It is impossible to be an ideological leader without perform¬ 
ing the above-mentioned theoretical work, just as it is impos¬ 
sible to be an ideological leader without directing this work 
to meet the requirements of the cause, and without propagating 
the results of this theory among the workers and helping them 
to organize. 

Presenting the task in this way will guard Social-Democracy 
against the defects of dogmatism and sectarianism from which 
Socialist groups so often suffer. 

There can he no dogmatism where the supreme and sole 
criterion of a doctrine is whether or not it conforms to the 
actual process of social and economic development; there can 
l>e no sectarianism when the task undertaken is to assist the or¬ 
ganizing of the proletariat, and when, therefore, the role of the 
“intelligentsia” is to make special leaders from among the in¬ 
telligentsia unnecessary. 

Hence, notwithstanding the differences of opinion existing 
among Marxists on various theoretical questions, the methods 
of (heir polilical activity have remained unchanged ever since 
I he group arose. 


Study, propaganda, organization.— Erl. 
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The political activities of the Social-Democrats consist in 
assisting the development and organisation of the working-class 
movement in Russia, in transforming it from its present state 
of sporadic attempts at protests, “riots” and strikes which lack 
a guiding idea, into an organized struggle of the WHOLE Rus¬ 
sian working CLASS directed against the bourgeois regime and 
striving for the expropriation of the expropriators and the 
abolition of the social system which is based on the oppression 
of the toilers. Underlying these activities is the common con¬ 
viction of all Marxists that the Russian worker is the sole and 
natural representative of the whole toiling and exploited pop¬ 
ulation of Russia 1 

He is tlicir natural representative because the exploitation 
of the toilers in Russia is everywhere capitalistic in nature, if we 
leave out of account the moribund remnants of serf economy; 
only the exploitation of the mass of producers is on a small scale, 
scattered and undeveloped, whereas the exploitation of the fac¬ 
tory proletariat is on a large scale, socialized and concentrated. 
In the former case, exploitation is still enmeshed by mediaeval 
forms, by various political, legal and social trappings, tricks 
and devices, which hinder the toiler and his ideologist in per¬ 
ceiving the essence of the system which oppresses the toiler, 
and the way out of this system. In the latter case, on the con¬ 
trary, exploitation is fully developed and emerges in its pure 
form, witnout any confusing minutiae. The worker can no 
longer fail to see that it is capital that is oppressing him, and 
that his struggle must be waged against the bourgeois class. 
And this struggle, which is a struggle for the satisfaction of 
his immediate economic needs, for the improvement of his 
material conditions, inevitably demands that the workers or¬ 
ganize, and inevitably becomes a war not against individuals, 
but against a class } the class which not only in the factories, 
but everywhere oppresses and crushes the toilers. That is why 
the factory worker is none other than the foremost representative 


1 The man of the future in Russia is the muzhik—thought the represent¬ 
atives of peasant Socialism, the Narodniks in the broadest sense of the 
term. The man of the future in Russia is the worker—think the Social- 
Democrats. That is how the view of the Marxists was formulated in a 
certain manuscript 
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of the whole exploited population. And in order that he may fulfil 
his function of representative in an organized and sustained 
struggle, it is not at all necessary to enthuse him with “perspec¬ 
tives”; all that is needed is to make him understand his posi¬ 
tion, to make him understand the political and economic 
structure of the system that oppresses him and the necessity 
and inevitability of class antagonism under this system. The 
position of the factory worker in the general system of capital¬ 
ist relations makes him the sole fighter for the emancipation of 
the working class, for only the higher stage of development of 
capitalism, large-scale machine industry, creates the material 
conditions and the social forces necessary for this struggle. In 
all other places, where the forms of development of capitalism 
are low, these material conditions are absent: production is 
scattered among thousands of tiny enterprises (and they do not 
cease to be scattered enterprises even under the most equal! tar- 
ian forms of communal \andownership ), the exploited for the 
most part still possess tiny enterprises, and are thus tied to the 
very bourgeois system they should be fighting: this retards and 
hinders the development of the social forces that are capable 
of overthrowing capitalism. Scattered, individual, petty exploi¬ 
tation binds the toilers to a particular place, disunites them, 
prevents them from appreciating their class solidarity, pre¬ 
vents them from uniting and understanding that the cause of 
their exploitation is not any particular individual, but the 
whole economic system. Large-scale capitalism, on the con¬ 
trary, inevitably severs all the workers’ ties with the old society, 
with a particular locality and a particular exploiter; it unites 
them, compels them to think and puts them in condilions 
which enable them to commence an organized struggle. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is on the working class that the Social-Democrats 
• concentrate all their attention and all their activities. When its 
advanced representatives have mastered the ideas of scientific 
Socialism, the idea of the historical role of the Russian worker, 
when these ideas spread far and wide, and when there arise 
among the workers durable organizations which will transform 
the present sporadic economic war of the workers into a con¬ 
scious class struggle—then the Russian WORKER, rising at 
the head of all the democratic elements, will overthrow absolut- 
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ism and lead the RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side by side with 
the proletariat of ALL COUNTRIES) along the straight road of 
open political struggle towards the VICTORIOUS COMMU¬ 
NIST REVOLUTION. 

The End. 

1894* 


Appendix III 

When I speak of the narrow conception of Marxism, I 
have the Marxists themselves in mind. One cannot help re¬ 
marking in this connection that Marxism is most atrociously 
narrowed and garbled when our liberals and radicals under¬ 
take to expound it in the pages of the legal press. What an 
exposition it is I Only think how this revolutionary doctrine 
must be mutilated in order to fit it into the Procrustean bed 
of the Russian censorship! Yet our publicists lightheartedly 
perform that operation: Marxism as they expound it is practic¬ 
ally reduced to a doctrine of how under the capitalist system 
individual property, based on the labour of the owner, under¬ 
goes its dialectical development, how it becomes converted into 
its negation, and is then socialized. And with a serious mien, 
they assume the whole content of Marxism to lie in this 
“scheme,” ignoring all the specific features of its sociological 
method, the doctrine of the class struggle, and the direct pur¬ 
pose of the enquiry, namely, to disclose all the forms of an¬ 
tagonism and exploitation in order to help the proletariat get 
rid of them. It is not surprising that the result is something 
so pale and wan that our radicals begin to bewail the poor 
Russian Marxists. We should think sol Russian absolutism and 
Russian reaction would not be absolutism and reaction if it 
were possible, while they exist, to expound Marxism fully, 
exactly and completely, setting forth its conclusions without 
reservation! And if our liberals and radicals knew Marxism 
properly (if only, from German literature), they would scruple 
to disfigure it so in the pages of the censored press If a theory 
cannot be expounded—keep silent, or make the reservation 
that you are expounding it far from completely, that you are 
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omitting what is most essential) in it; but when you are ex¬ 
pounding only fragments how can you say that it is narrow? 

That indeed, is the only reason for the curious fact, pos¬ 
sible only in Russia, that people are counted Marxists who have 
no conception of the class struggle, of the antagonism neces¬ 
sarily inherent in capitalist society, and of the development ol 
this antagonism; who have no idea of the revolutionary role 
of the proletariat; who even directly come forward with bour¬ 
geois projects, provided only they contain such catchwords as 
“money economy,” its “necessity,” and similar expressions, 
which to regard as specifically Marxist requires all the intellec¬ 
tual profundity ot a Mr. Mikhailovsky. 1 

Marx on the other hand considered that the whole value of 
his theory lay in the fact that it is “by its very nature a crit¬ 
ical 2 and revolutionary theory.” And this latter quality is in¬ 
deed completely and unconditionally characteristic of Marx¬ 
ism, for this Iheory directly sets out to disclose all the forms 
of antagonism and exploitation in modern society, to trace their 
evolution, demonstrate their transient character, the inevita¬ 
bility of their transformation into a different form, and thus 
help the proletariat as quickly and easily as possible to put an 
end to all exploitation. The irresistible attraction which draws 
the Socialists of all countries to this theory indeed lies in the 
fact that it is at one and the same time strictly and profoundly 
scientific (representing as it does the last word in social science) 
and revolutionary, and combines the two not by chance, not 
only because the founder of the doctrine combined in his own 
person the qualities of a scientist and a revolutionary, but in¬ 
trinsically and inseparably, in the theory itself. For, indeed, the 
purpose of theory, the aim of science, as directly laid down 

1 Mikhailovsky N. K. (1842-1902)—prominent theoretician of the 
Nnrodovoltsi in 1880-1890. Carried on a fierce struggle against Ma~x 
ists —Ed. 

2 Note that Maix is speaking here of materialist criticism, which 
alone he regards as scientific—a criticism, that is, which compares the 
political, legal, social and other facts with economics, with the system of 
production relations, with the interests of the classes that inevitably spring 
from all antagonistic social relations. That Russian social relations are 
antagonistic, nobody could suiely doubt. Rut nobody has yet endeavoured 
to take them as a basis for such a criticism. 
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here, is to assist the class ol the oppressed in its actual) eco¬ 
nomic struggle. 

“We do not say to the world: Cease struggling—your whole 
struggle is futile . All we do is to provide it with a true slogan 
of the struggle” 

Hence, according to Marx, the direct purpose of science is 
to provide a true slogan of the struggle, that is, to be able to 
present this struggle objectively, as the product of a definite 
system of relations of production, to be able to understand the 
necessity of this struggle, its meaning, course and conditions of 
development. It is impossible to provide a “slogan of the strug- 
gle” unless every separate form of the struggle is minutely stud¬ 
ied, unless every one of its steps in the transition from one 
form to another is followed, so as to make it possible to define 
the situation at any given moment, without losing sight of the 
general character of the struggle and its general aim, namely, 
the complete and final abolition of all exploitation and all op¬ 
pression. 

Try to compare with Marx’s “critical and revolutionary” 
theory the insipid trash which “our well-known” N K. Mikh¬ 
ailovsky set forth in his “criticism” and tilted at, and you 
will be astonished that there can really be people who regard 
themselves as “ideologists of the toiling class,” yet confine 
themselves—to that “flat disc” into which our publicists trans¬ 
form the Marxian theory by expunging everything that is vital 
in it. 

Try to compare with the demands of this theory our Narod¬ 
nik literature, which also, you know, is motivated by the desire 
to be the ideological leader of the toiler, a literature devoted 
to the history and to the present state of our economic sys¬ 
tem in general and of the peasantry in particular, and you will 
be astonished that Socialists could remain satisfied with such a 
theory, which confined itself to studying and describing distress 
and to moralizing over it. Serfdom is depicted, not as a defi¬ 
nite form of economic organization which gives rise to exploita¬ 
tion of such and such a kind, to such and such antagonistic 
classes, to such and such political, legal and other systems, but 
simply as an abuse on the part of the landlords and an in¬ 
justice to the peasants. The Peasant Reform is depicted, not as 


7—6G0 
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a clash of definite economic forms and of definite economic 
classes, but as a measure of the authorities, who “chose” a 
“false path” by mistake, despite their very best intentions. 
Post-Reform Russia is depicted as a deviation from the true 
path, accompanied by the distress of the toiler, and not as a 
definite system of antagonistic relations of production with 
sucli and such a course of development. 

Now. however, there can be no doubt that this theory has 
lost credit, and the sooner Russian Socialists realize that with 
the present level of knowledge there can be no revolutionary 
theory except Marxism, the sooner they devote all their efforts 
to applying this theory to Russia, theoretically and practically— 
the surer and quicker will be the success of revolutionary 
work. 

1894 



A PROTEST BY RUSSIAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS 

.1/ a meeting of Social Democrats, seventeen in number, held 
at a certain place (in Russia), the following resolution was 
u nani m on si g pawed and it was resolved to publish it and 

to submit it to all the comrades for their consideration 

A tendency has been observed among Russian Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats recently to depart from the fundamental principles of 
Russian Social-Democracy t'liat were proclaimed by the found¬ 
ers and front-rank fighters, the members of the “Emancipa¬ 
tion of Labour” Group, 1 as well as in the Social-Democratic 
publications, of the Russian workers’ organizations of the 
nineties. The Credo 2 reproduced below, which is presumed to 
express the fundamental views of certain (“young”) Russian 
Social-Democrats, represents an attempt at a systematic and 
definite exposition of the “new views ” The following is the 
Credo in full. 

“The handicraft and manufacture period in the West left a sharp 
impress on the whole of subsequent history and particularly on the his- 
loiy of Social-Democracy. The fact that the bourgeoisie was obliged to 
fight for free forms, that it strove for release from the guild regulations 
which fetlered production, made the bourgeoisie a revolutionary clement; 
everywhere in the West it began with liberty, fraternity, igalite , (liberty, 
fraternity, equality) with the achievement of free political forms. By these 
gains, however, as Bismarck expressed it, it drew a bill on the future 
payable to its antipode—the working class. Almost everywhere in the 
West, the working class, as a class, did not win the democratic institutions 
—it made use of them. Against this it may be argued that the worfking 

1 “Emancipation of Labour ” Group—-the first Russian Marxist grouip 
founded by G. V. Plekhanov in 1883, in Switzerland, which did a great 
deal to disseminate Marxism in Russia.— Ed. 

2 Creed, program,^ world-outlook— Ed, 
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class took part in revolutions. A reference to history will refute this 
opinion because, precisely in 1848, when the consolidation of Constitutions 
look place in the West, the working class consisted of the urban artisan 
element, represented urban democracy, a factory proletariat hardly existed, 
while the proletariat employed in large-scale industry (the German weavers 
—Hauptmann, 1 The Weavers of Lyons) represented a wild mass capable 
only of rioting, but not of advancing any political demands. It can be 
definitely staled lhat the Constitutions of 1848 were won by the bourgeoisie 
and the small urban artisans. On (he other hand, the working class (arti¬ 
sans, manufactory workers, printers, weavers, walchmaikers, etc.) have 
been accustomed since the Middle Ages to membership in organizations, 
in mutual aid societies, religious societies, etc. This spirit of organization 
is still alive among the skilled workers in the West and sharply distin¬ 
guishes them from the factory proletariat who submit to organization badly 
and slowly and are capable only of forming lose organisation (temporary 
organizations) and not permanent organizations with rules and regulations 
These skilled manufacturing labourers comprised the core of Social- 
Democratic parties. Thus, the following picture was obtained: on the one 
hand, relatively easy and complete opportunity for political struggle, on 
the other hand, the opportunity foi the systematic organization of this 
struggle with the aid of the workers who had been trained in the manu¬ 
facturing period It was on this basis lhat theoretical and practical Marxism 
grew up in the West. The starting point was the parliamentary political 
struggle with the prospect—only superficially resembling Blanquism, 2 but 
•f a totally different origin—with the prospect of capturing power, on 
live one hand, and of a Zusammenbruch (cataclysm) on the other. Marxism 
was the theoretical expression of the prevailing practice- of the political 
struggle which prevailed over the economic struggle In Belgium and 
in France, but particularly in Germany, the workers organized the political 
struggle w T ith incredible ease, but it was with enormous difficulty and 
tremendous friction that thev organized the economic struggle. Even to 
this day the economic organizations compared with the political organiza¬ 
tions (Ibis docs not apply to England), are extraordinarily w^eak and 
unstable, and everywhere laissent d dtsirer quelque chose (leave much 
to be desired). While the energy in the political struggle had not yet been 
completely exhausted, Zusammenbruch was an essential organizational 
Schlagwort (catchword) destined to play an extremely important historical 
i ole. The fundamental law that can be discerned in studying the labour 


1 Gerhart Hauptmann (1862)—German poet and dramatist. Author ot 
The Weavers , a drama depicting the uprising of the Silesian weavers in 
the 1840’s — Ed. 

8 Blanquism —one of the trends in the French Socialist movement ot 
which Louis Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), a prominent French revolution¬ 
ary, was the leading spirit. “(Blanquism, M wrote Lenin, hoped “to free 
humanity from wage slavery not by means of thfe class struggle of the 
proletariat but by means of a conspiracy of a select intellectual minor 
ity ”—Ed. 
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movement is the line of least resistance. In the West, this ihne was political 
activity, and Marxism, as formulated /in 'the Communist Manifesto , was 
I he best possible form the movement could assume, liut when all energy 
had been exhausted in the political activity, when the political movement 
had reached a point of intensity beyond which it was difficult and almost 
impossible to lead it (the slow incicase in votes lately, the apathy of the 
public at meetings, the note of despondency m literature), on the othei 
hand, the ineffectiveness of parliamentary action and the entry into the 
arena of the ignorant masses of the unorganized and almost unorganizable 
iactory proletariat gave rise in the West to what is now called Bernstein- 
ism, 1 the crisis of Marxism. It is difficult to imagine a more logical pro¬ 
cess of development of the labour movement liom the period ot the 
Communist Manifesto to the period of Bernstein ism, and a careful study 
ol the whole of this process can determine with astronomical cva-ctiitude 
Ihe outcome ot this ‘‘crisis.” The point at issue here as, ol couise, nol 
the deieat or victory of Bernsteinism—that is of little interest; it is the 
1 un-da men tal change in practical activity that has been gradually taking 
place for a Jong time within the parties. 

‘This change will take place not only in the direction of a more ener¬ 
getic prosecution of the economic struggle and of the consolidation of the 
economic organizations, but also, and this is most important, in the direc¬ 
tion of a change m the attitude of the parties towards other opposition 
parties. Intoleiant Marxism, negative Marxism, primitive Marxism (whose 
conception of the class division of society is too schematic), will give way 
to democratic Marxism, and the social position of the party m modern 
society must undergo a sharp change. The party will recognize society, 
its narrow corporative and, in the majority of cases, sectarian tasks will 
he widened to social tasks, and its striving to seize power will be trans- 
iormed into a striving for change, a striving to reform present-day so 
ciely in a democratic direction adapted to the piesent state ot aiTa/irs 
vsith the object of protecting the rights (all rights) of the toiling classes 
in the most successful and fullest way. The concept ot ‘politics’ will be 
enlarged to truly social significance, and the practical demands of the 
moment will acquire greater weight and will be able lo count on receiv¬ 
ing greater attention than they have been getting up to now. 

“From this brief description oil the process ot development of the 
labour movement in the West, it is not difficult to draw conclusions foi 
Russia. In Russia, the line of least resistance will never tend in the direc¬ 
tion of political activity. The incredible political oppression that prevails 
gives rise to much talk about it and it is on this that attention is con 
centrnted; but it will never result in action being taken. While, in the 
West, the fact that the workers were draw'll into political activity served 

1 Bernsteinism —an opportunist trend in the international Social- 
Democratic movement which first appeared at the end of the nineteenth 
century of which Edward Bernstein, a German Social-Democrat, was the 
leading light. Bernstein strove to revise the revolulioivar) doctrines of 
Marx in the spirit of bourgeois liberalism.— Ed. 



lo strengthen and ciyxtalhze the weak iorces of the workers, in Russia, 
on the contrary, these weak torces are confronted with a wall ol* politicaJ 
oppression, and not only do they lack practical means ol lighting this 
oppression, and hence, also ot their own development, hut they aie 
systematically vli angled and cannot even give forth weak shoots. It to 
Lhis we add that the working class in our country has not inherited the 
Spirit of organization which distinguished the lighters m the West, we 
get a gloomy (picture, one that is likely to drive into despondency the most 
optimistic Marxist who believes thal an extia lactory chimney stack, by 
the very iact llial it exists, will bring gieat prosperity. The economic strug¬ 
gle too is hard, infinitely haid, but it is possible to wage it, it is in tact being 
waged by the masses themselves. Ry learning to organize in the midst ol 
this struggle, and coming into constant conflict wntli the political regime 
m tin; course of it, the Russian woiker will at last create what may be 
called the form of a labour movement, the organization or oiganizations 
(hat wiLl best conform to Russian conditions At the present, it can he said 
wilh certainly lhal Iho Russian labour movement is still in the amoeba 
state and has not yet created any form The strike movement, which is 
going on with all types of organization, cannot yet be described as the 
crystallized form of the Russian movement, whereas the underground 
organizations are not worth consideration even from the mere quantitative 
point ol view (quite apart from the question of their usefulness undei 
present conditions) 

“That is the situation 11 to this we add the famine and the piocess 
ol (he ruination ol the couiUiyside, which give rise to the Streikbrecher - 
ism, 1 and, consequently, to even greater difficulties m the way of laising 
the masses of the workers to a more tolerable cultural level, then . well, 
what is there to do tor the Russian Marxist?! The talk about an mdepeiid 
ent workers’ political party is nothing hut the product of an attempt 
lo tiansplant alien lasks and alien results to our soil. The Russian Marxist, 
so far, is a sad spectacle. His practical tasks at the present time aie paltrv 
his theoretical knowledge, in so far as he utilizes it, not as an instrument 
for research but as a scheme for activity, is worthless for the purpose 
of fulfilling even those paltry practical tasiks. Moreover, these borrow^! 
schemes aie harmful from the practical point of view' Oui Marxists 
torget that the working class in the West entered the field of political 
activity after it had already been cleared, and, are too contemptuous ol 
I he radical or liberal opposition activity of all other non-labour strata 
of society The slightest attempt to concentrate attention on public 
manifestations of a liberal political character rouses the protests of the 
orthodox Marxists who forget that a number of historical conditions 
prevent us from being Western Marxists and demand of us a different 
Marxism, applicable to and necessary for Russian conditions. Obviously, 
the fact that every Russian citizen lacks political feeling and sense cannot 
be compensated by talk about politics or by appeals to a non-existent 
power. This political sense can only be acquired by training, i.e , by parti- 


1 Strike breaking, scabbing,— Ed. 
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ripating in the life (however un-Marxian it may be) that is offered by 
Russian conditions. However opportune (temporarily) ‘negation’ may 
have been in the West, ;t is harmful in Russia, because negation comm? 
from something that is organized and having real power is one thing, 
whereas negation coming from an amorphous mass of scattered individuals 
is another thing 

“There is only one way out for title Russian Marxist: he must par¬ 
ticipate, r e, assiist in the economic struggle of the proletariat, and take 
part in libelal opposition activity As a ‘negator,’ the Russian Marxist 
came on the scene verv early, and this negation weakened that share of 
ids energy that should he used m the direction of political radicalism 
For the time being, this is not terrible: but if the clasps scheme prevents 
the Russian intellectual from taking an active part in life and removes 
him to too great a distance from opposition circles, it will be a seri¬ 
ous loss to all those who are compelled to tight for constitutional forms 
separately from the working class, which Ins not yet put forward polit¬ 
ical tasks The political innocence of the Russian Marxist intellectual 
winch is concealed behind his corebnic disquisitions as political topics 
may play the mischief with him ” 

Wo do not know whether then* are many Russian Social- 
Democrats who share these views. Rut there is no doubt that 
ideas of this kind have their adherents, and that is why we feel 
obliged lo protest categorically against such views and to warn 
all comrades of the danger of Russian Social-Democracy being 
diverted from the path it lias already chosen tor itself, v*: , 
the formation of an independent political workers’ parly 
Which shall he inseparable from the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat and which shall have for its immediate aim the win¬ 
ning of political liberty. 

The above-quoted Credo represents, firstly, “a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the process of development of the labour movement in 
the West,” and, secondly, “conclusions to he drawn for Russia." 

First of all, the conception of the history of tihe West 
European labour movement presented by the authors of the 
Credo is entirely wrong. It is not true to say that the working 
class in the West did not take part in tlhe struggle for political 
liberty and in political revolutions. The history of the Chartist 
movement and the revolutions of 1848 in France, Germany and 
Austria prove the opposite. It is absolutely untrue to say that 
‘'Marxism was the theoretical expression of the prevailing 
practice: of the political struggle which prevailed over the eco¬ 
nomic struggle.” On the contrary, “Marxism” appeared when 
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non-political .socialism prevailed (“Owenism," “Fourierism/’ 
“true socialism’*) and the Communist Manifesto took up (he 
cudgels at once against non-polilical socialism. Even when 
Marxism came out fully armed with theory ( Capital ) and or¬ 
ganized the celebrated International Workingmen’s Association, 
the political struggle was by no means the prevailing practice 
(narrow trade unionism in England, anarchism and Proudhon- 
ism in the Latin countries). The great (historic service per¬ 
formed bv Lassalle in Germany lav in the fact that he trans¬ 
formed the working class from a tail of the liberal bourgeoisie 
into an independent political party. Marxism linked up the 
economic and the political stiugglcs of Ibe working class into 
a single inseparable whole, and the efforts of the authors of 
the Credo to separate these two forms of struggle represent their 
most clumsy and deplorable departure from Marxism. 

Furthermore, the authors of the Credo are utterly wrong in 
respect to the present state of the West European labour move¬ 
ment and to the theory of Marxism, under the banner of which 
that movement is marching. To talk about the “crisis of Marx¬ 
ism” is merely to repeat the nonsense of the bourgeois hacks 
who are doing all they can lo exaggerate every disagreement 
among the Socialists and represent it as a split in the Socialist 
parties. The notorious Bernsteinism—in tfhe sense in which if 
is understood hv the general public, and hv the authors of the 
Credo in particular—is an attempt to narrow the theory of 
Marxism, an attempt to convert fhe revolutionary workers' 
party into a reformist party; and, as was to be expected, this 
attempt has been strongly condemned by the majority of the 
German Social-Democrats. Opportunist trends have more than 
once revealed themselves in the ranks of German Social- 
Democracy, and on every occasion they have been repudiated 
by fhe Party, which loyally guards the principles of revolution¬ 
ary international Social-Democracy. We are convinced that 
every attempt to transplant opportunist views to Russia will 
encounter an equally determined resistance on the part of the 
great majority of Russian Social-Democrats 

Similarly, there can he no suggestion of a “radical change 
in the practical activity” of the West European workers’ parties, 
in spite of what the authors of the Credo say: the tremendous 
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importance of the economic struggle of the proletariat, and the 
necessity for such a struggle, was recognized by Marxism from 
the very outset; and even in the ’forties Marx and Engels op¬ 
posed the utopian Socialists who denied the importance of this 
struggle. 

When the International Workingmen s Association was 
formed about twenty years later, the question of the importance 
of trade unions and of the economic struggle was raised at its 
very first Congress, at Geneva in I860. The resolution adopted 
at that Congress spoke explicitly of the importance of the eco¬ 
nomic struggle and warned the Socialists and the workers, on 
Hie one* hand, against exaggerating the importance of this 
struggle (which the English workers were inclined to do at that 
lime) and, on the other, against underestimating its importance 
(which the French and the Germans, particularly the Lassal- 
leans, were inclined to do). The resolution acknowledged that 
the trade unions were not only a natural, but also an essential 
phenomenon under capitalism and saw in them an extremely 
important means of organizing the working class for its daily 
struggle against capital and for the abolition of wage labour. 
The resolution declared that the trade unions must not devote 
attention exclusively to the “immediate slruggle against capi¬ 
tal," must not remain aloof to the general political and social 
movement of the working class; they must not pursue “nar¬ 
row” aims, blit must strive for the complete emancipation of 
Hie vast masses of the oppressed labourers. Since that time, the 
workers’ parties in the various countries have more than once 
discussed the question and, of course, will discuss it again and 
again, as to whether to devote more or less attention at the 
given moment to the economic or the political slruggle of the 
proletariat; but, the general question, or the question in prin¬ 
ciple, .stands todav as it was presented bv Marxism. The con¬ 
viction that the class struggle must necessarily combine the 
political and the economic struggle has become part of the flesh 
and blood of international Social-Democracy The experience 
of • history has, further, inconlrovertihly proved that the ab¬ 
sence of liberty, or the restriction of the political rights of the 
proletariat, always leads to the necessity of putting the political 
struggle in the forefront. 
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SHU Jess can there he any suggestion of any serious change 
in the attitude of the workers' party towards the other opposi¬ 
tion parties. In this respect, too, Marxism has mapped out the 
correct line, which is equally remote from exaggerating the 
importance of politics, from conspiracies (Blanquism, etc.) and 
from decrying politics or reducing it to opportunist reformist 
patching up of the social system (anarchism, mtopian and peity- 
bourgeois socialism, state socialism, professorial socialism, etc ) 
The proletariat must strive to form independent political work¬ 
ers’ parties, the main aim of which must be the capture of 
political power by the proletariat for the purpose of organizing 
Socialist society. The proletariat must not regard the other class¬ 
es and parties as a “single reactionary mass’; on the contrary, 
it must take part in the whole of political and social life, sup¬ 
port the progressive classes and parlies against the reaclionarv 
classes and parties, support every revolutionary movement 
against the present system, champion the interests of every 
oppressed nation or race, of every persecuted religion, disfran¬ 
chised sex. etc. The arguments the authors of the Credo ad¬ 
vance on this subject merely reveal a desire lo obscure the 
class character of the struggle of the proletariat, a desire lo 
weaken this struggle bv a senseless “recognition of society " 
lo reduce revolutionary Marxism to a trivial reformist trend 
We are convinced that the overwhelming majority of Russian 
Social-Democrats will totally reject this distortion of the fun¬ 
damental principles of Social-Democracy. Their incorrect prem¬ 
ises regarding the Wesl European labour movement led the 
authors of the Credo to draw still more erroneous “conclusions 
for Russia.” 

The assertion lhat the Russian working class “has no! vcl 
put forward political ta>sks” simply reveals ignorance of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. Even the Northern Russian 
Workers’ Union formed in 1878 and the South Russian Work¬ 
ers’ Union formed in 1870 put forward the demand for po¬ 
litical liberty in their program. After the reaction of the ’eight¬ 
ies. the working class repeatedly put forward the same demand 
m the ’nineties. The assertion that “the talk about an independ¬ 
ent workers’ political party is nothing hut the product of an 
attempt to transplant alien tasks and alien results to our soil” 
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i eveals a complete failure to understand the historical role ol 
the Russian working class and the most vital tasks of Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democracy. Apparently, the program of the authors 
of the Credo inclines to the idea that the working class, “fol¬ 
lowing the line of least resistance,” should confine itself to* the 
economic struggle while the “liberal opposition elements'’ fight 
for “constitutional forms” with the “participation” of the Marx¬ 
ists. The application of such a program would be tantamount 
lo political suicide for Russian Social-Democracy, tantamount 
to greatly retarding and restricting the Russian labour move¬ 
ment and the Russian revolutionary movement (for us the two 
latter terms are synonymous). The mere fact that it was pos¬ 
sible for a program tike this to appear shows how well ground¬ 
ed were the fears expressed by one of the foremost Champions 
of Russian Social-Democracy, P. B. Axelrod, when, at the end 
of 1897, he wrote of the possibility of such a prospect: 

“The labour movement keeps lo the narrow rut oi purely economic 
conflicts between the workers and employers and, in itself, taken as a 
whole, is not of a political character, while m the struggle toi political 
liberty the advanced id rata of the proletariat follow the revolutionary 
circles and factions ol the so-called intelligentsia.” (Axelrod, The Present 
Tasks and Tactics of the Russian Social-Democrats , Geneva, 1898, p 19 ) 

Russian Social-Democrats must declare a determined war 
aganyst the whole body of ideas expressed in the Credo , tor 
these ideas lead straight to the translation of this prospect into 
reality. Russian Social-Democrats must bend every effort to 
translate into reality another prospect, depicted by P. B. Axel¬ 
rod in the following words: 

“The other prospect. Social-Deinociacy will organize the Russian 
proletariat m an independent political party which will light tor liberty, 
paitly, side by side and in alliance with the bourgeois revolutionary 
I actions (if such exist), and partly by recruiting directly into its ranks 
or securing the following of the most democratic and revolutionary 
elements of the intelligentsia.” ( Ibid , ,p. 20.) 

At the time P. B. Axelrod wrote the above lines the declara¬ 
tions made by Social-Democrats in Russia showed clearly that 
the overwhelming majority of them adhered to the same point 
of view. It is true that one St. Petersburg workers’ paper. 
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Rabochaya Mysl [Workers' Thought J seemed to incline toward 
the ideas of the authors of the Credo and in the leading article 
on its program (in issue No. 1, Oct. 1897) it, regrettably, ex¬ 
pressed the utterly erroneous idea, which runs counter to So¬ 
cial-Democracy, that the “economic basis of the movement" 
may be “obscured by the effort constantly to keep in mind 
political ideals.” At the same time, however, another St. Peters¬ 
burg workers' newspaper, the St, Peterburgski Rabochy Listok 
[Sf. Petersburg Workers' PaperJ (No, 2, Sept. 1897) emphatic¬ 
ally expressed the opinion lhat “the overthrow of the autoc¬ 
racy ... can be achieved only by a well organized and numer¬ 
ically strong workers' party” and that “organized in a strong 
party” the workers will “emancipate themselves, and the whole 
of Russia, from all political and economic oppression.” A third 
newspaper, the Rabochaya Gazeta [Workers' Gazette ], in its 
leading article in issue No. 2 (Nov 1897), wrote: “The fight 
against the autocratic government for political liberty is the 
immediate task of the Russian labour movement.” “The Rus¬ 
sian labour movement will increase its forces tenfold if it comes 
out as a single, harmonious whole, with a common name and 
a well-knit organization. ...” “The separate workers' circles 
should combine into a single, common party.” “The Russian 
workers’ party will be a Social-Democratic Party.” That the 
overwhelming majority of Russian Social-Democrats fully share 
the views expressed by Rabochaya Gazeta is seen from the fact 
that the Congress of Russian Social-Democrats which was held 
in the spring of 1898 formed the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party, published its Manifesto and recognized the Ra¬ 
bochaya Gazeta as the official organ of the Party. Thus, the 
authors of the Credo are retreating an enormous distance from 
the stage of development which Russian Social-Democracy has 
already achieved and recorded in the Manifesto of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party. If, as the result of desperate 
persecution by the Russian government, the activities of the 
Party have at the present time temporarily subsided and its 
official organ is no longer appearing, the task of all Social- 
Democrats is to exert every effort finally to consolidate the 
Party, to draw up the Party program and to revive its official 
organ. In view of the wavering of opinion evidenced by the 
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fact that programs like the above-examined Credo can appear, 
we think it particularly necessary to emphasize the following 
fundamental principles that were expounded in the Manifesto 
and which are of enormous importance for Russian Social- 
Democracy. First: Russian Social-Democracy “desires lo be 
and remain the class movement of the organized masses of 
workers.” Hence it follows that the motto of Social-Democracy 
must be to 'help the workers not only in their economic, but 
also in their political struggle; to carry on agitation not only 
in connection with immediate economic needs, but also in 
connection witli all manifestations of political oppression; to 
carry on propaganda not only of the ideas of scientific Social¬ 
ism, but also of the ideas of democracy. The only banner the 
class movement of the workers can have is the theory of rev¬ 
olutionary Marxism, and Russian Social-Democracy must see 
that it is further developed and put info practice, and at the 
^ame time protect it against those distortions and vulgarizations 
to which “fashionable theories” are often subjected (and the 
successes of revolutionary Social-Democracy in Russia have 
already made Marxism a “fashionable” theory). While concen¬ 
trating cdl its efforts at the present time on activity among 
factory workers and mine workers, Social-Democrats must 
not forget that with the expansion of the movement they must 
also recruit into the ranks of the masses of the workers they 
organize the home workers, artisans, agricultural labourers 
and the millions of ruined and starving peasants. 

Second: “On his strong shoulders the Russian worker must 
and will carry to a head the cause of winning political liberty.’’ 
Since the immediate task it sets itself is to overthrow absolut¬ 
ism, Social-Democracy must act as the vanguard in the fight 
for democracy, and consequently, if for no other reason, must 
give every support to all the democratic elements of the popula¬ 
tion of Russia and win them as allies. Only an independent 
workers’ party can serve as firm bulwark in the fight against 
the autocracy, and only in alliance with such a party, only by 
supporting it, can all the other fighters for political liberty dis¬ 
play their activities. 

Third and la»st: “As a Socialist movement and Socialist 
trend, the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party carries on 
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I lie cause and traditions of the whole of the preceding revolu¬ 
tionary movement in Russia: considering the task of winning 
political liberty the most important of the immediate tasks of 
Ihc Party as a whole, Social-Democracy is marching towards 
the goal that was clearly mapped out long ago by the glorious 
representatives of the old Narodnaya Volya The traditions ot 
the whole preceding revolutionary movement demand that the 
Social-Democrats shall at the present time concentrate their 
charts on the organization of the Party, on strengthening its 
internal discipline, and on developing the technique of secrecy. 
If the representatives of the old “Narodnaya Volya” managed 
tv) play an enormous role in the history ol' Russia in spite ol 
the fact that onlv narrow social strata supported the few heroes, 
and in spite of t!he fact that it was by no means a revolutionary 
theory that served as the banner of the movement, Social-De¬ 
mocracy, relying on the class struggle of the proletariat, will 
succeed in becoming invincible “The Russian proletariat will 
throw ofT the yoke of autocracy in order, with still greater 
energy, to continue the struggle against capital and the bour¬ 
geoisie for the complete victory of Socialism.” 

We invite all groups of Social-Democrats and all workers’ 
circles in Russia to discuss the above-quoted Credo and our 
resolution, and to express a definite opinion on the question 
raised, in order that all differences may be removed and in 
order that the work of organizing and strengthening the Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democratic Labour Parly may be accelerated. 

Groups and circles may send their resolutions to t'he League 
of Russian Social-Democrats Abroad which, on (he basis of 
point 10 of the decision of the Congress of Russian Social- 
Democrats held in 1898, is a part of the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party and its representative abroad. 


\ugust September 1899 



OUR PROGRAM 

International Social-Democracy is at present in a state of 
mental wavering Hitherto the doctrines of Marx and Engels 
were considered to be the firm foundation of revolutionary 
theory, but voices are now being raised on all hands declaring 
that these doctrines are inadequate and obsolete Whoever de¬ 
clares himself to be a Social-Democrat and intends to publish 
a Social-Democratic organ must precisely define his attitude to 
a question which is by no means agitating the German Social- 
Democrats alone. 

We stand wholly on the basis of the theory of Marx: this 
theory was the first to transform Socialism from a utopia into 
a science, to lay down a firm foundation for this science and 
to indicate the path that must be followed in further develop¬ 
ing this science and elaborating it in all its parts. It exposed 
the nature of modern capitalist economy by explaining how 
the hire ot the labourer, the purchase of labour power, masks 
the enslavement ol millions of propertyless people by a handful 
of capitalists, the owners of the land, factories, mines and so 
forth It showed how the whole development ot modern capi¬ 
talism tends toward the ousting of small-scale production by 
large-scale production and creates the conditions which render 
a Socialist order of society possible and necessary. It taught us 
how, beneath the surface of rooted customs, political intrigues, 
abstruse laws and intricate doctrines, to discern the class strug¬ 
gle, the struggle between all species of propertied classes and 
the propertyless mass, the proletariat, which stands at the head 
of all the propertyless. It made clear the real task of a revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist party: not to invent plans for the refashion¬ 
ing of society, not to preach sermons to the capitalists and their 
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hangers-on about improving the lot of the workers, not to 
hatch conspiracies, but to organize the class struggle of the 
proletariat and to lead this struggle, the ultimate aim of which 
is the conquest of political power by the proletariat and the 
organization of a Socialist society . 

And we now ask: Has anything new been introduced into 
this theory by its loud-voiced “renovators” who have raised so 
much noise in our day and have grouped themselves around 
the German Socialist Bernstein? Absolutely nothing. They have 
not advanced one single step the science which Marx and 
Engels enjoined us to develop; they have not taught the pro¬ 
letariat any new methods of struggle; they have only retreated, 
borrowing fragments ot backward theories and preaching to 
the proletariat not the theory of struggle but the theory of ces¬ 
sion, cession to the most vicious enemies of the proletariat— 
the governments and bourgeois parties—who never cease to 
seek for new means of baiting the Socialists. Plekhanov, one 
of the founders and leaders of Russian Social-Democracy, was 
absolutely right in mercilessly criticizing the latest “criticism” 
by Bernstein, whose views have now been rejected by the rep¬ 
resentatives of the German workers as well (at the Hanover 
Congress). 

We know that a flood of accusations will be showered on * 
us for these words; they will cry that we want to convert the 
Socialist Party into an order of “true believers” which per¬ 
secutes “heretics” for deviations from “dogma,” for every in¬ 
dependent opinion, and so forth. We are acquainted with all 
these fashionable and trenchant phrases. Only there is not a 
grain of truth or sense in them. There cannot be a strong So¬ 
cialist Party without a revolutionary theory which unites all 
Socialists, from which they draw all their convictions, and 
which they apply in their methods of struggle and means of 
action. To defend such a theory, which to the best of your 
knowledge you consider to be true, against unfounded attacks 
and attempts to vitiate it, does not imply that you are an enemy 
of all criticism. We do not regard Marx’s theory as something 
final and inviolable; on the contrary, we are convinced that it 
has only laid the cornerstones of the science which Socialists 
must advance in all directions if they do not want to lag behind 
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the march of life. We think that an independent elaboration of 
Marx’s theory is especially necessary for Russian Socialists, 
since this theory provides only general guiding principles which, 
in particular , are to be applied differently to England than to 
France, dillerently to France than to Germany, differently to 
Germany than to Russia. We shall therefore gladly afford 
space in our paper for articles on theoretical questions and we 
invite all comrades openly to discuss controversial points. 

What are the main questions which arise m applying the 
program common to all Social-Democrats to Russia? We have 
already said that the essence ol this program consists in the 
organization of the class struggle of the proletariat and in 
leading this struggle, the ultimate aim of which is the conquest 
of political power by the proletariat and the organization of a 
Socialist society. The class struggle of tlic proletariat falls into 
«n economic struggle (a struggle against individual capitalists 
or against individual groups of capitalists for the improvement 
of the condition of the workers), and a political struggle (a 
struggle against the government for the extension of the rights 
of the people, i e., for democracy, and for the expansion of the 
political power of the proletariat). Some Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats (among them apparently those who run the Rabochnya 
Mysl) regard the economic struggle as incomparably more im¬ 
portant and almost go so lar as to relegate the political struggle 
to a more or less distant future This standpoint is absolutely 
wrong. All Social-Democrats are agreed that it is necessary to 
organize the economic struggle of the working class, that it is 
necessary, on this basis, to carry on agitation among the work¬ 
ers, i e., to help the workers in their day-to-day struggle against 
the employers, to draw their attention to every torm and every 
case of oppression and in this way to make clear to them the 
necessity of unitv But to forget the political for the economic 
struggle would mean digressing from the basic principle of in¬ 
ternational Social-Democracy, would mean forgetting what the 
entire history of the labour movement teaches us. The con¬ 
firmed adherents of the bourgeoisie and the government 
which serves it, have made repeated attempts even to organize 
purely economic unions of workers and to divert them in this 
way from “politics,” from Socialism II is quite possible that 
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the Russian government, too, will succeed in undertaking 
something of the kind, as it has always endeavoured to throw 
some paltry sops or, rather, sham grants to the people, only 
to turn their thoughts away from the fact that they are op¬ 
pressed and are without rights No economic struggle can give 
the workers a substantial improvement, it cannot, even, be con¬ 
ducted on a large scale unless the workers have the right freely 
to organize meetings, unions, have their own newspapers and 
send their representatives to the national assemblies, as do the 
workers in Germany and all flie other European countries 
(with the exception of Turkey and Russia). But in order to win 
these rights it is necessary to wage a political struggle . In Rus¬ 
sia. not only the workers, but all citizens are deprived of polit¬ 
ical rights Russia is an absolute monarchy, unrestricted by 
any limitations The tsar alone promulgates laws, appoints 
officials and controls them For this reason, it seems as though 
in Russia the tsar and the tsarist government are independent 
of any classes and accord equal treatment to all. In reality , 
however, all the officials are chosen exclusively from the pos¬ 
sessing class and all are subject to the influence of the large 
capitalists who make the ministers dance to their tune and 
achieve whatever they want. The Russian working class is 
burdened by a double yoke; it is robbed and plundered by the 
capitalists and the landowners, and to prevent it from fighting 
it is bound hand and foot by the police, it is gagged and every 
attempt to defend the rights of the people is followed by perse¬ 
cution. Every strike against a capitalist results in the military 
and police being let loose on the workers. Every economic 
struggle of necessity turns into a political struggle, and Social- 
Democracy must indissolubly combine the one with the other 
into a single class struggle of the proletariat . The first and the* 
chief aim of such a struggle must be the conquest of political 
rights, the conquest of political liberty If the workers of 
St Petersburg alone, with the scant support of the Socialises, 
have rapidly succeeded in wringing concessions from the gov- 
eminent—the passing of a law reducing the working day—the 
Russian working class as a whole, led by a united “Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party” will be able, by waging a per- 
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sistent struggle, in wringing incomparably more important 
concessions. 

The Russian working class will succeed in waging its eco¬ 
nomic and political struggle alone, even if no other class comes 
to its support. The workers, however, do not stand 'alone in 
the political struggle. The complete disfranchisement of the 
people and the arbitrary misrule of the bashi-bazouk officials 
rouses the indignation of all who have any pretensions to 
honesty and education, who cannot reconcile themselves with 
the persecution of all free speech and all free thought, it rouses 
the indignation of the persecuted Poles, Finns, Jews, Russian 
sects, it rouses the indignation of the small merchants, of the 
manufacturers, the peasants, of all who can nowhere find pro¬ 
tection from the persecution of the officials and the police. All 
these groups of the population are incapable, separately, of 
carrying on a persistent political struggle, but when the work¬ 
ing class raises aloft the banner of this struggle, it will be sup¬ 
ported on all sides. Russian Social-Democracy will place itself 
at the head of all the fighters for the rights of the people, of 
all the fighters for democracy, and then it will be invincible. 

These are our fundamental views which we shall develop 
systematically and from every aspect in our paper. We are con¬ 
vinced that in this way we shall tread the path which has been 
indicated by the “Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party” in 
the “Manifesto” it published. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

BURNING QUESTIONS OF OUR MOVEMENT 
(Excerpt) 


I DOGMATISM AND “FREEDOM OF CRITICISM" 

A WHAT IS “FREEDOM OF CRITICISM”? 

“Freedom of criticism/’ this undoubtedly is the most fash¬ 
ionable slogan at the present time, and the one most frequently 
employed in lie* controversies between the Socialists and demo¬ 
crats ol all countries. At first sight, nothing would appear 
to be more strange than the solemn appeals by one of the par¬ 
ties to the dispute for freedom of criticism Have voices been 
raised in some of the advanced parties against the constitutional 
law*of the majority of European countries which guarantees 
freedom to science and scientific investigation? “Something 
must be wrong here,” an onlooker, who lias not yet fully ap¬ 
preciated llie nature of the disagreements among the contro¬ 
versialists, will say when he hears this fashionable slogan re¬ 
peated at every cross-road. “Evidently this slogan is one of the 
conventional phrases which, like a nickname, becomes legit¬ 
imatized by use, and becomes almost an appellative,” he will 
conclude. 

In fact, it is no secret that two separate tendencies have 
been formed in present-day international Social-Democracy 1 

1 Incidentally, this perhaps is the only occasion in the history of 
modern Socialism in which controversies between various tendencies within 
the Socialist movement have grown from national into international 
controversies, and this is extremely encouraging Formerly, the disputes 
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The fight between these tendencies now flares up in a bright 
flame, and now dies down and smoulders under the ashes of 
imposing “resolutions for an armistice.” What this “new” 
tendency, which adopts a “critical” attitude towards “obsolete 
doctrinaire” Marxism, represents has been stated with sufficient 
precision by Bernstein, and demonstrated by Millerand. 1 

Social-Democracy must change from a party of the social 
revolution into a democratic party of social reforms. Bernstein 
has surrounded this political demand with a whole battery of 
symmetrically arranged “new” arguments and reasonings. The 
possibility of putting Socialism on a scientific basis and of 
proving that it is necessary and inevitable from the point of 
view of the materialist conception of history was denied, as 
also were the facts of growing impoverishment and proletarian¬ 
ization and the intensification of capitalist contradictions The 
very conception, “ultimate aim/ 1 was declared to he unsound, 
and the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat was absolute¬ 
ly rejected. It was denied that there is any difference in prin¬ 
ciple between liberalism and Socialism. The theory of the class 
struggle was rejected on the grounds that it could not be ap¬ 
plied to a strictly democratic society, governed according to the 
will of the majority, etc. 

Thus, the demand for a definite change from revolutionary 
Social-Democracy to bourgeois social-reformism was accom¬ 
panied by a no less definite turn towards bourgeois criticism 


between ttie Lassalleans and the Eisenachers, between the Guesdites and 
the Possibilisls, between the Fabians and the Social-Democrats, and 
between the “Narodnaya Volya”-ites and Social-Democrats, remained 
purely national disputes, reflected purely national features and proceeded, 
as it were, on different planes At the present time (this is quite evident 
now), the English Fabians, the French Ministerialists, the German Bcin- 
stcimtes and the Russian “critics” [t.e , the critics of Marxism. The 
reference is to Struve, Bulgakov, Tugan-Baranovsky and others who 
attacked revolutionary Marxism in the legal publications of the ’nineties — 
Ed. 1—all belong to the same family, all extol each other, learn from 
each other, and are rallying ttieir forces against "doclrinaiic” Marxism. 
Perhaps in this first really international battle with Socialist opportunism, 
international revolutionary Social-Democracy will become sufficiently 
strengthened to put an end to the political reaction that has long reigned 
in Europe. 

1 The reference is to the French “Socialist” A. Millerand entering the 
Wafdeck-Rousseau (1899) reactionary bourgeois government — Ed. 
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of all the fundamental ideas of Marxism. As this criticism of 
Marxism has been going on for a long time now, from the 
political platform, from university chairs, in numerous pam¬ 
phlets and in a number of scientific works, as the younger gen¬ 
eration of the educated classes has been systematically trained 
for decades on this criticism, it is not surprising that the “new, 
critical” tendency in Social-Democracy should spring up, all 
complete, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The content 
of this new tendency did not have to grow and develop, it was 
transferred bodily from bourgeois literature to Socialist liter¬ 
ature 

To proceed. If Bernstein’s theoretical criticism and political 
yearnings are slili obscure to anyone, the French have taken 
the trouble to demonstrate the “new method.” In this instance, 
also, France has justified its old reputation as the country in 
which “more than anywhere else, the historical class struggles 
were each time fought out to a decision. ..” (Engels, in his 
introduction to Marx’s The Eighteenth Bnimaire .) The French 
Socialists have begun, not to theorize, but to act. The more 
developed democratic political conditions in France have per¬ 
mitted them to put “Bernsteinism into practice” immediately, 
with all ils consequences. Millerand has provided an excel'ent 
example of practical Bernsteinism; not without reason did 
Bernstein and Vollmar rush so zealously to defend and praise 
him! Indeed, if Social-Democracy, in essence, is merely a re¬ 
formist parly, and must be hold enough to admit this openly, 
then not only has a Socialist the right to join a bourgeois cab¬ 
inet, it is even his duty always to strive to do so. If democracy, 
in essence, means the abolition of class domination, then why 
should not a Socialist minister charm the whole bourgeois 
world by orations on class collaboration? Why should he not 
remain in the cabinet even after the shooting down of workers 
bv gendarmes has exposed, for the hundredth and thousandth 
time, the real nature of the democratic co-operation of class¬ 
es?. .. And the reward for this utter humiliation and self¬ 
degradation of Socialism in the face of the whole world, for 
the corruption of the Socialist consciousness of the working 
class—the only basis that can guarantee our victory—the re¬ 
ward for this is imposing plans for niggardly reforms, so nig- 
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gardly in fact that much more has been obtained from bour¬ 
geois governments! 

He who does not deliberately close his eyes cannot fait to 
see that the new “critical” tendency in Socialism is nothing 
more nor less than a new species of opportunism. And if we 
judge people not by the brilliant uniforms they deck them¬ 
selves in, not by the imposing appellations they give themselves, 
but by their actions, and by what they actually advocate, 
it will be clear that “freedom of criticism” means freedom for 
an opportunistic tendency in Social-Democracy, the freedom to 
convert Social-Democracy into a democratic reformist party, 
the freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bourgeois ele¬ 
ments into Socialism. 

“Freedom” is a grand word, but under the banner of free 
trade the most predatory wars were conducted, under the ban¬ 
ner of free labour, the toilers were robbed The modern use 
of the term “freedom of criticism” contains the same inherent 
falsehood. Those who are really convinced that they have ad¬ 
vanced science would demand, not freedom for the new views 
to continue side by side with the old. but the substitution of the 
new views for the old The cry “Long live freedom of criti¬ 
cism,” that is heard today, too strongly calls to mind the fable 
of the empty barrel. 

We are marching in a compact group along a precipitous 
and difficult path, firmly holding each other by the hand We 
are surrounded on all sides by enemies, and are under their al¬ 
most constant fire. We have combined voluntarily, precisely for 
the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not to retreat into the 
adjacent marsh, the inhabitants of which, from the very outset, 
have reproached us with having separated ourselves into an 
exclusive group and with having chosen the path of struggle 
instead of the path of conciliation And now several among us 
begin to cry out: let us go into this marsh! And when we begin 
to shame them, they retort: how conservative you are! Are vou 
not ashamed to deny us the right to invite vou to take a better 
road! Oh, yes, gentlemen! You are free not only to invite us, 
but to go yourselves wherever you will, even into the marsh 
In fact, we think that the marsh is your proper place, and we 
are prepared to render you every assistance to get there. Only 
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let go of our hands, don’t clutch at us and don’t besmirch the 
grand word “freedom”; for we too are “free” to go where we 
please, free not only to fight against the marsh, but also against 
those who are turning towards the marsh 

D ENGELS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE THEORETICAL 
STRUGGLE 

“Dogmatism, doctnnainsm,” “ossification of the Party—the 
inevitable retribution that follows the violent strait-lacing of 
thought”—these are the enemies which the knightly champions 
of “freedom of criticism” rise up in arms against in Rabocheye 
Dyelo . We are very glad that this question has been brought 
up and we would only propose to add to it another question: 

Who are the judges? 

Before us lie two publisher’s announcements. One, The 
Program of the Periodical Organ of the Union of Russian So - 
cial-Democrats—Rabocheye *Dyelo (reprint from No 1 of 
Rabocheye Dyelo), and the other an announcement of the re¬ 
sumption of the publications ot the “Emancipation of Labour 
Group ” Both arc dated 1899, a time when the “crisis of Marx¬ 
ism” had long since been under discussion. And what do we 
find? You would seek in vain in the first publication for any 
reference to this phenomenon, or a definite statement of the 
position the new organ intends to adopt on this question Of 
theoretical work and the urgent tasks that now confront it no! 
a word is said either in this program or in the supplements to 
it that were passed by the Third Congress of the Union in 1901 
(Two Congresses , pp. 15-18) During the whole of this time the 
editorial board of Rabocheye Dyelo ignored theoretical ques¬ 
tions, in spite of the fact thal these questions were agitating the 
minds of all Social-Democrats all over the world. 

The other announcement, on the contrary, first of all points 
to the diminution of interest in theory observed in recent years, 
imperatively demands “vigilant attention to the theoretical side 
of the revolutionary movement of the proletariat,” and calls for 
“ruthless criticism of the Bernsteinian and other anti-revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies” in our movement The issues of Zarya that 
have appeared show how this program has been carried out. 
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Thus we see that high-sounding phrases against the ossifica* 
tion of thought, etc., conceal unconcern and impotence in the 
development of theoretical thought. The case of the Russian 
Social-Democrats very strikingly illustrates the fact observed 
in the whole of Europe (and tong ago noted also by the German 
Marxists) that the notorious freedom of criticism does not imply 
the substitution of one theory for another, but freedom from 
every complete and consistent theory; it implies eclecticism and 
lack of principle Those who have the slightest acquaintance 
with the actual state of our movement cannot but see that the 
wide spread of Marxism wife accompanied by a certain lower¬ 
ing of the theoretical level Quite a number of people with very 
little, and even a total lack of theoretical training joined the 
movement because of its practical significance and its practical 
successes VVe can therefore judge how tactless Rabochexje 
Dyelo is when, with an air of triumph, it quotes Marx’s state¬ 
ment: ‘‘Every step of real movement is more important than 
a dozen programs.” To repeat these words in a period of 
theoretical chaos is like wishing mourners at a funeral “many 
happy returns of the day ” Moreover, these words of Marx are 
taken from his letter on the Gotha Program, in which he sharp¬ 
ly condemns eclecticism in the formulation of principles: if you 
must unite, Marx wrote to the Party leaders, then enter into ag¬ 
reements to satisfy the practical aims of the movement, but do 
not haggle over principles, do not make “concessions” in theory. 
This was Marx’s idea, and yet there are people among us who 
strive—in his name!—to belittle the significance of theory. 

Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolution¬ 
ary movement This thought cannot be insisted upon too 
strongly al a time when the fashionable preaching of opportun¬ 
ism goes hand in hand with an infatuation for the narrowest 
forms of practical activity. Yet, for Russian Social-Democrats 
the importance of theory is enhanced by three circumstances, 
which are often forgotten: firstly, by the fact that our Party is 
only in process of formation, its features are only just becom¬ 
ing outlined, and it is yet far from having settled accounts with 
other trends of revolutionary thought, which threaten to divert 
the movement from the proper path. On the contrary, we only 
very recently observed a revival of non-Social-Democratic rev- 
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olutionary trends (which Axelrod long ago warned the Econ¬ 
omists would happen). Under such circumstances, what at first 
sight appears to be an “unimportant” mistake may lead to 
most deplorable consequences, and only short-sighted people 
can consider factional disputes and a strict differentiation be¬ 
tween shades inopportune and superfluous The fate of Russian 
Social-Democracy for many many years to come may depend 
on the strengthening of one or other “shade.” 

Secondly, the Social-Democratic movement is essentially 
international. This does not merely mean that we must combat 
national chauvinism, but also thatfp movement that is starting 
in a young country can be successful only if it assimilates the 
experience of other countries And in order to assimilate this 
experience, it is not enough merely to be acquainted with it, 
or simply to transcribe the latest resolutions This requires the 
ability to treat this experience critically and to test it independ¬ 
ently Anybody who realizes how enormously the modern 
labour movement has grown and become ramified will under¬ 
stand what an amount of theoretical force and political (as well 
as revolutionary) experience is needed to fulfil this task. 

Thirdly, the national tasks of Russian Social-Democracy are 
such as have never confronted any other Socialist Party in the 
world. Further on we shall have occasion to deal with the 
political and organizational duties which the task of emancipat¬ 
ing the whole people from the yoke of autocracy imposes upon 
us At the moment, we only wish to state that the role of van¬ 
guard fighter can be fulfilled only by a, party that is guided 
by the most advanced theory. In order to understand what this 
means at all concretely, let the reader recall predecessors of 
Russian Social-Democracy like Herzen, Belinsky Chernvshev- 
sky and the brilliant galaxy of revolutionaries of the ’seventies; 
let him ponder over the world significance which Russian lit¬ 
erature is now acquiring, let him ... but that is enoughl 

Let us quote what Engels said in 1874 concerning the sig¬ 
nificance of theory in the Social-Democratic movement Engels 
recognizes not two forms of the great struggle of Social-De¬ 
mocracy (political and economic), as is the fashion among us, 
but three, adding to the first two the theoretical struggle. His 
recommendations to the German labour movement, which had 
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become strong, practically and politically, are so instructive 
from the standpoint of present-day problems and controversies, 
that we hope the reader will not be vexed with us for quoting 
a long passage from his prefatory note to Der deutsche Bauem- 
krieg which has long become a bibliographical rarity. 

“The German workers have two important advantrgcs over those of 
the rest of Europe. First, they belong to the most theoretical people of 
Europe; they have retained that sense of theory which the so-called 
‘educated* people of Germany have almost completely lost Without German 
philosophy which preceded it, particularly that of Hegel, German scien¬ 
tific Socialism—the only scientific Socialism that has ever exislcd—would 
never have come into being Without a sense of theory among the workers, 
this scientific Socialism would never have passed so entirely into thur 
flesh and blood as has been the case What an immeasurable advantage 
this is may be seen, on the one hand, from the indifference towards all 
theory, which is one of the main reasons why the English ilahour move¬ 
ment moves so slowly in spile of the splendid organization of the individual] 
unions: on the other hand, from the mischief and confusion wrought bv 
Proudhonism in its original form among the French and Belgians, and 
in the further caricatured form at the hands of Bakunin, among the 
Spaniards and Italians 

“The second advantage is that chronologically speaking the Germans 
were almost the last to come into the labour movement. Just as German 
theoretical Socialism will never forget that it rests on the shoulders of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen, thiee men who, in spite of all their 
fantastic notions and utopianism, have their place among the most emhienf 
thinkers of all limes, and whose genius anticipated innumerable things 
the correctness of which is now beins! scientifically proved by us—so the 
practcal labour movement in Germany must never forget that it has 
developed on the shoulders of the English and French movements, that 
it was able simply to utilize their dearly-bought experience, and could 
now avoid their mistakes, which in their time were mostly unavoidable 
Without the English trade unions and the French workers* political strug¬ 
gles which came before, without the gigantic impulse given especially by 
the Paris Commune, wheTe would we now he? 

“It must be said to the credit of the German workers that they hn\e 
exploited the advantages of their situation with rare understanding For 
the first t ? me since a labour movement has existent the struggle is being 
conducted from its three sides, the theoretical, the political and the practi 
rad economic (resistance to the capitalists), in harmony, co-ordination and 
in a planned way. It is pree ; sely in this, as it were, concentric attack, 
that the strength and invincibility of the German movement lies. 

1 Drifter Abdruck Leipzig 1875. Verlag der Genossenschaftsbitch- 
druckerei (The Peasant War in Germany. Third edition. Co-operative 
Publishers, Leipzig, 1875.— Ed.) 
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“It is due to this advantageous situation on the one hand, to the insular 
peculiarities of the English and to the forcible suppression of the French 
movement on the other, that the German workers have for the moment 
been placed in the vanguard of the proletarian stiuggle. How long events 
will allow them to occupy this post of honour cannot be foretold. Bui 
as long as tihey occupy it, let us hope that they will fill it in a fitting 
manner. This demands redoubled efForfs in every field of struggle and 
agitation It is in particular the duty of the leaders to gain an ever clearer 
insight into all theoretical questions, to free themselves more and more 
from the influence of traditional phrases inherited from the old world 
outlook, and constantly to keep in mind that Socialism, since it has become 
a science, must be pursued as a science, L c., \\ must be studied The task 
wjl he to spread with increased zeal among the masses of the workers 
Ihc ever clearer insight, thus acquired, to knit together ever more firmly 
the organization both of the parly and of the trade unions . . 
If the German workers proceed in this way, they will not be march¬ 
ing exactly at the head of the movement—it is not at all in the interest 
of this movement that the workers of any one country should march at 
its head—but they will occupy an honourable place in the battle line, 
and ihey will sland armed for battle when either unexpectedly grave 
trials or momentous events will demand from them heightened courage, 
heightened determination and the power to act '* 


Engels’ words proved prophetic. Within a few years the Ger¬ 
man workers were subjected to unexpectedly grave trials in 
the form of the Anti-Socialist Law. And fhe German workers 
really met them armed for battle and succeeded in emerging 
from them in triumph. 

The Russian proletariat will have to undergo trials im¬ 
measurably more grave; it will have to fight a monster com¬ 
pared with which the Anti-Socialist Law in a constitutional 
country seems hut a pigmv. History has now confronted us 
with an immediate task which is the most revolutionary of all 
the immediate tasks that confront the proletariat of any coun¬ 
try. The fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the most 
powerful bulwark, not only of European but also (it may now 
be said) of Asiatic reaction would make the Russian proletariat 
the vanguard of the international revolutionary proletariat. 
And we are right in counting upon acquiring this honourable 
title already earned by our predecessors, the revolutionaries of 
the ’seventies if we succeed in inspiring our movement—which 
is a thousand times broader and deeper—with the same devoted 
determination and vigour. 
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11 

THE SPONTANEITY OF THE MASSES AND THE CLASS 
CONSCIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 

A THE BEGINNING OF THE SPONTANEOUS REVIVAL 

In the*previous chapter we pointed oat how universally ab¬ 
sorbed the educated youth ot Russia was in the theories of 
Marxism in the middle of the ’nineties. The strikes that fol¬ 
lowed the tamous St. Petersburg industrial war of 1890 assumed 
a similar wholesale character. The fact that these strikes spread 
over the whole of Russia clearly showed how deep the reviving 
popular movement was, and if we must speak of the “spon¬ 
taneous element” then, of course, we must admit that this strike 
movement certainly bore a spontaneous character But there 
is a difference between spontaneity and spontaneity. Strikes 
occurred in Russia in the ’seventies and in the ’sixties (and also 
in the first half of the nineteenth century), and these strikes 
were accompanied by the “spontaneous” destruction ot ma¬ 
chinery, etc. Compared with these “riots” the strikes of the 
’nineties might even be described as “conscious,” to such an 
extent do they mark the progress which the labour movement 
had made for that period. This shows that the “spontaneous 
element,” in essence, represents nothing more nor less than 
consciousness in an embryonic form. Even the primitive riots 
expressed the awakening of consciousness to a certain extent: 
the workers abandoned their age-long faith in the permanence 
of the system which oppressed them They began ... 1 shall 
not say to understand, but to sense fhe necessity for collective 
resistance, and definitely abandoned their slavish submission 
to their superiors. But all this was more in the nature ol out¬ 
bursts of desperation and vengeance than of struggle The 
strikes of the ’nineties revealed far greater flashes of conscious¬ 
ness: definite demands were pul forward, the tim^ to strike 
was carefully chosen, known cases and examples in other places 
were discussed, etc. While the riots were simply uprisings of 
the oppressed, the systematic strikes represented the class 
struggle in embryo, but only in embryo Taken by themselves, 
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these strikes were simply trade union struggles, but not yet 
Social-Democratic struggles. They testified to the awakening 
antagonisms between workers and employers, but the workers 
were not and could not be conscious of the irreconcilable an¬ 
tagonism of their interests to the whole of the modern political 
and social system, i. e., it was not yet Social-Democratic con¬ 
sciousness In this sense, the strikes of the ’nineties, in spite 
of the enormous progress they represented as compared with 
the “riots,” represented a purely spontaneous movement. 

We said that there could not get be Social-Democratic 
consciousness among the workers. This consciousness could 
only be brought to them from without. The history of all 
countries shows that the working class, exclusively by its own 
effort, is able to develop only trade union consciousness, i.e, 9 
it may itself realize the necessity for combining in unions, for 
fighting against the employers and for striving to compel 
the government to pass necessary labour legislation, etc. 1 The 
theory of Socialism, however, grew out of the philosophic, 
historical and economic theories that were elaborated by the 
educated representatives of the propertied classes, the intel¬ 
lectuals. According to their social status, the founders of mod¬ 
ern scientific Socialism, Marx and Engells, themselves be¬ 
longed to the bourgeois intelligentsia. Similarly, in Russia, the 
theoretical doctrine of Social-Democracy arose quite independ¬ 
ently of the spontaneous growth of the labour movement; it 
arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the development 
of ideas among the revolutionary Socialist intelligentsia. At the 
time of which we are speaking, f.e., the middle of the ’nineties, 
this doctrine not only represented the completely formulated 
program of the “Emancipation of Labour Group,” but had 
already won the adherence of the majority of the revolutionary 
youth in Russia. 

Hence, simultaneously, we had both the spontaneous awak¬ 
ening of the masses of the workers, the awakening to con- 

1 Trade unionism does not exclude “politics” altogether, as some 
imagine. Trade unions have always conducted political (but not Social- 
Democratic) agitation and struggle We shall deal with the difference 
between trade union politics and Social-Democratic politics in the next 
chapter 
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scitms life and struggle, and the striving of the revolutionary 
youth, armed with the Social-Democratic theories, to reach the 
workers. In this connection it is particularly important to state 
the oft-forgotten (and comparatively little-known) fact that the 
early Social-Democrats of that period zealously earned on 
economic agitation (being guided in this by the really useful 
instructions contained in the pamphlet On Agitation that was 
still in manuscript), but they did not regard this as their sole 
task. On the contrary, right from the very beginning they ad¬ 
vanced in general the historical tasks of Russian Social- 
Democracy in their widest scope, and particularly the task of 
overthrowing the autocracy. For example, towards the end of 
1895, the St. Petersburg group of Social-Democrats, which 
founded the “League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the 
Working Class,” 1 prepared the (irst number of the newspaper 
called Rabocheye Dyelo. This number was ready to go to press 
when it was seized by the gendarmes who, on the night of 
December 8, 1895, raided the house of one of the meipbers of 
the group, Anatole Alexeyevich Vaneyev, 2 and so the original 
Rabocheye Dyelo was not destined to see the light of day. The 
leading article in this number (which perhaps in thirty years’ 
time some Russkaya Starina f Russian Antiquity ] will unearth 
in the archives of the Department of Police) described the 
historical tasks of the working class in Russia, ot which the 
achievement of political liberty is regarded as the most im¬ 
portant. This number also contained an article entitled “What 
Are Our Cabinet Ministers Thinking Of?” which dealt with the 
breaking up of the elementary education committees by the 
police. In addition, there was some correspondence from 
St. Petersburg, as well as from other parts of Russia (for ex- 

1 The League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class 
was founded by Lenin in 1895, in St Petersburg The St Petersburg League 
united all the Marxist workers’ circles into a single, centralized organiza¬ 
tion and paved the way for the founding of a revolutionary proletarian 
party in Russia —Ed 

* A. A. Vaneyev died in Eastern Siberia in 1899 from consump¬ 
tion which he contracted as a result of his solitary confinement in prison 
prior to his banishment. That is why we are able to publish 
the above information, the authenticity of which we guarantee, for 
it comes from persons who were closely and directly acquainted with 
A A Vaneyev 
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ample, a lettei on the assault on the workers in the YaroslavJ 
Province). Tins, ii we are not mistaken, ‘first attempt” ot the 
Russian Social-Democrats ot the ’nineties was not a narrow, 
local, and certainly not an “economic” newspaper, but one that 
aimed to unite the strike movement with the revolutionary 
movement against the autocracy, and to win all the victims of 
oppression and political and reactionary obscurantism over to 
the side of Social-Democracy No one in the slightest degree ac¬ 
quainted with the state ot the movement at that period could 
doubt that such a paper would have been fully approved ot 
by the workers ot the capital and the revolutionary intel¬ 
ligentsia and would have had a wide circulation The failure 
ot the enterprise merely showed that the Social-Democrats of 
that time were unable to meet the immediate requirements of 
the time owing to their lack of revolutionary experience and 
practical training The same thing must be said with regard to 
the St. Petersburg Rabocby Listok and particularly with regard 
to Rabochaya Ciazeta and the Manifesto ot the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party which was established in the spring 
of 1898 Of course, we would not dream of blaming the So¬ 
cial-Democrats ot that time for this unpreparedness. But in 
order to obtain the benefit of the experience of that movement, 
and lo draw practical lessons from it, we must thoroughly un¬ 
derstand the causes and significance of this or that shortcom¬ 
ing For that reason it is extremely important to establish the 
fact that part (perhaps even a majority) of the Social-Demo¬ 
crats. operating in the period of 1895-98, quite justly con¬ 
sidered it possible even then, at the very beginning of the 
“spontaneous" movement, to come forward with a most ex* 
tensive program and fighting tactics. 1 The lack of training ol 

1 “/sfcra, which adopts a hostile attilude towards the activities of the 
Social*Democrats of the end of the 'nineties, ignores the facl that at thal 
lime the conditions for any other kind of s\ork except fighting tor petty 
demands were absent," declare the Economists in their Letter to Russian 
Social-Democratic Organs (Iskra , No 12 j The facts quoted above show that 
the statement about absent conditions” is the oery opposite of the truth 
Not only at the end, but even in ttie middle of the ’nineties, all the condi¬ 
tions existed for other work, besides fighting for petty demands, all the 
conditions—except the sufficient training of the leaders Instead of frankly 
admitting our, the ideologists the leaders', lack of sufficient training— 
the “Economists” try to throw the blame entirely upon ttie “absent condi- 
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the majority of the revolutionaries, being quite a natural phe¬ 
nomenon, could not have aroused any particular fears. Since 
the tasks were properly defined, since the energy existed for 
repeated attempts to fulfil these tasks, the temporary failures 
were not such a great misfortune. Revolutionary experience 
and organizational skill are things that can be acquired pro¬ 
vided the desire is there to acquire these qualities, provided 
the shortcomings are recognized—which in revolutionary activ¬ 
ity is more than halfway towards removing them! 

It was a great misfortune, however, when this conscious¬ 
ness began to grow dim (it was very active among the workers 
of the groups mentioned), when people appeared—and even 
Social-Democratic organs—who were prepared to regard short¬ 
comings as virtues, who even tried to invent a theoretical basis 
for slavish cringing before spontaneity. It is time to summarize 
this tendency, the substance of which is incorrectly and too 
narrowly described as “Economism.” 

13. BOWING TO SPONTANEITY, RABOCHAYA MYSL 

Before dealing with the literary manifestation of this sub¬ 
servience, we should like to mention the following characteristic 
fact (communicated to us from the above-mentioned source), 
which throws some light on the circumstances in which the 
two future conflicting tendencies in Russian Social-Democracy 
arose and grew among the comrades working in St. Petersburg. 
In the beginning of 1897, just prior to their banishment, 
A. A. Vaneyev and several of his comrades 1 attended a private 
meeting at which the “old” and “young” members of the 
“League of Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working 
Class” gathered. The conversation centred chiefly around the 

lions,’* upon the influences of material environment which determine the 
road from which it will be impossible for any ideologist to divert the 
movement. What is this but slavish cringing before spontaneity, but the 
fact that the “ideologists” are enamoured of their own shortcomings? 

1 This refers to Lenin, Krzhizhanovsky and other members of the 
St. Petersburg “League of Struggle” who were released from prison on 
February 26, 1897 and granted a few days leave prior to being banished 
to Siberia They utilized this period of grace to confer with the “young" 
leaders of the League who were at liberty and inclining towards “Econo- 
mism.”— Ed. 
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question oi organization, and particularly around the “rules for 
a workers’ benefit fund,” which, in their final form, were pub¬ 
lished in Listok Rabotnika ( Workingman's Sheet) , No. 9-10, 
p 46. Sharp differences were immediately revealed between 
the “old” members (“Decembrists,” as the St. Petersburg So¬ 
cial-Democrats jestingly called them) and several of the 
“young” members (who subsequently actively collaborated on 
the Rabochaya Mysl) t and a very heated discussion ensued. The 
“young” members defended the main principles of the rules 
in the form in which they were published. The “old” members 
said that this was not what was wanted, that first of all it was 
necessary to consolidate the “League of Struggle” into an or¬ 
ganization of revolutionaries which should have control of all 
the various workers’ benefit funds, students’ propaganda circles, 
etc. It goes without saying that the controversialists had no 
suspicion at that time that these disagreements were the begin¬ 
ning of a divergence; on the contrary, they regarded them as 
being of an isolated and casual nature. But this fact shows that 
“Economism” did not arise and spread in Russia without a tight 
on the part of the “old” Social-Democrats (the Economists of 
today are apt to forget this). And if, in the main, this struggle 
has not left “documentary” traces behind it, it is solely because 
the membership of the circles working at that time under¬ 
went such constant change that no continuity was established 
and, consequently, differences were not recorded in any docu¬ 
ments. 

The appearance of Rabochaya Mysl brought Economism to 
the light of day, but not all at once. We must picture to our¬ 
selves concretely the conditions of the work and the short-lived 
character of the majority of the Russian circles (and only those 
who have experienced this can have any exact idea of it), in 
order to understand how much there was accidental in the suc¬ 
cesses and failures of the new tendency in various towns, and 
why for a long time neither the advocates nor the opponents 
of this “new” tendency could make up their minds—indeed 
they had no opportunity to do so—as to whether this was really 
a new tendency or whether it was merely an expression of the 
lack of training of certain individuals For example, the first 
mimeographed copies of Rabochaya Mysl never reached the 
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great majority of Social-Democrats, and wc are able to refer 
to the leading article in the first number only became it was 
reproduced in an article by V. I. (Listok Rabotnika , No. 0-10, 
p. 47 et i>up.) , who, of course, did not fail zealously but unreas¬ 
onably to extol the new paper, which was so different from 
the papers and the schemes for papers mentioned above. 1 And 
this leading article deserves to be dealt with in detail because 
it so strongly expresses the spirit of Rabochaxja Mysl and Eco- 
nomism generally. 

After referring to the fact that the arm of the “blue-coats” 2 
could never stop the progress of the labour movement, the 
leading article goes on to say: “...The virility of the labour 
movement is due to the fact that the workers themselves are 
at last taking their fate into their own hands, and out of the 
hands of the leaders,” and this fundamental thesis is then de¬ 
veloped in greater detail. As a matter of fact the leaders (i.e., 
the Social-Democrats, the organizers of the League of Struggle) 
were, one might say, torn out of the hands of the workers by 
the police; yet it is made to appear that the workers were 
lighting against the leaders, 3 and eventually liberated them¬ 
selves from their yoke! Instead of calling upon the workers to 
go forward towards the consolidation of the revolutionary or¬ 
ganization and to the expansion of political activity, they began 
to call for a retreat to the purely trade union struggle. They 
announced that “the economic basis of the movement is 
eclipsed by the effort never to forget the political idea,” and that 
the watchword for the movement was “Fight for an economic 
position” [!] or what is still better, “The workers for the work- 


1 It should be slated in passing that the praise of Rabochaya Mysl 
in November 1898, when Economism bad become fully defined, especially 
abroad, emanated from that same V. I, who very soon alter became one 
ot the editors of Rabocheyc Dyelo And yet Rabocheye Dyelo denied that 
Iherc were two tendencies in Russian Social-Democracy, and continues to 
deny it to this day. 

? The Russian gendarmes wore blue uniforms.— Ed. 

3 That this simile is a correct one is shown by the following character- 
is'ic fact. When, after the arrest of the “Decembrists,” the news was 
spread among the workers on the Schlusselburg Road that the discovery 
and arrest were facilitated by an agent-provocateur, N. N. Mikhailov, a 
dental surgeon, who had been in contact with a group associated with 
the “Decembrists,” they were so enraged that they decided to kill him. 
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ers,” It was declared that strike funds '‘are more valuable for 
the movement than a hundred other organizations” (compare 
this statement made in October 1897 with the controversy be¬ 
tween the “Decembrists” and the young members in the begin¬ 
ning of 1897), and so forth. Catchwords like: “We must con¬ 
centrate not on tiie ‘cream’ of the workers, but on the ‘aver¬ 
age,’ mass worker”; “Politics always obediently follows eco¬ 
nomics,” 1 etc., etc., became the fashion, and exercised an ir¬ 
resistible influence upon the masses of the youth who were at¬ 
tracted to the movement, but who, in the majority of cases, 
were acquainted only with legally expounded fragments of 
Marxism. 

Consciousness was completely overwhelmed by spontane¬ 
ity—-the spontaneity of the “Social-Democrats” who repeated 
Mr. V. V.’s 2 “ideas,” the spontaneity of those workers who 
were carried away by the arguments that a kopek added to a 
ruble was worth more than Socialism and politics, and that 
they must “fight, knowing that they are fighting not for some 
future generation, but for themselves and their children.” 
(Leading article in Rnbochaya My si, No. 1.) Phrases like these 
have always been the favourite weapons of the West European 
bourgeoisie, who, while hating Socialism, strove (like the Ger¬ 
man “ Social-Politiker ” Hirsch) 3 to transplant English trade 
unionism to their own soil and to preach to the workers that 
the purely trade union struggle 4 is the struggle for themselves 
and for their children, and not the struggle for some kind of 


1 These quotations are taken from the leading article in the firs! 
number of Raboclmija Mysl already referred to. One can judge from this 
the degree of thcoielical training possessed by these “V. V’s of Russian 
Social-Democracy [The reference is to the “Economists”—Ed.],” who kept 
repeating the crude vulgarization of “economic materialism” at a time 
when the Marxists were carrying on a literary war against the real V. V, 
who had long ago been dubbed “a past master of reactionary deeds,” for 
holding similar views on the relation between politics and economics' 

2 The reference is to V. P. Vorontsov—one of the ideological leaders 
of Russian liberal Narodism of the ’nineties.— Ed. 

3 M. Hirsch (1832-1905)—German economist and publicist, zealous 
opponent of Social-Democracy, founder of the so-called Hirsch-Duncker 
workers’ unions which were built on the principle of reconciling the 
interests of the capitalists and the workers.—Ed. 

4 The Germans even have a special expression: Nur-Gewerkschaftler, 
which means an advocate of the “pure and simple” trade union struggle. 
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Socialism for some future generation. And now the “V.V.’s of 
Russian Social-Democracy'’ repeat these bourgeois phrases. It 
is important at this point to note three circumstances which 
will be useful to us in our further analysis of contemporary 
differences. 1 

First of all, the overwhelming of consciousness by spon¬ 
taneity, io which we referred above, also took place spontane¬ 
ously . This may sound like a pun, but, alas, it is the bitter 
truth. It did not take place as a result of an open struggle be¬ 
tween two diametrically opposed points of view, in which one 
gained the victory over the other; it occurred because an in¬ 
creasing number of “old” revolutionaries were “lorn away” by 
the gendarmes and because increasing numbers of “young” 
“V.V.’s of Russian Social-Democracy” came upon the scene. 
Everyone, who—I shall not say has participated in the con¬ 
temporary Russian movement but has at least breathed its at¬ 
mosphere—knows perfectly well that this was so. And the 
reason why we, nevertheless, strongly urge the reader to pon¬ 
der over this universally known fact, and why we quote 
the facts, as an illustration, so to speak, about Rabocheye 
Dyelo as it first appeared, and about the controversy between 
the “old” and the “young'’ at Ihe beginning of 1897—is 
that certain persons arc speculating on the public’s (or the 
very youthful youths’) ignorance of these facts, and arc boast¬ 
ing of their “democracy.” We shall return to this point fur¬ 
ther on. 

Secondly, in the very first literary manifestation of Econ- 
omism, we observe the extremely curious and highly charac¬ 
teristic phenomenon—for an understanding of the differences 
prevailing among contemporary Social-Democrats—that the 
adherents of the “pure and simple” labour movement, the 
worshippers of the closest “organic” (the term used by Ra¬ 
bocheye Dyelo) contacts with the proletarian struggle, the op- 

1 We emphasize the word contemporary for the benefit of those who 
may pharisaically shrug their shoulders and say: it is easy enough to 
attack Rahochaya Mysl now, but is not all this ancient history? Mutato 
nomine de te fabula narrahir [change the name and the tale refers to 
you.— Ed.], we reply to such contemporary pharisees whose complete 
mental subjection to Rabochaya Mysl will be proved further on. 
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ponents of the non-labour intelligentsia (notwithstanding that 
it is a Socialist intelligentsia) are compelled, in order to defend 
their positions, to resort to the arguments of the bourgeois 
“pure and simple” trade unionists. This shows that from the 
very outset, Rabochaya My si began unconsciously to carry out 
the program of the Credo} This shows (what the Rabocheye 
Dyelo cannot understand) that all worship of the spontaneity 
of the labour movement, all belittling of the role of “the con¬ 
scious element,” of the role of the party of Social-Democracy, 
means, quite irrespective of whether the belittler likes it or not, 
strengthening the influence of the bourgeois ideology among 
the workers. All those who talk about “exaggerating the im¬ 
portance of ideology,” 1 2 about exaggerating the role of the con¬ 
scious elements, 3 etc., imagine that the pure and simple labour 
movement can work out an independent ideology for itself, 
if only the workers “take their fate out of the hands of the 
leaders.” But this is a profound mistake. To supplement what 
has been said above, we shall quote the following profoundly 
true and important utterances by Karl Kautsky on the new draft 
program of the Austrian Social-Democratic Party: 4 

“Many of our revisionist critics believe that Marx asseiled that 
economic development and the class struggle create not only the conditions 
for Socialist production, but also, and directly, the consciousness [K. K.’s 
italic^] of its necessity. And these critics advance the argument that the 
most highly capitalistically developed country, England, is more remote 
than any other iiom this consciousness. Judging fiom the draft, one might 
assume that the committee which drafted the Austrian program shared this 
alleged orthodox-Marxian view which is thus refuted. In the draft program 
it is staled: The more capitalist development increases the numbers of 
the proletariat, the more the proletariat is compelled and becomes fit to 
f.ght against capitalism. The proletariat becomes conscious of the possi¬ 
bility of and necessity for Socialism. In this connection Socialist conscious¬ 
ness is represented as a necessary and direct result of the proletarian 


1 Credo —the document in which the “Economists” expounded their 
views (see “The Protest of the Russian Social-Demociats” in this 
volume).— Ed. 

2 Letter of the “Economists,” in lskra , No. 12. 

3 Rabocheye Dyelo , No. 10. 

4 Neue Zeit , 1901-02, XX, I, No. 3, p. 79. The committee’s draft to 
which Kautsky releis was passed by the Vienna Congress at the end ol 
last year in a slightly amended form. 
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class struggle. But this is absolutely untrue. Of course, Socialism, as a 
theory, has its roots in modern economic relationships just as the class 
struggle of the proletariat has, and just as the latter emerges fiom the 
struggle against the capitalist-created poverty and misery of the masses 
But Socialism and the class struggle arise side by side and not one out of 
the other; each arises under different conditions. Modern Socialist con¬ 
sciousness can arise only on the basis of profound scientific knowledge 
Indeed, modern economic science is as much a condition for Socialist 
production as, say, modern technology and the proletariat can create 
neither the one nor the other, no matter how much it may desire to do 
so; both arise out of the modern social process. The vehicles of science 
are not the proletariat, but the bourgeois intelligentsia [K. K.’s italics]* 
it was in the minds of some members of this stratum that modern Social¬ 
ism originated, and it was they who communicated it to the more intellec¬ 
tually developed proletarians, who, in their turn, introduced it into the 
proletarian class struggle where conditions allow that to be done. Thus, 
Socialist consciousness is something introduced into the proletarian 
class struggle from without ( von Aussen Hineingetragencs ), and 
not something that arose within it spontaneously (urwuchsig). Accord¬ 
ingly, th<? old Hainfeld piogram quite rightly staled that the lask of 
Social-Democracy is to imbue the pioletariat (literally* saturate the prole¬ 
tariat) with the consciousness of its position and the consciousness of 
its tasks. There would be no need for this if consciousness emerged of 
itself from the class struggle. The new draft copied this proposition 
from the old program, and attached it to the proposition mentioned above. 
But this completely broke the line of thought . ” 

Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology being 
developed by the masses of the workers in the process of their 
movement 1 the only choice is: either the bourgeois or the So¬ 
cialist ideology. There is no middle course (for humanity has 
not created a “third” ideology, and, moreover, in a society torn 

1 This does not mean, of course, that the workeis have no pait in 
creating such an ideology. But they take part not as wmrkers, but as 
Socialist theoreticians, like Proudhon and Weitling; in other words, they 
take part only to the extent that they arc able, more or less, to acquire 
the knowledge of their age and advance that knowledge. And in order 
that workingmen mag be able to do this more often , efforts must he made 
to raise the level of the consciousness of the workers generally; care must 
be taken that the workers do not confine themselves to the artificially 
restricted limits of “ Literature for workers'* but that they study general 
literature to an increasing degree. It would be even more true to say “are 
not confined,” instead of “do not confine themselves,” because the workers 
themselves wish to read and do read all that is written for the intelligent¬ 
sia and it is only a few (bad) intellectuals who believe that it is sufficient 
“for the workers” to be told a few things about factory conditions, and 
to repeat over and over again what has long been known 
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by class antagonisms there can never be a non-class or above¬ 
class ideology). Hence, to belittle the Socialist ideology in any 
way 9 to turn away from it in the slightest degree means to 
strengthen bourgeois ideology. There is a lot of talk about 
spontaneity, but the spontaneous development of the labour 
movement leads to its becoming subordinated to the bourgeois 
ideology, leads to its developing according to the program of 
the Credo, for the spontaneous labour movement is pure and 
simple trade unionism, is Nur-Gewerkschoftlerei, and trade 
unionism means the ideological enslavement of the workers to 
the bourgeoisie. Hence, our task, the task of Social-Democracy, 
is to combat spontaneity, to divert the labour movement from 
its spontaneous, trade unionist striving to go under the wing 
of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolu¬ 
tionary Social-Democracy. The phrases employed by the authors 
of the “economic” letter in Iskra No. 12, about the efforts of 
the most inspired ideologists not being able to divert the labour 
movement from the path that is determined by the interaction 
of the material elements and the material environment, are 
tantamount to the abandonment of Socialism, and if only the 
authors of this letter were capable of fearlessly considering 
what they say to its logical conclusion, as everyone who enters 
the arena of literary and public activity should do, they would 
have nothing to do but “fold their useless arms over their 
empty breasts” and ... leave the field of action to the Struves 
and Prokopoviches who are dragging the labour movement 
“along the line of least resistance,” i. e., along the line of bour¬ 
geois trade unionism, or to the Zubatovs 1 who are dragging it 
along the line of clerical and gendarme “ideology.” 

Recall the example of Germany. What was the historical 
service Lassalle rendered to the German labour movement? It 
was that he diverted that movement from the path of trade 
unionism and co-operation preached hv the Progressives along 
which it had been travelling spontaneously ( with the benign 

1 S. V Zubatov —Chief of the Moscow Okhrana , the initiator of “police 
socialism” in Russia, i. e, the pseudo-workers’ organizations founded under 
the auspices of the gendarmes and police with the aim of diverting the 
attention of the workers from the revolutionary movement .—Ed 
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assistance of Schulze-Delitzsche and those like him). To fulfil 
a task like that it was necessary to <1 o something altogether 
different from indulging in talk about belittling the spontane¬ 
ous element, about the tactics-process and about the interaction 
between elements and environment, etc. A desperate struggle 
against spontaneity had to be carried on, and only after such 
a struggle, extending over many years, was it possible to con¬ 
vert the working population of Berlin from a bulwark of the 
Progressive Party into one of the finest strongholds of Social- 
Democracy. This fight is not finished even now (as those who 
learn the history of the German movement from Prokopovich, 
and its philosophy from Struve, believe). Even now Hie German 
working class is, so to speak, broken up into a number of 
ideologies. A section of the workers is organized in Catholic and 
monarchist labour unions; another section is organized in the 
Hirsch-Duncker unions, founded by the bourgeois worshippers 
of English trade unionism, while a third section is organized 
in Social-Democratic trade unions. The last is immeasurably 
more numerous than the rest, hut Social-Democracy was able 
to achieve this superiority, and will be able to maintain it, only 
by unswervingly fighting against all other ideologies. 

But why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous move¬ 
ment, the movement along the line of least resistance, lead to 
the domination of the bourgeois ideology? For the simple rea¬ 
son that the bourgeois ideology is far older in origin than the 
Socialist ideology; because it is more fully developed and be¬ 
cause it possesses immeasurably more opportunities for being 
spread. 1 And the younger the Socialist movement is in any 
given country, the more vigorously must it fight against all 
attempts to entrench non-Socialist ideology, and the more 

1 It is often said: the working class spontaneously gravitates towards 
Socialism. This is perfectly true in the sense that Socialist theory defines 
the causes of the misery of the working class more profoundly and more 
correctly than any other theory, and for that reason the workers aie able 
to appreciate it so easily, provided, however, that this theory does not 
step aside for spontaneity and provided it subordinates spontaneity to 
itself. Usually this is taken for granted, but Habocheye Dyelo forgets or 
distorts this obvious thing. The working class spontaneously gravitate* 
towards Socialism, but the more widespread (and continuously revived 
in the most diverse forms) bourgeois ideology spontaneously imposes itself 
upon the working class still more. 
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strongly must it warn the workers against those bad counsel¬ 
lors who shout against “exaggerating the conscious 61611101118 ,” 
etc. The authors of the economic letter, in unison with Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo, declaim against the intolerance that is character¬ 
istic of the infancy of the movement. To this we reply: yes, our 
movement is indeed in its infancy, and in order that it may 
grow up the more quickly, it must become infected with in¬ 
tolerance against all those who retard its growth by subser¬ 
vience to spontaneity. Nothing is so ridiculous and harmful as 
pretending that we are “old hands” who have long ago experi¬ 
enced all the decisive episodes of the struggle! 

Thirdly, the first number of Rabochaya Mysl shows that the 
term “Economism” (which, of course, we do not propose to 
abandon because this appellation has more or less established 
itself) does not adequately convey the real character of the new 
tendency. Rabochaya Mysl does not altogether repudiate the 
political struggle: the rules for a workers’ benefit fund pub¬ 
lished in Rabochaya Mysl, No. 1, contains a reference to fight¬ 
ing against the government. Rabochaya Mysl believes, however, 
that “politics always obediently follows economics” (and Ra- 
bochcyc Dyelo gives a variation of this thesis when, in its pro¬ 
gram, it asserts that “in Russia more than in any other country, 
the economic struggle is inseparable from the political strug¬ 
gle”). If by politics is meant Social-Democratic politics f then 
the postulates advanced by Rabochaya Mysl and Rabocheye 
Dyelo are absolutely wrong. The economic struggle of the work¬ 
ers is very often connected (although not inseparably) with 
bourgeois politics, clerical politics, etc., as we have already 
seen. If by politics is meant trade union politics, i e. y the com¬ 
mon striving of all workers to secure from the government 
measures for the alleviation of the distress characteristic of 
their position, but which do not abolish that position, i.e ., 
which do not remove Ihe subjection of labour to capital, then 
Rabocheye Dyelo's postulate is correct. That striving indeed 
is common to the British trade unionists who are hostile to So¬ 
cialism, to the Catholic workers, to the “Zubatov” workers, etc. 
There are politics and politics. Thus, we see that Rabochaya 
Mysl does not so much deny the political struggle as bow to 
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its spontaneity , to its lack of consciousness. While fully recog¬ 
nizing the political struggle (it would be more correct to say 
the political desires and demands of the workers), which arises 
spontaneously from the labour movement itself, it absolutely 
refuses independently to work out a specifically Social-Demo¬ 
cratic policy corresponding to the general tasks of Socialism 
and to contemporary conditions in Russia. Further on we shall 
show that Iiabocheye Dyelo commits the same error. 

1902 



ONE STEP FORWARD, TWO STEPS BACK 

THE CRISIS IN OUR PARTY 
(Excerpt) 

R. A FEW WORDS ON DIALECTICS. TWO REVOLUTIONS 

A general glance at the development of our Party crisis will 
readily show that in the main, with minor exceptions, the com¬ 
position of the two contending sides remained unchanged 
throughout. It was a struggle between the revolutionary wing 
and the opportunist wing in our Party. But this struggle passed 
through the most varied stages, and anyone who wants to un¬ 
derstand the vast amount of literature that has already been 
accumulated, the mass of fragmentary evidence, passages torn 
from their context, isolated accusations, and so on and so forth, 
must thoroughly familiarize himself with the peculiarities of 
each of these stages. 

In each of these stages the circumstances of the struggle and 
the immediate object of attack are essentially different; each 
stage is, as it were, a separate battle in one general military 
campaign. Our struggle cannot be understood at all unless the 
concrete circumstances of each battle are studied. 1 But once 


1 Lenin has in mind the fierce dispute that arose at the Second 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Lrbour Party over the formu¬ 
lation of § 1 of the Paily Rules on Party membership. Lenin’s draft read: 
“A Party member is one who accepts its program, renders it financial 
support and belongs to one of the Party organizations.” 

Whereas Lenin fought for a monolithic militant Party, the formulation 
proposed by Martov threw the door of the Party open to the unstable, 
non-proletarian elements. The Second Congress adopted Martov’s formula- 
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that is done we shall clearly find that the development does ac¬ 
tually proceed dialectically, by way of contradictions: the 
minority becomes the majority, and the majority becomes the 
minority; each side passes from the defensive to the offensive, 
and from the offensive to the defensive; the starting of the 
ideological struggle (§ 1) is “negated” and gives place to an 
all-pervading squabble: 1 but then begins the “negation of the 
negation,” and, having found a way of living more or less in 
“peace and harmony” on the various central bodies, we return 
to t!he staging point, the purely ideological struggle; but by 
now this “thesis” has been enriched by all the results of the 
“antithesis” and has become a higher synthesis, in which the 
isolated, casual error in connection with § 1 has grown into 
a quasi-system of opportunist views on matters of organiza¬ 
tion, and in which the connection between this fact and the 
basic division of our Parly into a revolutionary wing and an 
opportunist wing becomes increasingly apparent to all. In a 
word, not only do oats grow according to Hegel, but the Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democrats war among themselves according to 
Hegel. 

But the great Hegelian dialectics which Marxism made its 
own, having first turned it right side up again, must never be 
confused with the vulgar trick of justifying the zigzags of 
politicians who swing over from the revolutionary wing to the 
opportunist wing of the Party, or with the vulgar lhabit of 
lumping together distinct statements, the distinct incidents in 
I he development of different stages of a single process. Genuine 
dialectics does not justify individual errors, but studies the 
inevitable turns, proving that they were inevitable by a detailed 
study of the process in all its concreteness. The basic principle 

tion of the first paragraph of the Rules which read: “A member of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party is one who accepts Us program, 
supports the Party financially and renders it regular personal assistance 
under the direction of one of Us organizations.” 

The Third Congress, which was held in 1905, revoked this decision 
and adopted the formulation pioposed by Lenin— Ed, 

1 The difficult problem of drawing a line between squabbling and a 
difference of principle now solves itself: all that relates to co-option is 
squabbling; all that relates to an analysis of the stiuggle at the Congress, 
to the dispute over § 1 and to the swing tow aids opportunism and 
anarchism is a difference of principle. 
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of dialectics is that there is no sucli tiling as abstract truth, 
truth is always concrete. . . . And, one Hung more, the great 
Hegelian dialectics should never be contused with that vulgar 
worldly wisdom so well expressed by the Italian saying: met- 
tere la coda dove non va il capo (sticking in the tail where the 
head will not go through). 

The outcome of the dialectical development of our Party 
struggle has been two revolutions. The Parly Congress was a 
real revolution, as Comrade Martov justly remarked in Iiis 
“Once More in the Minority." The wits of the minority are also 
right when they say: “The world moves in revolutions; well, 
we have made a revolution T " They did indeed make a revolu¬ 
tion after the Congress, and it is true, too, that generally speak¬ 
ing the world does move in revolutions. Pul flic concrete sig¬ 
nificance of each concrete revolution is not defined by this gen¬ 
eral aphorism; there are revolutions which are more like reac¬ 
tion, to paraphrase the unforgettable expression of the unfor¬ 
gettable Comrade Makhov. Wc must know whether it was the 
revolutionary wing or the opportunist wing of the Party which 
was the actual force that made the revolution, we must know 7 
whether it was 1 evolutionary or opportunist principles that in¬ 
spired the lighters, before we can determine whether the 
“world” (our Parly) was moved forward or backward by any 
concrete revolution. 

Our Party Congress was unique and unprecedented in the 
history of the Russian revolutionary movement. For the first 
time a secret revolutionary party succeeded in emerging from 
the darkness of underground life into broad daylight, display¬ 
ing to the world the whole course and outcome of the struggle 
w'il'hin our Party, the whole nature of our Party and of each 
of ils more or less noticeable sections in relation to program, 
tactics and organization. For the first time we succeeded in 
throwing ofT the traditions of circle looseness and revolutionary 
philistinism, in bringing together dozens of the most varied 
groups, many of w hich had been fiercely warring among them¬ 
selves and had been linked together solely by the force of an 
idea and were prepared (in principle, that is) to sacrifice all 
their group aloofness and group independence for the sake of 
the great whole which w r c w r ere for the first time actually creat- 
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ing—the Party. Bui in politics sacriliees are not obtained gratis, 
they have to be won in battle. The battle over the slaughter of 
the organizations was bound to be terribly fierce. The fresh 
breeze of free and open struggle blew into a gale The gale 
swept away—and a good thing that it did I—every conceivable 
remnant of the circle interests, sentiments and traditions with¬ 
out exception, and for the first time created authoritative 
bodies that were really Party bodies. 

But it is one thing to call oneself something, and another 
to be it It is one thing to sacrifice the circle system in prin¬ 
ciple for the benefit of the Party, and another to renounce 
one’s own circle. The fresh breeze proved to be too fresh tor 
those who were used to musty philistinism “The Party was 
unable to stand the strain of its first Congress,” as Comrade 
Martov rightly put it (inadvertently) in his “Once More in the 
Minority.” The sense of injury over the slaughter of the organ¬ 
izations was too strong. The furious gale raised all the mud 
from the bottom of our Party stream; and the mud took its 
revenge. The old hidebound circle spirit overpowered the newly- 
born Party spirit. The opportunist wing of the Party, utterly 
routed though it had been, defeated—temporarily, of course— 
the revolutionary wing, having been accidentally reinforced by 
the Akimov windfall. 

The result of all this is the new Iskra, which is compelled 
to develop and deepen the error its editors committed at the 
Party Congress The old Iskra taught the truths of revolution¬ 
ary struggle. The new Iskra teaches the worldly wisdom of 
yielding and living in harmony with everyone. The old Iskra 
was the organ of militant orthodoxy. The new Iskra treats us 
to a recrudescence of opportunism—chiefly on questions of 
organization. The old Iskra earned the honour of being de¬ 
tested by the opportunists, both Russian and West European. 
The new Iskra has “grown wise” and will soon cease to be 
ashamed of the praises lavished on it by the extreme opportun¬ 
ists The old Iskra marched unswervingly towards its goal, 
and there was no discrepancy between its word and its deed. 
The inherent falsity of the position of the new Iskra inevitably 
leads—independently even of anyone’s will or intention—to 
political hypocrisy. It cries out against the circle spirit in order 
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to conceal the victory of the circle spirit over the Party spirit. 
It pharisaically condemns splits, as if one can imagine any way 
of avoiding splits in any at all organized party except by the 
subordination of the minority to the majority. It says that heed 
must be paid to revolutionary public opinion, yet, while keep¬ 
ing dark the praises of the Akimovs, it indulges in petty scan- 
dal-mongering about the committees of the revolutionary wing 
ol the Party! How shameful! How they have disgraced our old 
Iskral 

One step forward, two steps back. . . It happens in the lives 
of individuals, and it happens in the history of nations and 
in the development of parties. It would be criminal cowardice 
to doubt even for a moment the inevitable and complete 
triumph of the principles of revolutionary Social-Democracy, 
of proletarian organization and Party discipline. We have al¬ 
ready won a great deal, and we must go on fighting, undeterred 
by reverses, lighting steadfastly, scorning the philistine methods 
of circle scrapping, doing our very utmost to preserve the 
single party lie among all the Russian Social-Democrats which 
has been established at the cost of so much effort, and 
striving by dint of stubborn and systematic work to make all 
Party members, and the workers in particular, fully and intel¬ 
ligently acquainted with the duties of Party members, with the 
struggle at the Second Party Congress, with all the causes and 
all the stages of our disagreements, and with the utter disas¬ 
trousness of opportunism, which, in the sphere of organization, 
as in the sphere of our program and our tactics, helplessly sur¬ 
renders to the bourgeois psychology, uncritically adopts the 
point of view of bourgeois democracy, and blunts the weapon 
of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

In its struggle for power the proletariat has no other weapon 
but organization. Disunited by the rule of anarchic competition 
in the bourgeois world, ground down by forced labour for 
capital, constantly thrust back to the “lower depths” of utter 
destitution, savagery and degeneration, the proletariat can be¬ 
come, and inevitably will become, an invincible force only when 
its ideological unification by the principles of Marxism is con¬ 
solidated by the material unity of an organization which will 
weld millions of toilers into an army of the working class. 
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Neither the decrepit rule of Russian tsardoin, nor the senile 
rule of international capital will be able to withstand this army. 
It will close its ranks more and more tightly, in spite of ail 
zigzags and backward steps, in spite of the opportunist phrase¬ 
mongering of the Girondists of present-day Social-Democracy, 
in spite of the smug praise of the antiquated circle spirit, and 
in spite of the tinsel and fuss of intellectual anarchism 

February May 1904 
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MARX ON THE AMERICAN 
“BLACK REDISTRIBUTION” 

In No. 12 of Vpenjod mention was made of an article by 
Marx on the agrarian question in opposition to Kriege This 
was not in 1848, as is erroneously stated in the article by Com¬ 
rade. . but in 1846. Hermann Kriege, a collaborator of Marx 
and at that time a very young man, went to America in 1845 
and established a journal there, the Volkslribun (People’s Tri¬ 
bune) , for the propaganda of Communism. But he conducted 
this propaganda in such a way that Marx was obliged to protest 
very strongly in the name of the German Communists against 
the manner in which Hermann Kriege was discrediting the 
Communist Party. The criticism of Kriege’s trend published m 
1846 in the Westphalisches Dampfboot 1 and reprinted in Vo¬ 
lume II of Mehring’s edition of Marx’s works is of enormous 
interest for present-day Russian Social-Democrats. 

The point is that at that time the agrarian question was 
being brought to the forefront by the very progress of the 
American social movement, just as it is being brought to the 
forefront in Russia at the present time, and the question pre¬ 
cisely at issue was not developed capitalist society, but the crea¬ 
tion of the primary and fundamental conditions for the proper 
development of capitalism. This latter circumstance is of par¬ 
ticular importance in drawing a parallel between Marx’s at¬ 
titude towards the American ideas of “black redistribution” 
and the attitude of Russian Social-Democrats to the present 
peasant movement. 1 2 

1 Westphalian Steamer, a monthly magazine published at that time 
in Germany.— Ed. 

2 This refers to the peasant movement in Russia in the period of 
the 1905 Revolution.— Ed. 
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Kriege gave no material in his journal for a study of the 
concrete social peculiarities of the American system and for 
the elucidation of the true character of the movement of the 
agrarian reformers of those days who strove for the abolition 
of rent. Instead, Kriege (quite in the style of our “Socialist- 
Revolutionaries”) clothed t'he question of the agrarian revolu¬ 
tion in bombastic and high-sounding phrases: “Every poor 
person,” wrote Kriege, “will at once become a useful member 
of human society as soon as he is given the opportunity for 
productive labour. Such an opportunity is assured him for all 
lime as soon as society grants him a piece of land on which he 
can maintain himself and his family. ... If this gigantic area 
(the 1,400,000,000 acres of North American state lands) is with¬ 
drawn from commerce and is secured in restricted amounts for 
labour, 1 an end will be put to poverty in America at one 
stroke.. . 

To this Marx replies: “One might have expected him to 
understand that it is not within the power of legislators to 
hinder by means of decrees the evolution of the patriarchal 
system desired by Kriege into an industrial system, or to throw 
back the industrial and commercial states of the East coast 
into patriarchal barbarism.” 

And so, we have before us a real plan for an American 
black redistribution: the withdrawal of the bulk of the land 
from commerce, the right to land, the limitation of the amount 
of land that may be owned or occupied. And from the very 
outset Marx comes forward with a sober criticism of this uto¬ 
pianism and points out that the transformation of the patriar¬ 
chal system into an industrial system is inevitable, i. e., in pres¬ 
ent-day language, that the development of capitalism is inevh 
table. But it would be a big mistake to think that the utopian 
dreams of the members of the movement caused Marx to take 
up a hostile attitude to the movement in general. Nothing 
of the kind. Already at that time, at the very beginning of 
his literary career, Marx understood how to strip the real 


1 Recall what Revolutsionnaya Rossiya, beginning with No. 8, wrote 
on the transfer of land from capital to labour, the importance of the 
state lands in. Russia, equal land tenure, the bourgeois idea of drawing 
land into commerce, etc. Exactly the same as Kriegel 

Id* 
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and progressive content of a movement of the ideological tinsel 
which clolhed it. In the second part of his criticism entitled 
“The Economics [i.e. t the political economy] of the People's 
Tribune and Its Attitude to Young America,” Marx writes: 

“We fully recognize the historical justification of the move¬ 
ment of the American National Reformers. We know that this 
movement strives to attain results which, it is true, would tem¬ 
porarily further the industrialization of modern bourgeois so¬ 
ciety, but which, as the fruit of the proletarian movement, as 
an attack on landed property in general, especially under the 
conditions prevailing in America, must eventually, by its own 
consequences, lead to Communism. Kriege, who, with the Ger¬ 
man Communists in New York, joined the anti-rent movement, 
clothes this simple fact in bombastic phrases without even 
troubling about the content of movement itself and thereby 
proves that he is very unclear about the connection between 
young America and American conditions. We will quote another 
example of how he pours out his enthusiasm for humanity over 
a parcelling out of the land on an American scale suitable to 
the agrarians. 

“In No. 10 [of People's Tribune], in an article entitled 
‘What We Want,’ it is stated: ‘The American National Re¬ 
formers call the land the common heritage of all men —and 
demand that the national legislature pass measures to preserve 
the 1,400,000,000 acres of land that have not yet fallen into 
the hands of the grabbing speculators as the inalienable com¬ 
mon property of the whole of mankind.’ In order to preserve 
this ‘common heritage,’ this ‘inalienable common property’ for 
the whole of mankind he accepts the plan of the National Re¬ 
formers: ‘to provide every peasant, whatever his country of 
origin, with 160 acres of American land for his subsistence’; 
or as it is expressed in No. 14, ‘An Answer to Conze’: ‘of this 
still untouched property of the people nobody is to take pos¬ 
session of more than 160 acres, and this only on condition that 
lie cultivates them himself.’ The land is trus to be preserved as 
‘inalienable common property,’ and for ‘the whole of man¬ 
kind’ at that, by immediately starting to share it out. Kriege 
moreover imagines that he can avert the necessary conse¬ 
quences of this division—concentration, industrial progress, 
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and the like—by legislation. He regards 160 acres of land as 
an always fixed quantity, as though the value of such an area 
does not vary according to its quality The ‘peasants’ will have 
to exchange among themselves and with other people, if not 
the land itself, at least the produce of the land; and once they 
go so far, it will soon turn out that one ‘peasant,’ even without 
capital, thanks to his labour and the greater natural fertility 
of his 160 acres, will have reduced another peasant to the posi¬ 
tion of his farmhand. And then is it not all the same whether 
‘the land’ or the products of the land ‘fall into the hands of 
grabbing speculators’? Let us seriously examine Kriege’s gift 
to mankind. One thousand four hundred million acres are to 
be preserved as ‘the inalienable common property of the whole 
of mankind.’ Every ‘peasant’ is to receive 160 acres. We can 
therefore calculate the size of Kriege’s ‘mankind’: exactly 
8,750,000 ‘peasants,’ who, counting five persons to a family, 
represent 43,750,000 persons. We can likewise calculate the 
duration of this ‘for all time’ during which ‘the proletariat, as 
the representative of the whole of mankind,’ at least in the 
U.S.A., can lay claim ‘to all the land.’ If the population of the 
U.S.A. continues to increase as rapidly as it has done until 
now, i.e., double itself in 25 years, this ‘for all time’ will last 
for not quite 40 years; by this time these 1,400,000,000 acres 
will be occupied and future generations will have nothing to 
lay claim to. But as the free grant of land will greatly increase 
immigration, Kriege’s ‘for all time’ may come to an end even 
sooner, particularly if it is borne in mind that land sufficient 
for 44,000,000 persons will not be enough even to serve as a 
channel for diverting present European pauperism, for in 
Europe one out of every ten persons is a pauper and there 
are 7,000,000 paupers in the British Isles alone. We meet with 
a similar example of naivete in economics in No. 13 in the 
article ‘To the Women,’ in which Kriege says that if the city 
of New York released its 52,000 acres of land on Long Island 
it would be sufficient ‘at one stroke’ to rid New York of all 
pauperism, misery and crime forever. 

“If Kriege had regarded the movement for freeing the land 
as an initial form of the proletarian movement, necessary under 
certain conditions, if he had regarded it as a movement which. 
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by reason of the position in life of the class from which it pro¬ 
ceeds must necessarily develop into a Communist movement, 
if he had shown that the Communist tendencies in America 
had at first to reveal themselves in this agrarian form, which 
seems to contradict all Communism, there would have been 
nothing to object to But he declares what is only a subordinate 
form of a movement of certain definite people to be the cause 
of mankind in general; he represents it ... as the final and 
highest aim of every movement in general and thus transforms 
th^ definite aims of the movement into sheer bombastic non¬ 
sense. In the same article [No. 10] he continues unperturbed to 
chant his song of triumph* ‘And thus the old dreams of the 
Europeans would at last come true. A place would be prepared 
for them on this side of the ocean which they would only have 
to take and to fructify with the labour of their hands and they 
would be able proudly to declare to all the tyrants of the world: 
This is my cabin which you have not built; this is my hearth 
whose glow fills your hearts with envy.* 

“He might have added: This is my dungheap which I, my 
wife, my children, my manservant and my cattle have pro¬ 
duced And who are the Europeans whose ‘dreams’ would thus 
come true? Not the Communist workers, but bankrupt shop¬ 
keepers and handicraftsmen, or ruined cotters, who yearn for 
the good fortune of once again becoming pettv bourgeois and 
peasants in America And what is the ‘wish’ that is to be real¬ 
ized bv means of these 1,400.000.000 acres? No other than that 
all men be converted into private owners, a wish which is as 
practical and as Communistic as the wish to convert all men 
into emperors, kings and popes.” 

Marx’s criticism is full of venom and sarcasm. He castigates 
Kriege for precisely those aspects of his views which we now 
observe among our “Socialist-Revolutionaries”: the predomi¬ 
nance of phrases, petty-bourgeois utopias advanced as the 
highest revolutionary utopianism, failure to understand the 
real foundations of the modern economic svstem and its de¬ 
velopment With remarkable penetration, Marx, who was then 
ontv a future economist, points to the role of exchange and 
commodity production The peasants will exchange, if not 
'and..then at least the produce of the land, he says—and that 
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says everything! The whole presentation of the question is in 
many, many respects applicable to the Russian peasant move¬ 
ment and its petty-bourgeois “Socialist” ideologists. 

But at the same time, Marx does not simply “repudiate” this 
petty-bourgeois movement, docs not dogmatically ignore it, 
for fear, as is characteristic of many text-jugglers, of soiling 
Ins hands by contact with revolutionary petty-bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy. While mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of the 
ideological integument of the movement, Marx strives in a 
sober materialist manner to determine its real historical con¬ 
tent, the consequences which must inevitably follow from d 
because of objective conditions regardless of the will and con¬ 
sciousness, the dreams and theories of various individuals. 
Marx, therefore, docs not condemn, but fully approves of Com¬ 
munists supporting the movement Adapting the dialectical 
standpoint, i.e., examining the movement from every side, tak¬ 
ing into account both the past and the future, Marx notes the 
revolutionary aspect of the attack on private properly in land. 
Marx recognizes the petty-bourgeois movement as a peculiar 
initial form of the proletarian, Communist movement. You will 
not achieve what you dream of by means of this movement, 
says Marx to Kriege: instead of fraternity, you will get petty- 
bourgeois isolation, instead of inalienable peasant allotments, 
the land will be drawn into commerce, instead of a blow at the 
grabbing speculators, the basis for capitalist development will 
be expanded. But the capitalist evil you are vainly hoping to 
a\oid is historically good, for it will frightfully accelerate so¬ 
cial development and bring ever so much nearer new and 
higher forms of the Communist movement. A blow struck at 
landed property will facilitate further blows at property in 
general which are inevitable. The revolutionary action of the 
lower class for a change that will temporarily provide a res¬ 
tricted prosperity, and by no means for all, will facilitate the 
inevitable further revolutionary action of the very lowest class 
for a change that will really ensure complete human happiness 
for all toilers. 

Marx’s presentation of the case against Kriege should serve 
as a model for us Russian Social-Democrats There can be no 
doubt about the real petty-bourgeois nature of the present 
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peasant movement in Russia This we must explain by every 
means in our power, and wc must ruthlessly and irreconcil¬ 
ably combat all the illusions of all the “Socialist-Revolution* 
aries” or primitive Socialists on this score. The separate or¬ 
ganization of an independent party of the proletariat which, 
through all democratic changes, will strive for a complete So¬ 
cialist revolution, must be our constant aim, which must not 
be lost sight of for a moment. But to turn our hacks on the 
peasant movement on this ground would be hopeless philistin¬ 
ism and pedantry. No, there is no doubt about the ievolutionary 
and democratic nature of this movement, and we must support 
it with all our might, develop it, make it a politically conscious 
and definitely class movement, push it forward, march hand 
in hand with it to the end—for we are marching far beyond 
the end of any peasant movement; we are marching to the very 
end of the division of society into classes There is hardly an¬ 
other country in the world where the peasantry is experienc¬ 
ing such suffering, such oppression and humiliation as in 
Russia. The more gloomy this oppression of the peasantry has 
been, the more powerful will now be its awakening, the more 
invincible its revolutionary onslaught. It is the business of the 
class-conscious revolutionary proletariat to support this on¬ 
slaught with all its might, so that it may leave no stone stand¬ 
ing of this old, accursed, feudal and autocratic slavish Russia, 
so that it may create a new generation of bold anj free people, 
a new republican country in which our proletarian struggle 
for Socialism will have room to expand 


April 1905 



THE TWO TACTICS OF SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 
IN THE DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 

POSTSCRIPT 

ONCE again Osbobozhdeniye-iSM 1 once again new Iskra- ism 1 2 


III THE VULGAR BOURGEOIS REPRESENTATION OF 
DICTATORSHIP AND MARX’S VIEW OF IT 


Mehring tells us in the notes to his edition of Marx’s arti¬ 
cles from the Neue Rheinisclie Zeitung of 1848 that one of the 
reproaches levelled at this newspaper by bourgeois publica¬ 
tions was that it had allegedly demanded “the immediate in¬ 
troduction of a dictatorship as the sole means of achieving 
democracy” (Marx, Nachlafi, Vol. Ill, p. 53). From the vulgar 
bourgeois standpoint the concepts dictatorship and democracy 
are mutually exclusive. With no understanding of the theory 
of class struggle, and accustomed as he is to seeing in the polit¬ 
ical arena only the petty squabbling of the various bourgeois 

1 Osvobozhdeniye-ism — ue. t bourgeois liberalism. The term is derived 
from the title of the magazine Osvobozhdeniye which was published in 
Stuttgart during the years 1902-05. This magazine, of which Struve was 
the editor, served as a centre for a group of prominent Russian bourgeois 
liberals who subsequently, in 1905, founded the Constitutional Democratic 
Party (abbreviated: Cadets).— Ed . 

2 New Iskra- ism— Le , Menshevism. After the Second Congress of 
the R.S.D.L.P. the Mensheviks gained possession of the Iskra and converted 
the newspaper into their own factional organ, using it as a weapon to 
fight the Bolsheviks and the decisions of the Second Congress In contra¬ 
distinction of Lenin’s “old” Iskra, the Menshevik organ began to be 
known as the “new” Iskra .— Ed. 
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circles and coteries, the bourgeois conceives dictatorship to 
mean the annulment of all the liberties and guarantees of de¬ 
mocracy, tyranny of every kind, and every sort of abuse ot 
power in the personal interests of a dictator. In point of fact, 
it is precisely this vulgar bourgeois view that is manifested 
in the writings of our Martynov, who winds up his “new cam¬ 
paign” in the new lskra by attributing the partiality of the 
Vperyod and the Proletary for the slogan ot dictatorship to 
Lenin’s “being obsessed by a passionate desire to try his luck” 
(lskra, No. 103, p. 3, col. 2). In order to explain to Martynov 
the concept of class dictatorship as distinct from personal dic¬ 
tatorship, and the aims of a democratic dictatorship as distinct 
from a Socialist dictatorship, it would not be amiss to dwell 
on the views of the Neae Rheinische Zeitung . 

“After a revolution,” wrote the Nene Rheinische Zeitung on 
September 14, 1848, “every provisional organization of the 
state requires a dictatorship, and an energetic dictatorship 
at that. From the very beginning we have reproached Camp- 
haus^n” (the head of the Ministry after March IS, 1848) “for 
not acting dictatorially, for not having immediately smashed 
up and eliminated the remnants of the old institutions And 
while Herr Camphausen was lulling himself with constitution¬ 
al illusions, the defeated party (i.e., the party of reaction) 
strengthened its positions in the bureaucracy and in the army, 
and here and there even began to venture upon open struggle.” 

Here, Mehring justly remarks, we have in a few sentences 
a summary of all that was propounded in detail in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung in long articles on the Camphausen Min¬ 
istry. What do these words of Marx tell us? That a provisional 
revolutionary government must act dictatorially (a proposition 
which the lskra was totally unable to grasp since it was fight* 
ing shy of the slogan of dictatorship), and that the task of 
such a dictatorship is to destroy the remnants of the old in¬ 
stitutions (which is precisely what was clearly stated in the 
resolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party about the struggle against counter-rev¬ 
olution and what, as we have shown above, was omitted in 
the resolution of the Conference). Thirdly, and lastly, it fol¬ 
lows from these words that Marx castigated the bourgeois 
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democrats for entertaining “constitutional illusions” in a period 
of revolution and open civil war The meaning of these words 
becomes particularly obvious from the article m the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung of June 6, 1848. Marx wrote: “A Consti¬ 
tuent National Assembly must first of all be an active, revolu¬ 
tionary-active assembly. The Frankfurt Assembly, 1 however, is 
busying itself with school exercises in parliamentarism while 
allowing the government to act. Let us assume that this learned 
council succeeds after mature consideration in working out 
the best possible agenda and the best possible constitution But 
what is the use of the best possible agenda and of the best pos¬ 
sible constitution, if the German governments have in the 
meantime placed the bayonet on the agenda?” 

That is the meaning of the slogan of dictatorship We can 
gauge from this what Marx's attitude would have been towards 
resolutions which call a “decision to organize a constituent as¬ 
sembly” a decisive victory or which invite us to “remain the 
party of extreme revolutionary opposition!” 

Major questions in the life of nations are settled only by 
force The reactionary classes are usually themselves the first 
to resort to violence, to civil war; they are the first to “place 
the bayonet on the agenda” as the Russian autocracy has been 
doing systematically and consistently everywhere ever since 
January 9 And since such a situation has arisen, since the 
bayonet has really become the main point on the political 
agenda, since insurrection has proved to be imperative and 
urgent—constitutional illusions and school exercises in par¬ 
liamentarism become only a screen for the bourgeois betrayal 
of the revolution, a screen to conceal the fact that the bour¬ 
geoisie is “recoiling” from the revolution. It is therefore the 
slogan of dictatorship that the genuinely revolutionary class 
must advance. 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx wrote, 
already in the Neue Rheinische Zeitung , as follows: “The Na¬ 
tional Assembly had only to act dictatorially against all the 

1 Frankfurt Assembly —the Constitutional Assembly convened at 
Frankfurt am Main (May 1848—June 1849) for the purpose of drafting 
an All-German constitution which won the appellation from Marx as an 
“Assembly of conciliators "—Ed 
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reactionary attempts of the obsolete governments, and the force 
of public opinion which it would then have won for itself 
would be so great that all bayonets and rifle butts would have 
been splintered against it,... But this Assembly bores the Ger¬ 
man people instead of carrying the people with it or being 
carried away by it.” In Marx’s opinion, the National Assembly 
should have “eliminated from the regime actually existing in 
Germany everything that contradicted the principle of the 
sovereignly of the people,” then it should have “consolidated 
the revolutionary ground on which it rested in order to make 
the sovereignty of the people, won by the revolution, secure 
against all attacks.” 

Thus, the tasks which Marx set before a revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment or dictatorship in 1848 amounted in substance above 
all to a democratic revolution, viz., defence against counter¬ 
revolution and the actual elimination of everything that mili¬ 
tated against the sovereignty of the people. And this is no other 
than a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship. 

To proceed: which classes, in Marx’s opinion, could and 
should have achieved this task (actually to exercise to the end 
the principle of the sovereignty of the people and to beat off 
the attacks of the counter-revolution)? Marx speaks of the 
“people.” But we know that he always ruthlessly combated the 
petty-bourgeois illusions about the unity of the “people” and 
about the absence of a class struggle within the people. In 
using the word “people,” Marx did not thereby gloss over class 
differences, but united definite elements capable of carrying 
the revolution to completion. 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on March 18, 
wrote the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, the results of the revolu¬ 
tion proved to be twofold: ‘‘On the one hand the arming of 
the people, the right of association, the sovereignty of the 
people actually attained; on the other hand, the preservation of 
the monarchy and the Camphausen-Hansemann Ministry, i.e., 
the government of the representatives of the upper bourgeoisie. 
Thus the revolution had two series of results, which had nec¬ 
essarily to diverge. The people had emerged victorious, it had 
won liberties of a decisively democratic nature, but the direct 
power passed not into its hands, but into those of the big 
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bourgeoisie. In a word, the revolution was not completed. The 
people allowed the formation of a ministry of big bourgeois, 
and the big bourgeois immediately betrayed their tendencies by 
offering an alliance to the old Prussian nobility and bureau¬ 
cracy. Arnim, Canitz and Schwerin joined the Ministry. 

“The upper bourgeoisie, ever anti-revolutionary, concluded 
a defensive and offensive alliance with the reaction out of fear 
of the people, that is to say, the workers and the democratic 
bourgeoisie .” (Our italics.) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organize a constituent assem¬ 
bly,” but even its actual convocation is insufficient for a deci¬ 
sive victory of the revolution! Even after a partial victory in 
an armed struggle (the victory of the Berlin workers over the 
troops on March 18, 1848) an “incomplete 5 ' revolution, a rev¬ 
olution “that has not been carried to completion,” is possible 
But on what does its completion depend? It depends on whose 
hands the immediate rule passes into, whether into the hands 
of the Petrunkeviches and Rodichevs. 1 that is to say, the Gamp- 
hausens and the Hansemanns, or into the hands of the people, 
i.e., the workers and the democratic bourgeoisie. In the first 
case the bourgeoisie will possess power, and the proletariat— 
“freedom of criticism,” freedom to “remain the party of the 
extreme revolutionary opposition.” Immediately after the vic¬ 
tory the bourgeoisie will conclude an alliance with the reaction 
(this would inevitably happen in Russia too, if, for example, the 
St. Petersburg workers gained only a partial victory in the 
street fighting with the troops and left it to Messrs. Petrun- 
kevidh and Go. to form a government). In the second case, a 
revolutionary-democratic dictatorship, i.e ., the complete victory 
of the revolution, would be possible. 

It now remains to define more precisely what Marx really 
meant by “democratic bourgeoisie” (demokratische Burger - 
schaft ), which together with the workers he called the people, 
in contradistinction to the big bourgeoisie. 

A clear answer to this question is supplied by the following 
passage from an article in the Neae Rheinische Zeitung of 

1 I I. Pelrunkevich and F. I. Rodichev—prominent leaders of the 
liberal monarchist Cadet party.— Ed* 
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July 29, 1848: “...the German revolution of 1848 is only a 
parody of the French revolution of 1789. 

“On August 4, 1789, three weeks after the storming of the 
Bastille, the French people in a single day prevailed over the 
feudal burdens. 

“On July 11, 1848, four months after the March barri¬ 
cades, the feudal burdens prevailed over the German people 
Teste Gierke cum Harisemanno} 

“The French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment leave 
its allies, the peasants, in the lurch. It knew that the founda¬ 
tion of its rule was the destruction of feudalism in the coun¬ 
tryside, the creation of a free landowning (gruridbesitzenden) 
peasant class. 

“The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is without the least com¬ 
punction betraying the peasants, wiho are its most natural al¬ 
lies, the flesh of its flesh, and without whom it is powerless 
against the nobility. 

“The continuance of feudal rights, their sanction under the 
guise of (illusory) redemption—such is the result of the Ger¬ 
man revolution of 1848. That is the little wool out of the 
great cry.” 

This is a very instructive passage: it gives us four impor¬ 
tant propositions: 1) The incompleted German revolution dif¬ 
fers from the completed French revolution in that the German 
bourgeoisie betrayed not only democracy in general, but also 
the peasantry In particular. 2) The foundation for the full 
consummation of a democratic revolution is the creation of a 
free class of peasants. 3) The creation of such a class means 
l‘he abolition of feudal burdens, the destruction of feudalism, 
but does not yet mean a Socialist revolution. 4) The peasants 

1 “Witnesses’ Herr Gierke and Herr Hansemann.” Hansemann was 
a Minister who represented the party of the big bourgeoisie (Russian 
counterpart: Trubetskoy or Rodichev, and the like), Gierke was Minister 
of Agriculture in the Hansemann Cabinet, who drew up a “bold” plan for 
“abolishing feudal burdens,” professedly “without compensation,” but in 
fact for abolishing only the minor and unimportant burdens while preserv¬ 
ing or granting compensation for the more essential ones. Herr Gierke 
was something like the Russian Messrs. Kablukov, Manuilov, Hertzenstein 
and similar bourgeois liberal filends of the muzhik who desire the 
“extension of peasant landownership” but do not wish to hurt the 
landlords. 
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are the “most natural” allies of the bourgeoisie, that is to say, 
of the democratic bourgeoisie, which without them is “power¬ 
less” against the reaction. 

With the corresponding allowances for concrete national 
peculiarities and the substitution of serfdom for feudalism, all 
these propositions are fully applicable to Russia in 1905. There 
is no doubt that by learning from the experience of Germany, 
as elucidated by Marx, we cannot arrive at any other slogan 
tor a decisive victory of the revolution than the slogan calling 
for a revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. There is no doubt that the main components 
of the “people,” whom Marx in 1848 contrasted with the resist¬ 
ing reactionaries and the treacherous bourgeoisie, are the 
proletariat and the peasantry. There is no doubt that in 
Russia too the liberal bourgeoisie and the gentlemen of the 
Osuobozhdeniye League are betraying and will continue to 
betray the peasantry, i.e., will confine themselves to a pseudo¬ 
reform and take the side of the landlords in the decisive 
battle between them and the peasantry. Only the proleta¬ 
riat is capable of supporting the peasantry to the end m this 
struggle. There is no doubt, finally, that in Russia also the 
success ol the peasant struggle, i.e., the transfer of the whole 
of the land to the peasantry, will signify a complete democratic 
revolution and will constitute the social support of the revolu¬ 
tion carried to its completion, but it will by no means signify 
a Socialist revolution, or “socialization,” about which the 
ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie, the Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries, talk. The success of the peasant uprising, the victory of 
the democratic revolution will but clear the way lor a genuine 
and decisive struggle for Socialism on the basis of a demo¬ 
cratic republic. In this struggle the peasantry as a landowning 
class will play the same treacherous, vacillating part as is 
being played at present by the bourgeoisie in the struggle for 
democracy To forget this is to forget Socialism, to deceive 
oneself and others as to the real interests and tasks of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

In order to leave no gaps in the presentation of the views 
held by Marx in 1848, it is necessary to note one essential 
difference between German Social-Democracy of that time (or 
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the Communist Party of the proletariat, to use the language 
of the period) and present-day Russian Social-Democracy Here 
is what Mehring says: 

“It” (the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung) “appeared in the po¬ 
litical arena as the ‘organ of democracy,’ and although the 
red thread that ran through all its articles is unmistakable, 
it at tirst represented the interests of the bourgeois revolution 
against absolutism and feudalism to a greater extent than the 
interests of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie. Very little 
is to be found in its columns about the separate labour move¬ 
ment during the years of the revolution, although one should 
not forget that along with it there appeared twice a week, 
under the editorship of Moll and Schapper, a special organ of 
the Cologne Labour League. At any rate, the present-day 
reader will be struck by how little attention the Neue Rheini - 
sche Zeitung paid to the German labour movement of its day, 
although its most capable mind, Stephan Born, was a pupil 
of Marx and Engels in Paris and Brussels and was now fin 
1848) correspondent for their newspaper in Berlin Born relates 
in his Memoirs that Marx and Engels never expressed a single 
word in disapproval of his agitation among the workers; nev¬ 
ertheless, it appears probable from subsequent declarations of 
Engels’ that they were dissatisfied, at least with the methods of 
this agitation. Their dissatisfaction was justified inasmuch as 
the class consciousness of the proletariat in by tar the greater 
part of Germany was as yet entirely undeveloped, and Born 
was forced to make many concessions to it, which could not 
stand the test of criticism from the viewpoint of the Com¬ 
munist Manifesto. Their dissatisfaction was unjustified inas¬ 
much as Born managed nonetheless to maintain the agitation 
conducted by him on a relatively high plane. ... Without 
doubt, Marx and Engels were also historically and politically 
right in thinking that it was to the utmost interest of the work¬ 
ing class primarily to push the bourgeois revolution forward 
as far as possible.. .. Nevertheless, a remarkable proof of 
how the elementary instinct of the labour movement is able 
lo correct the conceptions of the most brilliant thinkers is 
provided by the fact that in April 1849 they decided in favour 
of a specific workers’ organization and of participation in the 
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labour congress, which was being prepared especially by the 
East Elbe [Eastern Prussia] proletariat.’’ 

Thus, it was only in April 1849, after the revolutionary 
newspaper had been appearing for almost a year (the Neue 
Rheimsche Zeitung began publication on June 1, 1848) that 
Marx and Engels declared in favour of a special workers’ or¬ 
ganization! Until then they were merely running an “organ 
ot democracy” unconnected by any organizational ties with an 
independent workers’ party This fact, monstrous and incred¬ 
ible as it may appear from our present-day standpoint, clearly 
shows us what an enormous difference there is between the 
German Social-Democratic Party of those days and the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party of today This fact shows 
how much less the proletarian features of the movement, the 
proletarian current within it, were in evidence in the German 
democratic revolution (because of the backwardness of Ger¬ 
many in 1848 both economically and politically—its disunity 
as a state). This should not be forgotten in judging Marx’s re 
peated declarations during this period and somewhat later 
about the need for organizing an independent proletarian 
party. Marx arrived at this practical conclusion only as a re¬ 
sult of the experience of the democratic revolution, almost a 
year later—so middle-class, so petty-bourgeois was the whole 
atmosphere in Germany at that time. To us this conclusion is 
an old and solid acquisition of half a century’s experience of 
international Social-Democracy—an acquisition with which 
we began to organize the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party. In our case there can be no question, for instance, of 
revolutionary proletarian newspapers keeping outside the pale 
of the Social-Democratic Party of the proletariat, or of their 
appearing even for a moment simply as “organs of democ¬ 
racy.” 

But the contrast which had hardly begun to reveal itself be¬ 
tween Marx and Stephan Born exists in our case in a form 
which is the more developed, the more powerfully the pro¬ 
letarian current manifests itself in the democratic stream of 
our revolution. Speaking of the probable dissatisfaction of 
Marx and Engels with the agitation conducted by Stephan 
Born, Mehring expresses himself too mildly and too evasively. 
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This is what Engels wrote of Born in 1885 (in his preface to 
the Enthiillungen Tiber den Kommunistenprozess zu Koln . Zu¬ 
rich, 1885) i 1 

The members of the Communist League everywhere stood 
at the head of the extreme democratic movement, proving 
thereby that the League was an excellent school of revolution¬ 
ary action. And he went on to say: .. the compositor 

Stephan Born, who had worked in Brussels and Paris as an 
active member of the League, founded a Workers’ Brother¬ 
hood (Arbeiterverbriiderung) in Berlin which became fairly 
widespread and existed until 1850. Born, a very talented young 
man, who, however, was rather too much in a hurry to become 
a big political figure, fraternized with the most miscellaneous 
ragtag and bobtail (Kreti und Plethi) in order to get a crowd 
together, and was not at all the man who could bring unity 
into the discordant tendencies, light into the chaos. Conse¬ 
quently, in the official publications of the association the views 
represented in the Communist Manifesto arc mingled hodge¬ 
podge with guild recollections and guild aspirations, frag¬ 
ments of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, protectionism, etc.; in 
short they desired to be all things to all men (Allen alles sein ). 
In particular, strikes, trade unions and producers 9 co-oper¬ 
atives were set going, and it was forgotten that what had to 
be done above all was , by means of political victories , to con¬ 
quer the field in which alone such things could be lastingly 
realized. (Our italics.) And when the victories of the reaction 
made the leaders of the Brotherhood realize the necessity of 
taking a direct part in the revolutionary struggle, they were 
naturally left in the lurch by the confused mass which they 
had grouped around themselves Born took part in the Dresden 
uprising in May 1849, and got away by pure luck. But the 
Workers’ Brotherhood held aloof from the great political 
movement of the proletariat, as a purely separate body which, 
to a large extent, existed only on paper and played such a 
subordinate role that the reaction found it necessary to sup¬ 
press it only in 1850, and its surviving branches many years 


1 Revelations about the Trial of the Communists at Cologne. (C/. 
Karl Marx, Selected Works , Vol. II, pp. 20-21 ).—Ed 
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later. Born, whose real name should be Butter milch 1 did not 
become a big political figure but a petty Swiss professor, who 
no longer translates Marx into guild language but the meek 
Renan into his own fulsome German.” 

That is how Engels judged the two tactics of Social-Democ¬ 
racy in the democratic revolution! 

Our new Iskra -ites are also tending to “Economism,” and 
with such unreasonable zeal as to earn the praises of the 
monarchist bourgeoisie for their “seeing the light.” They too 
collect around themselves a motley crowd, flattering the Econo¬ 
mists, demagogically attracting the undeveloped masses by 
the slogans of “self-activity,” “democracy,” “autonomy,” etc., 
etc. Their labour unions, too, often exist only on the pages of 
the braggart new Iskra. Their slogans and resolutions betray 
a similar failure to understand the tasks of the “great political 
movement of the proletariat.” 

June-July 1905 


1 Born’s real name is Buttermilch In translating Engels I made a 
mistake in the first edition by taking the word Hutternnlch to be not a 
proper noun but a common noun This mistake naturally a Horded great 
delight to the Mensheviks Koltsov wrote that I had "rendered Engels 
more profound” (reprinted in Two Years . a collection of articlesi and 
Plekhanov even now recalls this mislake in the Twartthch— in short, it 
afforded an excellent pretext to slur over the question of the two tenden¬ 
cies in the working class movement of 1848 in Germany the tendency of 
Born (akin to our Economists! and the Marxist tendency To take advan¬ 
tage of the mistake of an opponent, even if it was only on the question 
of Born s name is no more than natural But to use a correction to a 
translation to slur over the question of the two tactics is to dodge the 
real issue. [Author’s note to the 1908 edition.— Ed.\ 
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PARTISAN WARFARE 

The question of partisan activities is one that greatly inter¬ 
ests our Party and the mass of the workers. We have dealt 
with this question in passing several times, and now we propose 
to give the more complete statement of our views which we 
have promised. 


I 

Let us begin from the beginning. What are the fundamental 
demands which every Marxist should make of an examination 
of the question of the forms of struggle? In the first place, 
Marxism differs from all primitive forms of Socialism by the 
fact that it does not bind the movement to any one particular 
form ot struggle. It admits the most varied forms of struggle; 
and it does not “concoct” them, but only generalizes, organizes, 
gives conscious expression to those forms of struggle of the 
revolutionary classes which arise of themselves in the course 
ol the movement. Absolutely hostile to all abstract formulas 
and to all doctrinaire recipes, Marxism demands an attentive 
altitude to the mass struggle in progress, which with the devel¬ 
opment of the movement, with the growth of the class con¬ 
sciousness of the masses, with the accentuation of economic and 
political crises, is continually giving rise to new and more 
varied methods of defence and offence Marxism, therefore, 
positively does not reject any form of struggle. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances does Marxism confine itself to the forms of struggle 
that are possible and that exist at the given moment only, 
recognizing as it does that new forms of struggle, unknown to 
the participants of the given period, inevitably arise as the 
given social situation changes In this respect Marxism learns , 
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if we may so express it, from mass practice, and makes no 
claim whatever fo teach the masses forms of struggle invented 
by “systematizers” in the seclusion of their studies. We know— 
said Kautsky, for instance, when examining the forms of social 
revolution—that the coming crisis will introduce new forms 
of struggle that we are now unable to foresee. 

In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely histor¬ 
ical examination of the question of the forms of struggle. To 
treat the question apart from the concrete historical situation is 
to be ignorant of the very rudiments of dialectical materialism. 
At different stages of economic evolution, depending on differ¬ 
ences in political and national-cultural conditions, conditions 
of life and other conditions, different forms of struggle appear 
in the foreground and become the principal forms of struggle; 
and in connection with this, the secondary, auxiliary forms of 
struggle undergo change in their turn. To attempt to answer 
yes or no to the question whether any particular means of 
struggle should be used, without making a detailed examination 
of the concrete situation of the given movement at the given 
stage of its development, means completely to abandon the 
Marxist position. 

These are the two principal theoretical propositions by 
which we must be guided. The history of Marxism in Western 
Europe provides an infinite number of examples corroborating 
what has been said. European Social-Democracy at the present 
time regards parliamentarism and the trade union movement 
as the principal forms of struggle; it recognized insurrection 
in the past, and is quite prepared to recognize it, should condi¬ 
tions change, in the future—despite the opinion of bourgeois 
liberals like the Russian Cadets and the Bezzaglavtsi} Social- 
Democracy in the ’seventies rejected the general strike as a 
social panacea, as a means of overthrowing the bourgeoisie at 
one stroke in a non-political way—but Social-Democracy fully 
recognizes the mass political strike (especially after the expe¬ 
rience of Russia in 1905) as one of the methods of struggle 

1 From Bez Zaglavia (Without Title), a weekly published in 1906 by 
the “Economists”—Prokopovich, Kuskova and others (former Social- 
Democrats) which pursued a line akin to that of the Constitutional- 
Democrats — Ed. 
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essential under certain conditions. Social-Democracy recognized 
street barricade fighting in the ’forties, rejected it for definite 
reasons at the end of the nineteenth century, and expressed 
complete readiness to revise the latter view and to admit the 
expediency of barricade fighting after the experience of 
Moscow, which in the words of K. Kautsky, initiated new 
tactics of barricade fighting. 


II 

Having established the general propositions of Marxism, 
let us turn to the Russian Revolution. Let us recall the histori¬ 
cal development of the forms of struggle it initialed. First there 
were the economic strikes of workers (1896-1900), then the 
political demonstrations of workers and students (1901-02), 
peasant revolts (1902), the beginning of mass political strikes 
variously combined with demonstrations (Rostov 1902, the 
strikes in the summer of 1903, January 22 [9], 1905), the all- 
Russian political strike accompanied by local cases of barricade 
fighting (October 1905), mass barricade fighting and armed 
insurrection (1905, December), the peaceful parliamentary 
struggle (April-June 1906), partial military revolts (June 1905- 
July 1906) and partial peasant revolts (autumn 1905-autumn 
1906). 

Such is the position of afTairs in the autumn of 1906 from 
the standpoint of forms of struggle in general. The “retaliatory” 
form of struggle adopted by the autocracy is the Black-Hun¬ 
dred pogrom, from Kishinev in the spring of 1903 to Sedlelz in 
the autumn of 1906. Throughout this period the organization 
of Black-Hundred pogroms and the beating up of Jews, 
students, revolutionaries and class-conscious workers continued 
to progress and perfect itself, combining the violence of Black- 
IIundred troops with the violence of hired ruffians, reaching 
the point of bombarding villages and cities by artillery and 
meiging with punitive expeditions, punitive trains and so forth. 

Such is the principal background of the picture. Against 
this backgiound there stands out—unquestionably as some¬ 
thing partial, secondary and auxiliary—the phenomenon to the 
study and appreciation of which the present article is devotedL 
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What is this phenomenon? What are its forms? What are its 
causes? When did it arise and how far has it spread? What 
is its significance in the general march of the revolution? What 
is its relation to the struggle of the working class organized 
and led by Social-Democracy? Such are the questions which 
we must now proceed to examine after having painted the 
general background of the picture. 

The phenomenon in which we are interested is the armed 
struggle. It is conducted by individuals and by small groups. 
Some belong to revolutionary organizations, while others (the 
majority in certain parts of Russia) do not belong to any 
revolutionary organization. Armed struggle pursues two differ¬ 
ent aims, which must be strictly distinguished: in the first 
place, this struggle aims at assassinating individuals, chiefs 
and subordinates in the army and police; in the second place, 
it aims at the confiscation of monetary funds both from the 
government and from private persons. The confiscated funds 
go partly into the treasury of the Party, partly for the special 
purpose of arming and preparing for insurrection, and partly 
for the maintenance of persons engaged in the struggle we are 
describing. The big expropriations (such as the Caucasian 
expropriation, involving over 200,000 rubles, and the Moscow 
expropriation, involving 875,000 rubles) went in fact first and 
foremost to revolutionary parties—small expropriations go 
mostly, and sometimes entirely, to the maintenance of the 
“expropriators.” This form of struggle undoubtedly became 
widely developed and extensive only in 1906, i.e., after the 
December uprising. The accentuation of the political crisis to 
the point of an armed struggle and, in particular, the accentua¬ 
tion of poverty, hunger and unemployment in town and 
country, was one of the important causes of the struggle we 
are describing. This form of struggle was adopted as the 
preferable and even exclusive form of social struggle by the 
vagabond elements of the population, the lumpen-proletariat 
and the anarchist groups. The declaration of martial law, the 
mobilization of fresh troops, the lilac k-Hundred pogroms 
(Scdletz), and the courts-martial must be regarded as the 
“retaliatory” form of struggle adopted by the autocracy. 
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The opinion usually held of the struggle we are describing 
is that it is anarchism, Blanquism, the old terrorism, the acts 
of individuals isolated from the masses, which demoralize the 
workers, repel wide strata of the population, disorganize the 
movement and injure the revolution. Examples in support of 
such an opinion can easily be found in the events reported 
every day in the newspapers. 

Bui are such examples convincing? In order to verify this, 
let us take a locality where the form of struggle we are exam¬ 
ining is most developed—the Lettish region. This is the way 
the newspaper Novoye Vremya (in its issues of September 21 
[81 and 25 [12]) complains of the activities of the Lettish 
Social-Democrats. The Lettish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party (a section of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party) regularly issues its paper in 30.000 copies. The announce¬ 
ment columns publish lists of spies whom it is the duty 
of every honest person to exterminate. People who assist the 
police are proclaimed “enemies of the revolution,” liable to 
execution and, moreover, to confiscation of property The 
public is instructed to give money to the Social-Democ¬ 
ratic Party only against signed and stamped receipt. In the 
latest report of the Party, showing a total revenue of 48,000 
rubles for the year, there figures a sum of 5,600 rubles contri¬ 
buted by the Libau branch of arms which was obtained by 
expropriation. Naturally, the Novoye Vremya rages and 
fumes against this “revolutionary law,” against this “sinister 
government.” 

Nobody will be so bold as to call these activities ot the 
Lettish Social-Democrats anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism. 
But why? Because here we have a clear connection between 
the new form of struggle and the uprising which broke out in 
December and which is again brewing. This connection is not 
so perceptible in the case of Russia as a whole, but it exists 
The fact that “partisan” warfare became widespread precisely 
after December, and its connection with the accentuation not 
only of the economic crisis but also of the political crisis is 
beyond dispute. The old Russian terrorism was an affair of the 
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intellectual conspirator; today as a general rule partisan war¬ 
fare is waged by the combatant worker, or simply by the 
unemployed worker. Blanquism and anarchism easily occur 
to the minds of people who have a weakness for stereotype; 
but under circumstances of insurrection, which are so apparent 
in the Lettish region, the inappropriateness of such trite labels 
is only too obvious. 

The example of the Letts clearly demonstrates how in¬ 
correct, unscientific and unhistorical is the practice so very 
customary among us of analysing partisan warfare without ref¬ 
erence to the circumstances of insurrection. The circumstances 
of insurrection must be borne in mind, we must reflect on 
the peculiar features of an intermediate period between big 
attacks of the insurrection, we must realize what forms of 
struggle inevitably arise under such circumstances, and not try 
to shirk the issue by a collection of words learned by rote, 
such as are used equally by the Cadets and the Noooye Vremya- 
ites: anarchism, robbery, vagabondism! 

It is said that partisan acts disorganize our work. Let us 
apply this argument to the situation that has existed since 
December 1905, to the period of Black-Hundred pogroms and 
martial law What disorganizes the movement more in such 
a period: the absence of resistance or organized partisan 
warfare? Compare the centre of Russia with her western 
borders, with Poland and the Lettish region. It is unquestion¬ 
able that partisan warfare is far more widespread and far 
more developed in the western border regions. And is it equally 
unquestionable that the revolutionary movement in general, 
and the Social-Democratic movement in particular, are more 
disorganized in the centre of Russia than in her western 
border regions. Of course, it would not enter our heads to 
conclude from this that the Polish and Lettish Social-Democ¬ 
ratic movements are less disorganized thanks to partisan 
warfare No. The only conclusion that can be drawn is that 
partisan warfare is not to blame for the state of disorganiza¬ 
tion of the Social-Democratic labour movement in Russia 
in 1906. 

Allusion is often made in this respect to the peculiarities 
of national conditions. But this allusion very clearly betrays 
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the weakness of the current argument. If it is a matter of 
national conditions then it is not a matter of anarchism, 
Blanquism or terrorism—sins that are common to Russia in 
general and even to the Russians especially—but of something 
else. Analyse this something else concretely, gentlemen I You 
will then find that national oppression or antagonism explain 
nothing, because they have always existed in the western 
border regions, whereas partisan warfare has been engendered 
only by the present historical period. There are many places 
where there is national oppression and antagonism, but no 
partisan struggle, which sometimes develops where there is 
no national oppression whatever. A concrete analysis of the 
question will show that it is not a matter of national oppres¬ 
sion, but of conditions of insurrection. Partisan warfare is an 
inevitable form of struggle at a time when the mass movement 
has actually reached the point of insurrection and when fairly 
large intervals occur between “major engagements'’ in the 
civil war. 

It is not partisan acts which disorganize the movement, 
but the weakness oi a party which is incapable of taking such 
acts under its control. That is why the anathemas which we 
Russians usually hurl against partisan acts are combined with 
secret, casual, unorganized partisan acts which really do dis¬ 
organize the Party. Being incapable of understanding the 
historical conditions that give rise to this struggle, we are 
incapable of neutralizing its noxious aspects. Yet the struggle 
is going on. It is engendered by powerful economic and polit¬ 
ical causes. It is not in our power to eliminate these causes 
or to eliminate this struggle. Our complaints against partisan 
warfare are complaints against our party weakness in the 
matter of insurrection. 

What we have said about disorganization applies also to 
demoralization. It is not partisan warfare which demoralizes, 
but unorganized, irregular, non-party partisan acts. We shall 
not rid ourselves one least bit of this most unquestionable 
demoralization by condemning and cursing partisan acts, for 
condemnation and curses are absolutely incapable of putting 
a stop to a phenomenon which has been engendered by pro¬ 
found economic and political causes. It may he objected that 
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if we are incapable of putting a stop to an abnormal and 
demoralizing phenomenon, this is no reason why the Party 
should adopt abnormal and demoralizing methods of struggle. 
But such an objection would be a purely bourgeois-liberal 
objection and not a Marxist objection, because a Marxist 
cannot in general regard civil war, or partisan warfare, which 
is one of its forms, as abnormal and demoralizing. A Marxist 
stands by class struggle, and not by social peace. In certain 
periods of acute economic and political crises the class struggle 
ripens into a direct civil war, i.e ., into an armed struggle 
between two sections of the people. In such periods a Marxist 
is obliged to favour civil war. Any moral condemnation of 
civil war would be absolutely impermissible from the stand¬ 
point of Marxism. 

In the period of civil war the ideal party of the proletariat 
is a fighting party . This is absolutely incontrovertible. We are 
quite prepared to grant that it is possible to argue and prove 
the inexpediency from the standpoint of civil war of particular 
forms of civil war at any particular moment. We fully admit 
criticism of various forms of civil war from the standpoint 
of military expediency and absolutely agree that in this ques¬ 
tion it is the practical Social-Democratic workers in each 
particular locality who must have the deciding voice. But we 
absolutely demand in the name of the principles of Marxism 
that an analysis of the conditions of civil war should not be 
evaded by hackneyed and stereotyped phrases about anarchism, 
Blanquism and terrorism, and that the senseless methods of 
partisan activity adopted by some organization -or other of the 
Polish Socialist Party at some moment or other should not 
be used as a bugbear when discussing the very question of the 
participation of the Social-Democratic Party in partisan 
warfare in general. 

The argument that partisan warfare disorganizes the move¬ 
ment must be regarded critically. Every new form of struggle, 
accompanied as it is by new dangers and new sacrifices, 
inevitably ‘‘disorganizes” organizations which are unprepared 
for this new form of struggle. Our old propagandist circles 
were disorganized by recourse to methods of agitation Our 
eommittees were subsequentlv disorganized by recourse to 
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demonstrations. Every military action in any war to a certain 
extent disorganizes the ranks of the fighters. But this does not 
mean that one must not fight. It means that one must learn 
to fight. That is all. 

When I see Social-Democrats proudly and smugly declaring 
that they are not Anarchists, not thieves, not robbers, that they 
are superior to all this, that they reject partisan warfare, 1 ask 
myself: do these people realize what they are saying? Armed 
collisions and conflicts between the Black-Hundred government 
and the population are taking place all over the country This 
is an absolutely inevitable phenomenon at the present stage 
of development of the revolution. The population is sponta¬ 
neously and in an unorganized way—and for that very reason 
often in unfortunate and undesirable forms—reacting to this 
phenomenon also by armed conflicts and attacks. I can under¬ 
stand us refraining from Patty leadership of this spontaneous 
struggle in a particular place or at a particular time because 
of the weakness and unpreparedness of our organization. I 
realize that this question must be settled by the local practical 
workers, and that the remoulding of weak and unprepared 
organizations is no easy matter. But when T see a Social- 
Democratic theoretician or publicist not displaying regret over 
this unpreparedness, but rather a proud smugness and a self- 
exalted tendency to repeat phrases learnt in eaHy youth about 
anarchism, Blanquism and terrorism, I am hurt by this degra¬ 
dation of the most revolutionary doctrine in the world. 

It is said that partisan warfare approximates the class¬ 
conscious proletarian to the position of a degraded, drunken 
vagabond. That is true. But it only means that the party of 
the proletariat can never regard partisan warfare as the only, 
or even as the chief, method of struggle; it means that this 
method must be subordinated to other methods, that it must 
be made commensurable with the principal methods of 
warfare, and must be ennobled by the enlightening and organ¬ 
izing influence of Socialism And without this latter condition, 
every, positively every, method of struggle in bourgeois society 
approximates the proletariat to the position of the various non- 
proletarian strata above and below it and, if left to the spon¬ 
taneous course of events, becomes frayed, corrupted and 
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prostituted. Strikes, it left to the spontaneous course of events, 
become corrupted into “alliances”—agreements between the 
workers and the masters against the interests of the consumers. 
Parliament becomes corrupted into a brothel, where a gang 
of bourgeois politicians carry on a wholesale and retail trade 
in “national freedom,” “liberalism,” “democracy,” republican¬ 
ism, anti-clericalism, socialism and all the other saleable wares. 
A newspaper becomes corrupted into a public pimp, into a 
means of corrupting the masses, of pandering to the low in¬ 
stincts of the mob, and so on and so forth. Social-Democracy 
knows of no universal methods of struggle, such as would shut 
oil the proletariat by a Chinese wall from the strata standing 
slightly above or slightly below it. At different periods Social- 
Democracy applies different methods, always qualifying the 
choice of them by strictly defined ideological and organizational 
conditions. 1 


IV 

The forms of struggle in the Russian revolution are distin¬ 
guished by their great variety as compared with the bourgeois 
revolutions in Europe. Kautsky partly foretold this in Un)2 
when he said that the future revolution (with the exception 
perhaps of Russia, he added) would be not so much a struggle 
between the people and the government as a struggle between 
two sections of the people. In Russia we are undoubtedly 


1 The Bolshevik Social-Democrats are often accused of a frivolous 
passion for partisan acts It would theiefore not be amiss to recall that 
in the draft resolution on partisan acts, the section of the Bolsheviks who 
defend partisan acts advanced the following conditions for their recog¬ 
nition: “exes'* [expropriations.— Ed .] of private property were not 
permitted under any circumstances; “exes” of government property were 
not recommended but only allowed , provided that they were controlled 
by the Party and their proceeds used for the needs of insurrection 
Partisan acts in the form of terrorism were recommended against brutal 
government officials and active members of the Black-Hundreds, but on 
condition that 1) the sentiments of the masses be taken into account, 
2) the conditions of the working-class movement in the given locality be 
reckoned with, and 3} care be taken that the forces of the proletariat 
should not be frittered away. The practical difference between this draft 
and the resolution which was adopted at the Unity Congress lies exclu¬ 
sively in the fact that “exes” of government property were not allowed. 



witnessing a wider development of the second struggle than 
was the case in the bourgeois revolutions in the West. The 
enemies of our revolution among the people are few in number, 
but they are becoming more and more organized as the struggle 
becomes more acute and are receiving support from the re¬ 
actionary strata of the bourgeoisie. It is therefore absolutely 
natural and inevitable that in such a period, a period ot nation¬ 
wide political strikes, insurrection cannot assume the old form 
of individual acts confined to very short intervals of time and 
to very limited areas. It is absolutely natural and inevitable 
that the insurrection should assume the higher and more 
complex form of a prolonged civil war embracing the whole 
country, Lc., an armed struggle between two sections ol the 
people. Such a war cannot be conceived otherwise than as a 
series of a few big engagements at comparatively long intervals 
and a large number of small collisions during these intervals. 
That being so—and it is undoubtedly so—the Social-Democrats 
must absolutely make it their duty to create organizations best 
adapted to lead the masses in these big engagement* and. as 
far as possible, in these small collisions as well. In a period 
when the class struggle has become accentuated to the point 
of civil war, Social-Democrats must make it their duty not 
only to participate but also to play the leading role in this awl 
war. The Social-Democrats must train and prepare their organ¬ 
izations to be really able to act as a belligerent side which 
does not lose a single opportunity of inflicting damage on the 
forces of the enemy. 

This is a difficult task, there is no doubt about it. It cannot 
be accomplished at once. Just as the whole people are being 
retrained and are learning to tight in the course of the civil 
war, so our organizations must be trained, must be reconstruct¬ 
ed in conformity with the lessons of experience for the perform¬ 
ance of this task. 

We have not the slightest intention of foisting on practical 
workers any artificial form of struggle, or even of deciding 
from our armchair what part any particular form of partisan 
warfare should play in the general course of the civil war m 
Russia. We are far from the thought of regarding a concrete 
judgment of particular partisan acts as indicative of a trend 



in Social-Democracy. But we do regard it as our duty as far 
as possible to help to arrive at a correct theoretical judgmeut 
of the new forms of struggle engendered by practical life. We 
do regard it as our duty ruthlessly to combat the stereotypes 
and prejudices which hamper the class-conscious workers in 
correctly formulating a new and difficult problem and in 
correctly approaching its solution 
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PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION OF THE 
LETTERS OF K. MARX TO L. KUGELMANN 


Our aim in issuing as a separate pamphlet the full collec¬ 
tion ol Marx’s letters to Kugehnann published in the German 
Social-Democratic weekly, Neue Zeit, is to acquaint the Russian 
public more closely with Marx and Marxism, As was Vo be 
expected, a good deal of space in Marx’s correspondence is 
devoted to personal matters. For the biographer, this is exceed¬ 
ingly valuable material. But for the broad public in general, 
and for the Russian working class in particular, those passages 
in the letters which contain theoretical and political material 
are inlinitcly more important, it is particularly instructive for 
us, in the revolutionary period we are now passing through, 
carefully to study this material, which reveals Marx as a man 
who directly responded to all questions of the labour movement 
and world politics. The editors of the Neue Zeit were quite 
right when they remarked that “we are elevated by an ac¬ 
quaintance with the personality of men whose thoughts and 
wills took shape under conditions of great upheavals.” Such an 
acquaintance is doubly necessary to the Russian Socialist in 
1907, for it provides a wealth of very valuable indications 
concerning the direct tasks confronting the Socialists in every 
revolution passed through by his country. Russia is passing 
through a “great upheaval” at this very moment. Marx’s policy 
in the comparatively stormy ’sixties should very often serve 
as a direct model for the policy of the Social-Democrat in the 
present Russian Revolution. 

We shall therefore only very briefly note the passages in 
Marx’s correspondence which are of particular importance from 
the theoretical standpoint, and shall deal in greater detail 
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with his revolutionary policy as a representative ol the prole¬ 
tariat. 

Of outstanding interest for a fuller and profounder under¬ 
standing of Marxism is the letter <of July 11, 1868. 1 In the form 
of polemical remarks against the vulgar Economists, Marx in 
this letter very clearly expounds his conception of what is 
called the “labour” theory of value. Those very objections to 
Marx’s theory of value which naturally arise in the minds of 
the least trained readers of Capital, and which for this reason 
are most eagerly seized upon by the common or garden 
representatives of “professorial” bourgeois “science,” are here 
analysed by Marx briefly, simply and] with remarkable lucidity. 
Marx here shows the road he took and (the road that should 
be taken to elucidate the law of value. He teaches us his 
method , using the most common objections as illustrations. 
He makes clear the connection between such a purely (it would 
seem) theoretical and abstract question as the theory of value 
and “the interests of the ruling classes,” which are “to per¬ 
petuate confusion.” It is only to be hoped that everyone who 
begins to study Marx and to read Capital will read and re-read 
this letter when studying the first and most difficult chapters of 
Capital. 

Other very interesting passages in the letters Irom the 
theoretical] standpoint are those in which Marx passes judgment 
on diverse writers. When you read these opinions of Marx— 
vividly written, full of passion and revealing a profound inter¬ 
est in ail the great ideological trends and their analysis—-you 
feel that you are listening to the words of a great thinker. 
Apart from the remarks on Dietzgen made in passing, the 
comments on the Faroudhonists deserve the particular attention 
of the reader. 2 The “brilliant” young bourgeois intellectuals 
who throw themselves “among the proletariat” at times of 
social upheaval and who are incapable of acquiring the 
standpoint of the working class or of carrying on persistent 
and serious work among the “rank and file” of the proletarian 


1 Cf . Karl Marx, Letters to Dr Kugelmann, Eng ed , 1934, pp 73 
et seq .— Ed. 

2 Ibid , pp 39 40— Ed 
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organizations, are depicted by a few strokes with remarkable 
vividness. 

Take the comment on Diihring, 1 which, as it were, antici¬ 
pates the contents of the famous Anti-Duhring written by 
Engels (in conjunction with Marx) nine years later. There 
is a Russian translation of this book by Zederbaum which is 
unfortunately guilty both of omissions and of mistakes and 
is simply a bad translation. Here, too, we have the comment 
on Thiinen, which likewise touches on Ricardo’s theory of 
rent. Marx had already, in 1868, emphatically rejected “Ri¬ 
cardo’s mistakes,” which he finally refuted in Volume III of 
Capital, published in 1894, but which to this very day are 
repeated by the revisionists—from our ultra-bourgeois and 
even “Black-Hundred” Mr. Bulgakov to the “almost orthodox” 
Maslov. 

Interesting also is the comment on Buchner, with lhe 
judgment of vulgar materialism and the “superficial nonsense” 
copied from Lange (the usual source of “professorial” bour¬ 
geois philosophy!) 2 

Let us pass to Mkrx’s revolutionary policy. A certain petly- 
bourgeois conception of Marxism is surprisingly current among 
Social-Democrats in Russia according to which a revolution¬ 
ary period, with its specific forms of struggle and its special 
proletarian tasks, is almbst an anomaly, while a “constitution” 
and an “extreme opposition” are the rule. In no other country 
in the world at this moment is there such a profound revolu¬ 
tionary crisis as in Russia—and in no other country are there 
“Marxists” (belittling and vulgarizing Marxism) who take up 
such a sceptical and philistine attitude towards the revolution. 
From the fact that the content of the revolution is bourgeois 
the shallow conclusion is drawn in our country that the 
bourgeoisie is the driving force of the revolution, that the 
tasks of the proletariat in this revolution are of an auxiliary 
and not independent character and that proletarian leadership 
of the revolution is impossible! 

How excellently Marx, in his letters to Kugelmann, exposes 

1 Ibid , p. 63— Ed. 

2 Ibid., p 80- Ed. 
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this shallow interpretation of Marxism! Here is a letter dated 
April 6, 1866. At that time Marx had finished his principal 
work. He had already given his final judgment on the German 
Revolution of 1848 fourteen years before this letter was 
written. He had himself, in 1850, renounced his socialistic 
illusions that a Socialist revolution was impending in 1848. 
And in 1866, when only just beginning to observe the growth 
of new political crises, he writes: 

“Will our philistines [he is referring to the German bour¬ 
geois liberals] at last realize that without a revolution which 
removes the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns . .. there must 
finally come another Thirty Years’ War. . . I” 1 

Not a shadow of illusion here that the impending revolution 
(it took place from above and not from below as Marx had 
expected) would remove the bourgeoisie and capitalism, 
but a most clear and precise statement that it would remove 
only the Prussian and Austrian monarchies. And what faith 
in this bourgeois revolution! What revolutionary passion 
of a proletarian fighter who realizes the vast significance 
of a bourgeois revolution for the advance of the Socialist 
movement! 

Three years later, on the eve of the downfall of the Napo¬ 
leonic Empire in France, drawing attention to “a very inter¬ 
esting” social movement, Marx says in a positive outburst of 
enthusiasm that “the Parisians are making a regular study 
of their recent revolutionary past, in order to prepare them¬ 
selves for the business of the impending new revolution.” 2 
And describing the struggle of classes revealed in this study 
of the past, Marx concludes: “And so the whole historic 
witches’ cauldron is bubbling. When shall we [in Germany] 
be so far!” 3 

Such is the lesson that should be learned from Marx by 
the Russian intellectual Marxists, who are debilitated by 
scepticism, dulled by pedantry, have a penchant for penitent 
speeches, rapidly tire of revolution, and who yearn, as for a 


1 Ibid , p 35 —Ed. 

2 Ibid , p 88.—Erf 

3 lbid. t p 89.—Erf. 
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holiday, for the interment of the revolution and its replacement 
by constitutional prose. They should learn from the theoreti¬ 
cian and leader of the proletarians faith in the revolution, the 
ability to call on the working class to uphold its immediate 
revolutionary aims to the last, and the firmness of spirit 
which admits of no faint-hearted whimpering after temporary 
setbacks of the revolution. 

The pedants of Marxism think that this is all ethical 
twaddle, romanticism and lack of a sense of realityl No, 
gentlemen, this is the combination of revolutionary theory and 
revolutionary policy without which Marxism becomes Brenta- 
noism, Struvism and Sombartism. The Marxian doctrine has 
bound the theory and practice of the class struggle into one 
inseparable whole. And whoever distorts a theory which 
soberly presents the objective situation into a justification 
of the existing order and goes to the length of striving to 
adapt himself as quickly as possible to every temporary de¬ 
cline in the revolution, to discard “revolutionary illusions” 
as quickly as possible and to turn to “realistic” tinkering, is no 
Marxist. 

During the most peaceful, seemingly “idyllic,” as Marx 
expressed it, and “wretchedly stagnant” (as the Neue Zeit put 
it) times, Marx was able to sense the approach of revolution 
and to rouse the proletariat to the consciousness of its advanced 
revolutionary tasks. Our Russian intellectuals, who, like philis- 
tines, vulgarize Marx, teach the proletariat in most revolution¬ 
ary limes a policy of passivity, of submissively drifting “with 
the stream,” of timidly supporting the most unstable elements 
of the fashionable liberal party! 

Marx's appreciation of the Commune crowns the letters 
to Kugelmann. And this appreciation is particularly valuable 
when compared with the methods of Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats of the Right wing. Plekhanov, who after December 1905 
faint-heartedly exclaimed: “They should not have taken to 
arms,” had the modesty to compare himself to Marx. Marx, 
he implied, also put the brakes on the revolution in 1870. 

Yes, Marx also put the brakes on the revolution. But see 
what a gulf yawns between Plekhanov and Marx in this 
comparison made by Plekhanov himself! 
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In November ,1905, a month before the first revolutionary 
wave had reached its apex, Plekhanov, far from emphatically 
warning the proletariat, definitely said that it was necessary 
to learn to use arms and to firm. Yet, when the struggle flared 
up a month later, Plekhanov, without making the slightest 
attempt to analyse its significance, its role in the general 
course of events and its connection with previous forms of 
struggle, hastened to play the part of a penitent intellectual 
and exclaimed: “They should not have taken to arms.” 

In September 1870, six months before the Commune, Marx 
definitely warned the French workers: Insurrection would be 
a desperate folly, he said in the well-known Address of the 
International. He revealed in advance the nationalistic illusions 
concerning the possibility of a movement in the spirit of 1792. 
He was able to say, not after the event, but many months 
before: “Don’t take to arms.” 

And how did he behave when this hopeless cause, as he 
himself had declared it to be in September, began to take 
practical shape in March 1871? Did he use it (as Plekhanov 
did the December events) to “take a dig” at his enemies, the 
Proudhonists and Blanquists who led the Commune? Did 
he begin to scold like a schoolmistress, and say: “I told 
you so, I warned you; this is what comes of your romanti¬ 
cism, your revolutionary ravings”? Did he preach to the 
Communards, as Plekhanov did to the December fighters, 
Ihe sermon of the smug philistine: “You should not have taken 
to arms”? 

No. On April 12, 1871, Marx writes an enthusiastic letter 
to Kugelmann—a letter which we would like to see hung in 
the home of every Russian Social-Democrat and of every lit¬ 
erate Russian worker. 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a desperate 
folly; but in April 1871, when he saw the mass movement of 
the people, he observed it with the keen attention of a par¬ 
ticipant in great events that mark a step forward in the world- 
historic revolutionary movement. 

This is an attempt, he says, to smash the bureaucratic milb 
tary machine and not simply to transfer it from one hand to 
another. And he sings a veritable hosanna to the “heroic” 
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Paris workers led by the Proudhonists and Blanquists. “What 
elasticity,” he writes, “what historical initiative, what a capacity 
for sacrifice in these Parisians I. .. History has no like ex¬ 
ample of a like greatness.” 1 

The historical initiative of the masses is what Marx prizes 
above everything else. Oh, if only our Russian Social-Demo¬ 
crats would learn from Marx how to appreciate the his¬ 
torical initiative of the Russian workers and peasants in Oc¬ 
tober and December 1905! 

The homage paid to the historical initiative of the masses 
by a profound thinker, who foresaw failure six months be¬ 
fore—and the lifeless, soulless, pedantic: “They should not 
have taken to arms!” Are these not as far apart as heaven and 
earth? 

And like a participant in the mass struggle, to Which he re¬ 
acted with all his characteristic ardour and passion, Marx, liv¬ 
ing in exile in London, sets to work to criticize the immediate 
steps of the “foolishly brave” Parisians who were ready to 
“storm heaven” 

Oh, how our present “realist” wiseacres among the Marx¬ 
ists who are deriding revolutionary romanticism in Russia in 
1906-07 would have sneered at Marx at the time! How people 
would have scoffed at a materialist, an economist , an enemy 
of utopias, who pays homage to an “attempt” to storm heaven\ 
What tears, condescending smiles or commiseration these 
“men in mufflers” 2 would have bestowed upon him for his 
rebel tendencies, utopianism, etc., etc., and for his apprecia¬ 
tion of a heaven-storming movement! 

But Marx was not inspired with the wisdom of gudgeons 1 
who are afraid to discuss the technique of the higher forms of 
i evolutionary struggle. He discusses precisely the technical 
problems of the insurrection. Defence or attack?—he asks, as 


1 Ibid., p. 123.— Ed. 

2 “Men in Mufflers” —narrow-minded, hide-bound conservatives who 
stubbornly persist in shutting their eyes to the actual conditions of life. 
From the character depicted in the story by A. Chekhov entitled “The 
Man in a Muffler.”— Ed. 

s From the story by the well-known Russian satirist M. E. Saltykov- 
Shchedrin—“The Wise Gudgeon.” The term denotes a terrified philistine 
who is afraid to crawl out of his nook in fear for his life— Ed. 
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if the military operations were taking place just outside Lon¬ 
don. And he detides that it must certainly be attack: “ They 
should have marched at once on Versailles ....” 

This was written in April 1871, a few weeks before the 
great and bloody May.. . . 

“They should have inarched at once on Versailles”—should 
the insurgents who had begun the “desperate folly” (Septem¬ 
ber 1870) of storming heaven. 

“They should not have taken to arms” in December 1905 
in order to oppose by force the first attempts to withdraw the 
liberties that had been won. ... 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself to 
Marx! 

“Second mistake,” Marx says, 'continuing his technical 
criticism: “The Central Committee [the military command — 
note this—the reference is to the Central Committee of the 
National Guard] surrendered its power too soon .. ..” 

Marx knew how to warn the leaders against a premature 
rising. But his attitude towards the proletariat which was 
storming heaven was that of a practical adviser, of a partici¬ 
pant in the struggle of the masses, who were raising the whole 
movement to a higher level in spite of the false theories and 
mistakes of Blanqui and Proudhon. 

“However that may be,” he writes, “the present rising in 
Paris—even if it be crushed by the wolves, swine and vile curs 
of the old society—is the most glorious deed of our Party since 
the June insurrection.” 

And Marx, without concealing from the proletariat a single 
mistake of the Commune, dedicated to this deed a work which 
to this very day serves as the best guide in the tight for 
“heaven” and as a frightful bugbear to the liberal and radical 
“swiiie” 

Plekhanov dedicated to the December events a “work” 
which has almost become the bible of the Constitutional-Demo¬ 
crats. 

Yes, Plekhanov had good reason to compare himself to 
Marx. 

Kugelmann apparently replied to Marx expressing certain 
doubts, referring to the hopelessness of the matter and prefer- 
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ring realism to romanticism—at any rate, he compared the 
Commune, an insurrection , to the peaceful demonstration in 
Paris on June 13, 1849. 

Marx immediately (April 17, 1871) reads Kugelmann a 
severe lecture. 

“World history,” he writes, “would indeed be very easy to 
make, if the struggle were taken up only on condition of in¬ 
fallibly favourable chances 

In September 1870 Marx called the insurrection a desperate 
lolly. But when the masses rose Marx wanted to march with 
them, to learn with them in the process of the struggle, and 
not to read them bureaucratic admonitions. He realizes that 
to attempt in advance to calculate the chances with complete 
accuracy would be quackery or hopeless pedantry. What he 
values above everything else is that the working class heroically 
and self-sacrificingly takes the initiative in making world his¬ 
tory. Marx regarded world history from the standpoint of 
those who make it without being in a position to calculate the 
chances infallibly beforehand, and not from the standpoint of 
an intellectual philistine who moralizes: “It was easy to fore¬ 
see .. . they should not have taken to. .. 

Marx was also able to appreciate that there are moments 
m history when the desperate struggle of the masses even for 
a hopeless cause is essential for the further schooling of these 
masses and their training for the next struggle. 

Such a statement of the question is quite incomprehensible 
and even alien in principle to our present-day quasi-Marxists, 
who love to take the name of Marx in vain, to borrow only 
his estimate of the past, and not his ability to make the future. 
Plekhanov did not even think of it when he set out after De¬ 
cember 1905 “to put the brakes on” 

But it is precisely this question that Marx raises, without 
in the least forgetting that he himself in September 1870 re¬ 
garded insurrection as a desperate folly. 

. . The bourgeois canaille of Versailles,” he writes, 
.. presented the Parisians with the alternative of taking up 
the fight or succumbing without a struggle. In the latter case, 


Cf Knrl Marx, Letters to Dr. Kugelmann, Eng pd., 1934, p. 125 .—Ed 
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the demoralization of the working class would have been a far 
greater misfortune than the fall of any number of ‘leaders.’ ” 
And with this we shall conclude our brief review o£ the les¬ 
sons in a policy worthy of the proletariat which Marx teaches 
in his letters to Kugelmann. 

The working class of Russia has already proved once and 
will prove again more than once that it is capable of “storming 
heaven.” 

February 1907 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN TRANSLATION OF 
LETTERS BY J. F. BECKER, J. DIETZGEN, 

F. ENGELS, K. MARX AND OTHERS TO 
F. A. SORGE AND OTHERS 

The collection of letters by Marx, Engels, Dietzgen, Becker 
and other leaders of the international labour movement of the 
past century here presented to the Russian public is a needed 
addition to our advanced Marxist literature. 

We will not dwell in detail here on the importance of these 
letters for the history of Socialism and for a comprehensive 
treatment of the activities of Marx and Engels. This aspect of 
the matter requires no explanation. We shall only note that an 
understanding of the published letters necessitates an acquaint¬ 
ance with the principal works on the history of the Interna¬ 
tional (see Jaeckh, The International, Russian translation in 
the Znaniye edition), on the history of the German and Amer¬ 
ican labour movements (see Fr, Mehring, History of German 
Social-Democracy, and Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism 
in America ), etc. 

Neither do we intend here to attempt a general outline of 
the contents of this correspondence or to express an opinion 
about the importance of the various historical periods to which 
it relates. Mehring has done this extremely well in his article. 
Der Sorgesche Briefwechsel (Neue Zeit, 25. Jahrg., Nr. 1 
und 2), 1 which will probably be appended by the publisher to 
the present translation or will be issued as a separate Russian 
publication. 


* 'The Sorge Correspondence/’ Ncue Zett, 25th year, Nos 1 and 2.- fid 
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The lessons which the militant proletariat must draw from 
an acquaintance with the intimate sides of Marx’s and Engels’ 
activities over the course of nearly thirty years (1867-1895) 
are of particular interest to Russian Socialists in the present 
revolutionary period. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
first attempts made in our Social-Democratic literature to ac¬ 
quaint the readers with Marx’s and Engels’ letters to Sorge 
were also linked up with the “burning” issues of Social-Demo¬ 
cratic tactics in the Russian Revolution (Plekhanov’s Sovre- 
mennaya Zhizn and the Menshevik Otkliki). And it is to an 
appreciation of those passages in the published correspond¬ 
ence which are specially important from the point of view of 
the present tasks of the workers’ party in Russia that wc in¬ 
tend to draw the attention of our readers. 

Marx and Engels deal most frequently in their letters with 
the burning questions of the British, American and German 
labour movements. This is natural, because they were Germans 
who at that time lived in England and corresponded with their 
American comrade. Marx expressed himself much more fre¬ 
quently and in much greater detail on the French labour move¬ 
ment, afid particularly on the Paris Commune, in the letters he 
wrote to the German Social-Democrat, Kugelmann. 1 

It is highly instructive to compare what Marx and Engels 
said of the British, American and German labour movements. 
The comparison acquires all the greater importance when we 
remember that Germany on the one hand, and England and 
America on the other, represent different stages of capitalist 
development and different forms of domination of the bour¬ 
geoisie as a class over the entire political life of these coun¬ 
tries. From the scientific standpoint, what we observe here is 
a sample of materialist dialectics, of the ability to bring out 
and stress the various points and various sides of the question 
in accordance with the specific peculiarities of varying political 
and economic conditions. From the standpoint of the practical 
policy and tactics of the workers’ party, what we see here is 
a sample of the way in which the creators of the Communist 

1 See Letters of Karl Marx to Dr. Kugelmann, translation edited by 
N. Lenin, with a foreword by the editor, St. Petersburg, 1907. (Cf. 
pp. 176-85 of this book.— Ed.) 
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Manifesto defined the tasks of the fighting proletariat in ac¬ 
cordance with the varying stages of the national labour move¬ 
ment in various countries. 

What Marx and Engels most of all criticize in British and 
American Socialism is its isolation from the labour movement 
The burden of all their numerous comments on the Social- 
Democratic Federation in England and on the American So¬ 
cialists is the accusation that they have reduced Marxism to 
a dogma, to a “rigid (starre) orthodoxy,” that they consider it 
“a credo and not a guide to action ,” 1 that they are incapable 
of adapting themselves to the labour movement marching side 
by side with them, which, although helpless theoretically, is 
a living and powerful mass movement. “Had we from 1864 
to 1873 insisted on working together only with those who 
openly adopted our platform,” Engels exclaims in his letter of 
January 27, 1887, “where should we be today?” 2 And in an 
earlier letter (December 28, 1886), in reference to the influence 
of the ideas of Henry George on the American working class, 
he writes: 

“A million or two of workingmen’s votes next November fpr a bona 
fide workingmen’s party is worth infinitely more at present than a hundred 
thousand votes for a doctrinally perfect platform.” 3 

These are very interesting passages. There are Social- 
Democrats in our country who hastened to make use of them 
in defence of the idea of a “labour congress” or something in 
the nature of Larin’s “broad labour party.” 4 Why not in de¬ 
fence of a “Left bloc”? we would ask these precipitate “utiliz¬ 
ers” of Engels. The letters from which the quotations are taken 
relate to a time when the American workers voted at the elec¬ 
tions for Henry George. Mrs. Wischnewetzky—an American 

1 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence , p. 450.— Ed . 

2 Ibid., p. 455.— Ed. 

9 Ibid., p. 454.— Ed. 

4 In 1907 the Menshevik Larin strongly advocated the convening of 
a ‘‘labour congress” (at which the Social-Democrats, Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries and Anarchists should be represented) the set purpose of which was 
to form a ‘‘broad labour party.” Lenin exposed this Menshevik proposal 
to liquidate the Social-Democratic Labour Party as a pernicious attempt 
to absorb the vanguard of the working class in the petty-bourgeois 
mass.— Ed. 
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woman who married a Russian and who translated Engels’ 
works—asked him, as may be seen from Engels’ reply, to make 
a thorough criticism of Henry George. Engels writes (Decem¬ 
ber 28, 1886) that the time has not yet come for that, for it is 
necessary that the workers’ party begin to organize itself, even 
if on a not entirely pure program. Later on the workers would 
themselves come to understand what is amiss, “would learn 
from their own mistakes,” but “anything that might delay or 
prevent that national consolidation of the workingmen’s par¬ 
ty—no matter what platform—I should consider a great mis¬ 
take. .. 

Engels, of course, perfectly understood and frequently 
pointed out the utter absurdity and reactionary character of 
the ideas of Henry George from the Socialist standpoint. In the 
Sorgc correspondence there is a most interesting letter from 
Karl Marx dated June 20, 1881, in which he characterizes 
Henry George as an ideologist of the radical bourgeoisie. “Theo¬ 
retically, the man [Henry George] is utterly backward (total 
arriere ),” wrote Marx. Yet Engels was not afraid to join with 
this Socialist reactionary in the elections, provided there were 
people who could warn the masses of “the consequences of 
then own mistakes” (Engels, in the letter dated November 29, 
1886). 

Regarding the Knights of Labour, an organization of Amer¬ 
ican workers existing at that time, Engels wrote in the same 
letter: “The weakest [literally: rottenest, faulste] side of the 
K. of L. was their political neutrality. .. . The first great step 
of importance for every country newly entering into the move¬ 
ment is always the organization of the workers as an independ¬ 
ent political party, no matter how, so long as it is a distinct 
workers’ party.” 2 

It is obvious that absolutely nothing in defence of a leap 
fiom Social-Democracy to a non-party labour congress, etc., 
can be deduced from this. But whoever wants to escape Engels’ 
accusation of degrading Marxism to a “dogma,” “orthodoxy,” 
“sectarianism,” etc., must conclude from this that a joint elec* 

1 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence f pp. 453-54.— Ed. 

1 Ibid., p. 450. — Ed. 
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tion campaign with radical “social-reactionaries” is sometimes 
permissible. 

But what is more interesting, of course, is to dwell not so 
much on these American-Russian parallels (we had to refer to 
them so as to answer our opponents), as on the fundamental 
features of the British and American labour movement. These 
features are: the absence of any at all big, nation-wide, demo¬ 
cratic problems facing the proletariat; the complete sub¬ 
jection of the proletariat to bourgeois politics; the sectarian 
isolation of groups, handfuls of Socialists from the proletariat; 
not the slightest success of the Socialists at the elections among 
the working masses, etc. Whoever forgets these fundamental 
conditions and sets out to draw broad conclusions from 
“American-Russian parallels,” displays extreme superficiality 

Engels lays so much stress on the economic organizations of 
the workers in such conditions because he is dealing with the 
most firmly established democratic systems, which confront 
the proletariat with purely Socialist tasks. 

Engels stresses the importance of an independent workers’ 
part), even though with a bad program, because he is dealing 
with countries where hitherto there had not been even a hint 
of political independence of the workers, where, in politics, the 
workers most of all dragged, and still drag, after the bour- 
geoi°ie. 

It would be ridiculing Marx’s historical method to attempt 
to apply the conclusions drawn from such arguments to coun¬ 
tries or historical situations where the proletariat had formed 
its party before the bourgeois liberals had formed theirs, 
where the tradition of voting for bourgeois politicians is ab¬ 
solutely unknown to the proletariat, and where the next im¬ 
mediate tasks are not Socialist but bourgeois-democratic. 

Our idea will become even clearer to the reader if we com¬ 
pare the opinions of Engels on the British and American move¬ 
ments with his opinions on the German movement. 

Such opinions, and extremely interesting ones at that, also 
abound in the published correspondence. And what runs like 
a red thread through all these opinions is something quite 
different, namely, a warning against the “Right wing” of the 
workers’ party, a merciless (sometimes—as with Marx in 
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1877-79— a furious) war upon opportunism in Social-Democ¬ 
racy. 

Lei us first corroborate this by quotations from the letters, 
and then proceed to a judgment of this phenomenon. 

First of all, we must here note the opinions expressed by 
Marx on Hochberg and Go. Fr. Mehring, in his article Der 
Sorgesche Briefwechsel, attempts to tone down Marx’s attacks, 
as well as Engels’ later attacks on the opportunists—and, in our 
opinion, rather overdoes the attempt. As regards Hochberg and 
Go. in particular, Mehring insists on his view that Marx’s judg¬ 
ment of Lassalle and the Lassalleans was incorrect. But, we 
repeat, what interests us here is not an historical judgment ol 
whether Marx’s attacks on particular Socialists were correct 
or exaggerated, but Marx’s judgment in principle on definite 
currents in Socialism in general. 

While complaining about the compromises of the German 
Social-Democrats with the Lassalleans and with Diihring (let¬ 
ter of October 19, 1877), Marx also condemns the compromise 
“with the whole gang of half-mature students and super-wise 
doctors” (“doctor” in German is a scientific degree correspond¬ 
ing to our “candidate” or “university graduate, class I”), who 
want to give Socialism a “higher idealistic” orientation, that 
is to say, to replace its materialistic basis (which demands seri¬ 
ous objective study from anyone who tries to use it) by modern 
mythology, with its goddesses of Justice, Freedom, Equality 
and Fraternity. One of the representatives of this tendency is 
the publisher of the Journal Zukunft, Dr. Hochberg, who 
“bought himself in” to the Party—“with ‘the noblest’ inten¬ 
tions, I assume, but 1 do not give a damn for ‘intentions.’ 
Anything more miserable [than the program of his Zukunft) 
has seldom seen the light of day with more ‘modest’ ‘presump¬ 
tion.’ 1,1 

In another letter, written almost two years later (Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1879), Marx rebuts the gossip that Engels and he were 
behind /. Most, and he gives Sorge a detailed account of his at¬ 
titude towards the opportunists in the German Social-Demo- 


Ibid., p 350 Ld. 
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cratic Party. The Zukunft was run by Hochberg, Schramm and 
Ed. Bernstein. Marx and Engels refused to have anything to do 
with such a publication, and when the question was raised of 
establishing a new Party organ with the participation of this 
same Hochberg and with his financial assistance, Marx and 
Engels first demanded the acceptance of their nominee, Hirsch, 
as responsible editor to exercise control over this “mixture of 
doctors, students and professorial-Socialists” and then directly 
addressed a circular letter to Bebel, Liebkneeht and other 
leaders of the Social-Democratic Party, warning them that they 
would openly combat “such a vulgarization ( Verluderung—an 
even stronger word in German) of theory and Party,” unless 
the tendency of Hochberg, Schramm and Bernstein changed. 

This was the period in the German Social-Democratic Party 
which Mehring described in his History as “a year of confusion” 
(Ein Jahr der Verwirrung) . Alter the Anti-Socialist Law, the 
Party did not at once find the right path*, first succumbing to the 
anarchism of Most and the opportunism of Hochberg and Go. 
“These people,” Marx writes of the latter, “nonentities in 
theory and useless in practice, want to draw the teeth of So¬ 
cialism (which they have corrected in accordance with the 
university recipes) and particularly of the Social-Democratic 
Party, to enlighten the workers, or, as they put it, to imbue 
them with ‘elements of education’ from their confused half¬ 
knowledge, and above all to make the Party respectable in the 
eyes of the petty bourgeoisie. They are just wretched counter¬ 
revolutionary windbags.” 

The result of Marx’s “furious” attack was that the oppor¬ 
tunists retreated and—effaced themselves. In a letter of No¬ 
vember 19, 1879, Marx announces that Hochberg has been re¬ 
moved from the editorial committee and that all the influential 
leaders of the Party—Bebel, Liebkneeht, Bracke, etc.—have 
repudiated his ideas. The Social-Democratic Parly organ, the 
Social-Democrat, began to appear under the editorship of Voll- 
mar, who at that time belonged to the revolutionary wing of 
the Party. A year later (November 5, 1880), Marx relates that 
he and Engels constantly fought the “miserable” way in which 
the Social-Democrat was conducted and often expressed their, 
opinion sharply {wobei’s oft scharf hergeht) . Liebkneeht visited 
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Marx in 1880 and promised that there would be an “improve 1 
ment” in all respects. 

Peace was restored, and the war never came out into the 
open. Hochberg retired, and Bernstein became a revolutionary 
Social-Democrat—at least until the death of Engels in 1895. 

On June 20, 1882, Engels writes to Sorge and speaks of 
this struggle as already a thing of the past: “In general, things 
in Germany are going splendidly. It is true that the literary 
gentlemen in the Party tried to cause a reactionary swing, but 
they failed ignominiously. The abuse to which the Social- 
Democratic workers are being everywhere subjected has made 
them everywhere more revolutionary than they we$e three 
years ago.... These gentlemen [the Party literary people] 
wanted at all costs to beg for the repeal of the Anti-Socialist 
Law by mildness and meekness, fawning and humility, because 
it had summarily deprived them of their literary earnings. 
As soon as the law is repealed . . . the split will apparently be¬ 
come an open one, and the Vierecks and Hochbergs will form 
a separate Right wing, where they can be treated with from 
time to time until they definitely come a cropper. We an¬ 
nounced this immediately after the passage of the Anti-Social¬ 
ist Law, when Hochberg and Schramm published in the Jahr- 
buch what was under the circumstances a most infamous judg¬ 
ment of the work of the Party and demanded more cultivated 
(jebilcletes instead of gebildetes. Engels is alluding to the Berlin 
accent of the German literary people), refined and elegant 
behaviour of the Party.” 

This forecast of a Bernsteiniad made in 1882 was strikingly 
confirmed in 1898 and subsequent years. 

And since then, and particularly after Marx’s death, Engels, 
it may be said without exaggeration, was untiring in his efforts 
to straighten out what the German opportunists had distorted. 

The end of 1884. The “petty-bourgeois prejudices” of 
the German Social-Democratic Reichstag deputies, who vot¬ 
ed for the steamship subsidy (Dampfersubvestion, see Meh- 
ring’s History) are condemned. Engels informs Sorge that 
he has to correspond a great 'deal on this subject (letter of 
December 31, 1884). 

1885. Giving his opinion of the whole business of the 
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Dampfersubnention, Engels writes (June 3) Uiat “it almost 
came to a split.” The “philistinism” of the Social-Democratic 
deputies was “ colossal . ” “A pctfy^bourgeois Socialist fraction is 
inevitable in a country like Germany,” Engels says. 

1887. Engels replies to Sorge who had written that the 
Parly was disgracing itself by electing such deputies as Vie- 
reck (a Social-Democrat of the Hochberg type). There is 
nothing to be done—Engels excuses himself—the workers’ 
party cannot find good deputies for the Reichstag. “The gentle¬ 
men of the Right wing know that they are being tolerated 
only because of the Anti-Socialist Law, and that they will be 
thrown out of the Party the very day the Party secures free¬ 
dom of action again.” And, in general, it is preferable that “the 
Party be better than its parliamentary heroes, than the other 
way round” (March 3, 1887). Liebknecht is a conciliator—Engels 
complains—he always glosses over differences by phrases. But 
when it conies to a split, he will be with us at the decisive 
moment. 

1889. Two International Social-Democratic Congresses in 
Paris. The opportunists (headed by the French possibilists) 
split away from the revolutionary Social-Democrats. Engels 
(he was then sixty-eight years old) flings himself into the fight 
like a young man. A number of letters (from January 12 to 
July 20, 1889), are devoted to the fight against the opportunists. 
Not only they, but also the Germans—Liebknecht, Rebel and 
others—are flagellated for their conciliationism. 

The possibilists have sold themselves to the government, 
writes Engels on January 12, 1889. And he accuses the mem¬ 
bers of the British Social-Democratic Federation of having 
allied themselves with the possibilists. “The writing and run¬ 
ning about in connection with this damned congress leave me 
no time for anything else.” (May 11, 1889.) The possibilists are 
busy, but our people are asleep, Engels writes angrily. Now 
even Auer and Schippel are demanding that we attend the pos- 
sibilist congress. But this “at last” opened Liebknecht’s eyes. 
Engels, together with Bernstein, writes pamphlets (signed by 
Bernstein—Engels calls them “our pamphlets”) against the op¬ 
portunists. “With the exception of the S.D.F., the possibilists 
have not a single Socialist organization on their side in the 
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whole of Europe. [June 8, 1889.] They are, consequently, fall¬ 
ing back on the non-Socialist trade unions [let the advocates 
of a broad labour party, of a labour congress, etc., in our 
country take notel]. From America they will get one Knight 
of Labour” The opponent is the same as in the fight against 
the Bakunists: “Only with this difference that the banner of 
the Anarchists has been replaced by the banner of the possi- 
bilists. There is the same selling of principles to the bour¬ 
geoisie for concessions in retail, namely, for well-paid jobs for 
the leaders (on the town councils, labour exchanges, etc.).” 
Brousse (the leader of the possibilists) and Hyndman (the leader 
of the S.D.F. which had united with the possibilists) attack 
“authoritarian Marxism” and want to form the “nucleus of a 
new International.” 

“You can have no idea of the naivete of the Germans. It 
has cost me tremendous effort to explain even to Bebel what 
it really all means.” (June 8, 1889.) And when the two con¬ 
gresses met, when the revolutionary Social-Democrats numer¬ 
ically exceeded the possibilists (united with the trade union¬ 
ists, the S.D.F., a section of the Austrians, etc.), Engels was 
jubilant (July 17, 1889). He was glad that the conciliatory 
plans and proposals of Liebknecht and others had failed 
(July 20, 1889). “It serves our sentimental conciliatory brethren 
right, that for all their amicableness, they received a good kick 
in their tenderest spot. This will cure them for some time.” 

... Mehring was right when he said ( Der Sorgesche Brief- 
wechsel) that Marx and Engels had not much of an idea of 
“good manners”: “If they did not think long over every blow 
they dealt, neither did they whimper over every blow they re¬ 
ceived. ‘If you think that your pinpricks can pierce my old, 
well-tanned and thick hide, you are mistaken,’ Engels once 
wrote.” And the imperviousness they had themselves acquired 
they attributed to others as well, says Mehring of Marx and 
Engels. 

1893. The flagellation of the “Fabians,” which suggests it¬ 
self—when passing judgment on the Bernsteinites (for was it 
not with the “Fabians” in England that Bernstein “reared” his 
opportunism?). “The Fabians are an ambitious group here in 
London who have understanding enough to realize the inevi- 
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tability of the social revolution, but who could not possibly 
entrust this gigantic task to the rough proletariat alone and 
are therefore kind enough to set themselves at the head. Fear 
of the revolution is their fundamental principle. They are the 
‘educated’ par excellence . Their socialism is municipal social' 
ism; not the nation but the municipality is to become the owner 
of the means of production, at any rate for the time being. 
This socialism of theirs is then represented as an extreme but 
inevitable consequence of bourgeois Liberalism, and hence fol¬ 
low their tactics of not decisively opposing the Liberals as ad¬ 
versaries but of pushing them on towards Socialist conclusions 
and therefore of intriguing with them, of ‘permeating Liber¬ 
alism with Socialism,’ of not putting up Socialist candidates 
against the Liberals, but of fastening them on to the Liberals, 
forcing them upon them, or deceiving them into taking them. 
That in the course of this process they are either lied to and 
deceived themselves or else betray Socialism, they do not of 
course realize. 

“With great industry they have produced amid all sorts of 
rubbish some good propagandist writings as well, in fact the 
best of the kind which the English have produced. But as soon 
as they get on to their specific tactics of hushing up the class 
struggle it all turns putrid. Hence too their fanatical hatred of 
Marx and all of us—because of the class struggle. 

“These people have of course many bourgeois followers 
and therefore money... 


A CLASSICAL JUDGMENT OF THE OPPORTUNISM OF 
THE INTELLECTUALS IN SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY 

1894. The Peasant Question. “On the Continent,” Engels 
writes on November 10, 1894, “success is developing the ap¬ 
petite for more success, and catching the peasant, in the literal 
sense of the word, is becoming the fashion. First the French 
in Nantes declare through Lafargue not only ... that it is not 
our business to hasten ... the ruin of the small peasant which 
capitalism is seeing to for us, but they also add that we must 

1 Ibid., pp. 505-06.— Ed. 
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directly protect the small peasant against taxation, usurers and 
landlords. But we cannot co-operate in this, first because it 
is stupid and second because it is impossible. Next, however, 
Vollmar comes along in Frankfurt, and wants to bribe the 
peasantry as a whole 9 though the peasant he has to do with in 
Upper Bavaria is not the debt-laden poor peasant of the Rhine¬ 
land but the middle and even the big peasant, who exploits his 
men and women farm servants and sells cattle and grain in 
masses. And that cannot be done without giving up the whole 
principle.” 1 

1894, Decem(ber 4. 

.. The Bavarians, who have become very, very oppor¬ 
tunistic and have almost turned into an ordinary people’s party 
(that is to say, the majority of leaders and many of those who 
have recently joined the Party), voted in the Bavarian Diet for 
the budget as a whole; and Vollmar in particular has started 
an agitation among the peasants with the object of winning 
the Upper Bavarian big peasants—people who own 25 to 80 
acres of land (10 to 30 hectares) and who therefore cannot 
manage without wage-labourers—instead of winning their 
farmhands.” 

We thus see that for more than ten years Marx and Engels 
systematically and unswervingly fought opportunism in the 
German Social-Democratic Party and attacked intellectual phi¬ 
listinism and petty-bourgeoisdom in Socialism. This is an ex¬ 
tremely important fact. The general public knows that German 
Social-Democracy is regarded as a model of Marxist proletarian 
policy and tactics, but it does not know what a constant war 
the founders of Marxism had to wage against the “Right wing” 
(Engels’ expression) of that party. And it is no accident that 
soon after Engels’ death this war turned from a concealed war 
into an open war. This was an inevitable result of the decades 
of historical development of German Social-Democracy. 

And now we very clearly perceive the two lines of Engels’ 
(and Marx’s) recommendations, directions, corrections, threats 
and exhortations. They most insistently called upon the British 
and American Socialists to merge with the labour movement and 

1 Ibid , p 525.— Ed, 
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to eradicate the narrow and hidebound sectarian spirit from 
their organizations. They most insistently taught the German 
Social-Democrats to beware of succumbing to philistin¬ 
ism, to parliamentary idiotism” (Marx’s expression in the 
letter of September 19, 1879), to petty-bourgeois intellectual 
opportunism. 

Is it not characteristic that our Social-Democratic gossips 
have noisily proclaimed the recommendations of the first kind 
and have kept their mouths shut, have remained silent over 
the recommendations of the second kind? Is not such one¬ 
sidedness in appraising Marx’s and Engels’ letters the best in¬ 
dication, in a sense, of our, Russian Social-Democratic . .. 
“one-sidedness”? 

At the present moment, when the international labour 
movement is displaying symptoms of profound ferment and 
wavering, when extremes of opportunism, “parliamentary idiot- 
ism” and philistine reformism have evoked opposite extremes 
of revolutionary syndicalism, the general line of Marx’s and 
Engels’ “amendments” to British and American Socialism and 
German Socialism acquires exceptional importance. 

In countries where there are no Social-Democratic workers’ 
parties, no Social-Democratic members of parliament, no sys¬ 
tematic and consistent Social-Democratic policy either at elec¬ 
tions or in the press, etc., Marx and Engels taught that the So¬ 
cialists must at all costs rid themselves of narrow sectarianism 
and join with the labour movement so as to shake up the pro¬ 
letariat politically, fpr in the last third of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the proletariat displayed almost no political independence 
either in England or America. In these countries—where his¬ 
torical bourgeois-democratic tasks were almost entirely ab¬ 
sent—the political arena was wholly filled by the triumphant 
and self-complacent bourgeoisie, which in the art of deceiving, 
corrupting and bribing the workers has no equal anywhere in 
the world. 

To think that these recommendations of Marx and Engels 
to the British and American labour movement can be simply 
and directly applied to Russian conditions is to use Marxism 
not in order to comprehend its method, not in order to study 
the concrete historical peculiarities of the labour movement in 
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definite countries, but in order to settle petty factional, intel¬ 
lectual accounts. 

On the other hand, in a country where the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was still incomplete, where “military 
despotism, embellished with parliamentary forms” (Marx’s ex¬ 
pression in his Critique of the Gotha Program) prevailed, and 
still prevails, where the proletariat had long ago been drawn 
into politics and was pursuing a Social-Democratic policy, 
what Marx and Engels feared most of all in such a country 
was parliamentary vulgarization and philistine debasement of 
the tasks and scope of the labour movement. 

It is all the more our duty to emphasize and advance this 
side of Marxism in the period of the bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution in Russia because in our country a large, “brilliant” and 
rich bourgeois-liberal press is vociferously trumpeting to the 
proletariat the “exemplary” loyalty, the parliamentary legal¬ 
ism, the modesty and moderation of the neighbouring German 
labour movement. 

This mercenary lie of the bourgeois betrayers of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution is not due to accident or to the personal de¬ 
pravity of certain past or future ministers in the Cadet camp. 
It is due to the profound economic interests of the Russian 
liberal landlords and liberal bourgeois. And in combating this 
lie, this “making the masses stupid” (Massenverdummung — 
Engels’ expression in his letter of November 29, 1886), the let¬ 
ters of Marx and Engels should serve as an indispensable 
weapon for all Russian Socialists. 

The mercenary lie of the bourgeois liberals holds up to the 
people the exemplary “modesty” of the German Social-Demo¬ 
crats. The leaders of these Social-Democrats, the founders of 
the theory of Marxism, tell us: 

“The revolutionary language and action of the French has 
made the whining of the Vierecks and Co. [the opportunist 
Social-Democrats in the German Reichstag Social-Democratic 
fraction] sound quite feeble [the reference is to the formation 
of a labour party in the French Chamber and to the Deca- 
zeville strike, which split the French Radicals from the French 
proletariat], and only Liebknecht and Bebel spoke in the last 
debate . .. and both of them spoke well. We can with this do- 
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bate once more show ourselves in decent society, which was 
by no means the case with all of them. In general it is a good 
thing that the leadership of the Germans [of the international 
social movement], particularly after they sent so many phiiis- 
tines to the Reichstag (which, it is true, was unavoidable), 
has become rather disputable. In Germany everything be¬ 
comes philistine in peaceful times ; and therefore the sting of 
French competition is absolutely necessary. . .(Letter of 
April 29, 1886.) 

Such are the lessons which must be drawn most firmly of 
all by the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party which is 
ideologically dominated by the influence of German Social- 
Democracy. 

These lessons are taught us not by any particular passage 
in the correspondence of the greatest men of the nineteenth 
century, but by the whole spirit and substance of their com¬ 
radely and frank criticism of the international experience of 
the proletariat, a criticism which shunned diplomacy and petty 
considerations. 

How far all the letters of Marx and Engels were indeed 
imbued with this spirit may also be seen from the following 
passages which it is true are, relatively speaking, of a partic¬ 
ular nature, but which on the other hand are highly character¬ 
istic. 

In 1889 a young, fresh movement of untrained and un¬ 
skilled labourers (gasworkers, dockers, etc.) began in England, 
a movement marked by a new and revolutionary spirit. Engels 
was delighted with it. He refers exultingly to the part played 
by Tussy, Marx’s daughter, who agitated among these work¬ 
ers. “... The most repulsive thing here,” he says, writing from 
London on December 7, 1889, “is the bourgeois ‘respectability’ 
which has grown deep into the bones of the workers. The di¬ 
vision of society into a scale of innumerable degrees, each rec¬ 
ognized without question, each with its own pride but also 
with its native respect for its ‘betters’ and ‘superiors,’ is so 
old and firmly established that the bourgeois still find it pretty 
easy to get their bait accepted. I am not at all sure, for in¬ 
stance, that John Burns is not secretly prouder of his popular¬ 
ity with Cardinal planning, tjm Lord Mayor the bourgeoisie 
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in general than of his popularity with his own class. And Cham¬ 
pion—an ex-Lieutenant—has intrigued for years with bour¬ 
geois and especially with conservative elements, preached So¬ 
cialism at the parson’s Church Congress, etc. Even Tom Mann, 
whom I regard as the finest of them all, is fond of mentioning 
that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor. If one com¬ 
pares this with the French, one can see what a revolution is 
good for after all.” 1 

Comment is superfluous. 

Another example. In 1891 there was danger of a European 
war. Engels corresponded on the subject with Bebel, and they 
agreed that in the event of Russia attacking Germany, the 
German Socialists must desperately fight the Russians and any 
allies of the Russians. “If Germany is crushed, then we shall 
be too, while in the most favourable case the struggle will be 
such a violent one that Germany will only be able to hold on 
by revolutionary means, so that very possibly we shall be 
forced to come into power and play the part of 1793.” (Let¬ 
ter of October 24, 1891.) 2 

Let this be noted by those opportunists who cried from the 
housetops that “Jacobin” prospects for the Russian workers’ 
party in 1905 were un-Social-Democratic! Engels squarely sug¬ 
gests to Bebel the possibility of the Social-Democrats having 
to participate in a provisional government. 

Holding such views on the tasks of Social-Democratic 
workers’ parties it is quite natural that Marx and Engels should 
have the most fervent faith in the Russian Revolution and its 
great world significance. We see this ardent expectation of a 
revolution in Russia in this correspondence over a period of 
nearly twenty years. 

Here is Marx’s letter of September 27, 1877. He is quite en¬ 
thusiastic over the Eastern crisis: 3 “Russia has long been stand¬ 
ing on the threshold of an upheaval, all the elements of it 
are prepared.. .. The gallant Turks have hastened the explo¬ 
sion by years with the thrashing they have inflicted.... The 

1 Ibid , p. 461.— Ed, 

2 Ibid., p. 494.— Ed. 

3 This refers to the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78) and the complice 
fions in international relations whipfi jt evoked —Ed 
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upheaval will begin secundum artem [according to the rules 
of the art] with some playing at constitutionalism and then 
there will be a fine row (et il y aura un beau tapage) . If Mother 
Nature is not particularly unfavourable towards us we shall 
still live to see the fun!” 1 * * * V (Marx was then fifty-nine years old.) 

Mother Nature did not—and could not very well—permit 
Marx to live “to see the fun.” But he foretold the “playing at 
constitutionalism,” and it is as though his words were written 
yesterday in relation to the First and Second Russian Dumas. 
And we know that the warning to the people against “playing 
at constitutionalism” was the “living soul” of the tactics of boy¬ 
cott so detested by the liberals and opportunists.. . . 

Here is Marx’s letter of November 5, 1880. He is delighted 
with the success of Capital in Russia, and takes the part of the 
Narodovoltsi against the newly-arisen group of Chemopere- 
deltsi} Marx correctly perceives the anarchistic elements in 
the latter’s views. Not knowing and having then no oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing the future evolution of the Chernopere- 
deltsi-Narodniks into Social-Democrats, Marx attacks the Cher - 
noperedeltsi with all his trenchant sarcasm: 

“These gentlemen are against all political-revolutionary ac¬ 
tion. Russia is to make a somersault into the anarchist-com¬ 
munist-atheist millenium! Meanwhile, they are preparing for 
this leap with the most tedious doctrinairism, whose so-called 
principles are being hawked about the street ever since the 
late Bakunin.” 

We can gather from this how Marx would have judged the 
significance for Russia of 1905 and the following years of the 
“political-revolutionary action” of Social-Democracy* 

1 Ibid , p 348.— Ed. 

- Narodovoltsi ami Chcmoperedeltsi — i.e, membeis of the Populist 
organizations—“Narodnaya Volya” (see footnote to p. 88 and “Cherny Pere- 
del” (“Black Redistribution”) Unlike the Narodovoltsi, the Chernopere - 
deltsi maintained that a diiect political struggle against the tsarist autoc¬ 
racy was of secondary importance and advocated support of the demands 
of the people for a general and “just” division of all the land as the 
practical aim of their group. Ils existence was short-lived The leaders of 
the group, headed by Plekhanov, very soon adopted the standpoint of 

Marxism — - Ed 

3 By the \va>, if my memory does not deceive me. Plekhanov or 

V I Zasulich told me in 1900-03 about the existence of a letter of Engels 
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Here is a letter by Engels dated April 6, 1887: “On the 
other hand, it seems as if a crisis is impending in Russia. The 

recent attentats rather upset the apple-cart-” A letter of 

April 9, 1887, says the same thing-“The army is full of dis¬ 

contented, conspiring officers. [Engels at that time was in¬ 
fluenced by the revolutionary struggle of the “Narodnaya 
Volya” party; he set his hopes on the officers, and did not yet 
see the revolutionary Russian soldiers and sailors, who mani¬ 
fested themselves so magnificently eighteen years later....] I do 
not think things will last another year; and once it breaks 
out (losgeht) in Russia, then hurrah!” 

A letter of April 23, 1887: “In Germany there is persecu¬ 
tion [of Socialists] after persecution. It looks as if Bismarck 
wants to have everything ready, so that the moment the rev¬ 
olution breaks out in Russia, which is now only a question of 
months, Germany could immediately follow her example ( los - 
geschlagen werden ).” 

The months proved to be very, very long ones. Doubtless, 
Philistines will be found who, knitting their brows and wrin¬ 
kling their foreheads, will sternly condemn Engels’ “revolution¬ 
ism,” or will indulgently laugh at the old utopias of the old 
revolutionary exile. 

Yes, Marx and Engels erred much and often in determin¬ 
ing the proximity of revolution, in their hopes in the victory 
of revolution (e.p., in 1848 in Germany), in their faith in the 
imminence of a German “republic” (“to die for the republic,” 
wrote Engels of that period, recalling his sentiments as a par¬ 
ticipant in the military campaign for an imperial constitution 
in 1848-49). They erred in 1871 when they were engaged in 
“raising revolt in Southern France, for which” they (Becker 
writes “we,” referring to himself and his nearest friends: let¬ 
ter No. 14 of July 21, 1871) “did, sacrificed and risked all that 
was humanly possible. ...” The same letter says: “If we had 
had more means in March and April we would have roused 

to Plekhanov on Our Differences and on the character *of the impending 
revolution in Russia. It would be interesting to know precisely—is there 
such a letter, does it still exist, and is it not time to publish it? (See Engels’ 
letter to Zasulich of April 23, 1885. Marr-Engeh . Selected Correspondence , 
pp. 436-48.— Ed.) 
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the whole of Southern France and would have saved the Com¬ 
mune in Paris.” But such errors—the errors of the giants of 
revolutionary thought who tried to raise and did raise the pro¬ 
letariat of the whole world above the level of petty, common¬ 
place and trifling tasks—are a thousand times more noble and 
magnificent and historically more valuable and true than the 
puerile wisdom of official liberalism, which sings, shouts, ap¬ 
peals and exhorts about the vanity of revolutionary vanities, 
the futility of the revolutionary struggle and the charms of 
counter-revolutionary “constitutional” fantasies.... 

The Russian working class will win its freedom and give a 
fillip to Europe by its revolutionary action, full though it may 
be of mistakes—and let the philistincs pride themselves on the 
infallibility of their revolutionary inaction. 

April 19(6), 1907 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM IN RUSSIA 

the process of formation of tiie home market for 

LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

(Excerpt) 

The present work was written in the period just preceding 
the Russian Revolution, during the temporary lull that set 
in after the outbreak of the big strikes of 1895-96. The labour 
movement at that time retired within itself, as it were, spread¬ 
ing and gaining depth and preparing for the beginning of the 
demonstration movement of 1901. 

The analysis of the social and economic system, and, con¬ 
sequently, of the class structure of Russia given in this work 
on the basi§ of an economic investigation and critical examina¬ 
tion of statistical data is now being corroborated by the open 
political action of all classes in the course of the revolution. 
The leading role of the proletariat has been fully revealed It 
has also been revealed that the strength of the proletariat in 
the historical movement is immeasurably greater than the pro¬ 
portion it constitutes of the total population. The economic 
basis of both these phenomena is shown in the present work. 

Further, the revolution is now increasingly revealing the 
dual status and dual role of the peasantry. On the one hand, 
the extensive remnants of the corvee system and all! sorts 
of survivals of serfdom, together with the unprecedented im¬ 
poverishment and ruin of the poor peasants, fully explain the 
deep sources of the revolutionary peasant movement, the deep- 
lying roots of the revolutionary spirit of the peasantry as a 
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mass. On the other hand, the course of the revolution, the 
character of the various political parties, and the numerous 
political ideological trends all reveal the inherently contradic¬ 
tory class structure of this mass, its petty-bourgeois nature, 
and the antagonism between the proprietor and proletarian 
tendencies within it. The wavering of the impoverished small 
proprietor between the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie and 
the revolutionary proletariat is as inevitable as is the fact in 
every capitalist society that an insignificant minority of the 
small producers grow rich, “come up in the world,” become 
bourgeois, while the overwhelming majority are either utterly 
ruined andj become wage-workers or paupers, or else constantly 
live on the verge of a proletarian existence. The economic basis 
of both trends among the peasantry is shown in the present 
work. 

On this economic basis, the revolution in Russia, of course, 
is inevitably a bourgeois revolution. This Marxist thesis is 
absolutely incontrovertible. It must never be lost sight of. It 
must always be applied to all economic and political questions 
of the Russian Revolution. 

But one must know how to apply it. The concrete analysis 
of the status and the interests of the various classes must serve 
to define the precise meaning of this truth as applied to this 
or that question. The contrary method of reasoning, not infre¬ 
quently met with among the Social-Democrats of the Right 
wing, headed by PTekhanov, namely, the endeavour to find 
answers to concrete questions in the simple logical develop¬ 
ment of the general truth about the fundamental character of 
our revolution, is a vulgarization of Marxism and a sheer 
mockery of dialectical materialism. With reference to people 
who from the general truth about the chara«ter of the revolu¬ 
tion deduce, for example, that the “bourgeoisie” must play 
the leading role in this revolution, or that the Socialists must 
support the liberals, Marx would probably have repeated the 
words of Heine he once quoted: “I sowed dragons and reaped 
a harvest of fleas.” 

On the economic basis of the Russian Revolution, two fun¬ 
damental lines of development and issue are objectively pos¬ 
sible for it: 
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Either the old landlord economy, which is linked with serf- 
dom by a thousand threads, will be preserved and slowly trans¬ 
formed into a purely capitalistic, “Junker”' economy. The 
basis for the final transition from the otrabotki 1 system to 
capitalism will then be the internal metamorphosis of feudal 
landlord economy. The whole agrarian system of the state 
will become capitalistic, while retaining the features of serfdom 
for a long time to come. Or the old landlord economy will be 
broken up by revolution, which will destroy all remnants of 
serfdom, big landlordism in the first place. The basis for the 
final transition from the otrabotki system to capitalism will then 
be the free development of small peasant economy, which will 
have been greatly stimulated by the expropriation of the landed 
eslates for the benefit of the peasantry. The whole agrarian sys¬ 
tem will become capitalistic, for the more completely the 
traces of serfdom are abolished, the speedier will be the dis¬ 
integration of the peasantry. In other words: either land¬ 
lordism and the chief pillars of the old “superstructure” 
remain practically intact—in which case the predominant role 
will be played by the monarchist liberal bourgeois and land¬ 
lord, the prosperous peasants will rapidly go over to their side, 
and the peasant masses will be degraded, for not only will they 
be expropriated on an enormous scale, but in addition, they 
will be reduced to bondage by some scheme or other for com¬ 
pensation that the Cadets will devise, and crushed and stupefied 
by the rule of reaction—the executors of this sort of bour¬ 
geois revolution will be politicians of a type akin to the Octob¬ 
rists. 2 Or landlordism and all the chief pillars of the old “super¬ 
structure” corresponding to it will be destroyed; the proletariat 
and the peasant masses will then play the predominant role, 
while the unstable or counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie will 
be neutralized; productive forces will develop most rapidly 
and freely on capitalist lines, while the masses of the workers 

1 Labour rent.— Tr. 

2 Octobrists —members of the reactionary “Union of October Seven¬ 
teenth” who represented the interests of big industrial capital and the 
big landlords who ran their farms on capitalist lines. They called them¬ 
selves “Octobrists” because they formally adopted the platform of the 
tsarist Manifesto of October 17, 1905 which promised the people civil 
liberty.— Tr. 
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and peasants will enjoy the best conditions generally conceiv¬ 
able under commodity production—and in that case the most 
favourable conditions will be created for the further prosecu¬ 
tion by the working class of its real and fundamental task of 
Socialist reconstruction. Of course, an endless variety of com¬ 
binations of the elements of one type or another of capitalist 
evolution are possible, and only hopeless pedants would at¬ 
tempt to solve the peculiar and complex problems that arise 
in this connection merely by quoting some opinion or ottier 
expressed by Marx concerning a dilferent historical epoch. 

The work here submitted to the reader is devoted to an 
analysis of the pre-revolutionary economics of Russia. In a 
revolutionary epoch a country lives so rapidly and impetuously 
that in the heat of the political struggle it is impossible to de¬ 
termine the major results of economic evolution. Messrs, the 
Stolypins, 1 on the one hand and the liberals on the other (not 
only the Cadets a la Struve, but all the Cadets in general) are 
working systematically, persistently and consistently to con¬ 
summate the revolution in accordance with the first model. The 
coup d’6tat of June 3, 1907, 2 we have just witnessed marks a 
victory for the counter-revolution, which is striving to ensure 
the complete predominance of the landlords in the so-called 
Russian popular representative assembly. But how durable this 
“victory” will be is another question, and the struggle for the 
second issue to the revolution is continuing. Not only the pro¬ 
letariat, but the broad masses of the peasantry as well are more 
or less resolutely, more or less consistently, more or less con¬ 
sciously striving for this issue. In spite of all the efforts of 
the counter-revolution to stifle the direct mass struggle by open 
violence, and in spite of all the efforts of the Cadets to stifle 
it by their despicable and hypocritical counter-revolution¬ 
ary ideas, it breaks out, now here now there, do what they 
will, and puts its impress upon the policy of the Narodnik 

1 P, A . Stolypin (1862-1911)—Minister of the Interior and Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers. Notorious for the suppression of the first 
Russian Revolution (1905-07) and for the subsequent period of ruthless 
political reaction.— Ed . 

2 On June 3, 1907. the tsar dispersed the Second State Duma. A new 
election law, for elections to the Third Duma, was promulgated, which 
curtailed still further the rights of the workers and peasants.— Ed. 
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’toiler" parties, although the upper crust of pctly-bourgcois 
political leaders (particularly the “Popular Socialists'’ and the 
Trudoviki) are undoubtedly infected with the Cadet spirit of 
treachery, Molchalinism 1 and the smugness of moderate and 
punctilious philistines or officials. 

How this struggle will end, or what will be the final result 
of the first assault of the Russian Revolution it is as yet im¬ 
possible to say. The time has therefore not yet arrived (nor, in¬ 
deed, do the immediate parly duties of a participant in the 
labour movement leave leisure) tor a thorough revision of the 
present work. 2 The second edition cannot go beyond a de¬ 
scription of the pre-revolutionary economics of Russia. The 
author was obliged to confine himself to a perusal and correc¬ 
tion of the text and also to adding the most essential of the 
latest statistical material, such as the returns of tlie last horse 
censuses, the harvest statistics, the returns of the national 
census of the population of 1897, new factory statistics, etc. 

The Author 

July 1907 


1 Molchalin —a petty olficial, careerist and cringing sycophant in 
Griboyedov’s play Wit Works Woe. — Ed. 

2 Perhaps such a revision would require an extension of this work* 
in that case the first volume would have to be restricted to an analysis 
of the pre-revolutionary economics of Russia, and the second volume de¬ 
voted to a study of the outcome and results of the revolution 
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AGAINST THE BOYCOTT 

(notes of a social-democratic publicist) 

(Kxcerpn 

V 

The boycott is one ot the best revolutionary traditions ol 
the most evenltul and heroic period ot the Russian Revolution. 
We said above that one o! our tasks is carefully to preserve 
these traditions in gencial, to cultivate them and to pm ge them 
of liberal (and opportunist) parasites We must slop a moment 
to analyse thus task in older properly to define its meaning 
and to eliminate misinterpretations and misunderstandings 
that might easily arise. 

Marxism differs from all other Socialist theories in that d 
iemarkably combines complete scientific soundness in the anal¬ 
ysis ol the objective state ol all airs and the objective course ol 
evolution with the most definite recognition of the importance 
ot the revolutionary energy, revolutionary creative genius and 
revolutionary initiative ol the masses—and also, of course, ol 
individuals, groups, organizations and parties that are able 
to discover and exercise contact with classes of one kind or 
another A high appreciation of revolutionary periods in Hie 
development of humanity is something that follows logically 
from Marx's historical views as a whole: it is in such periods 
that are resolved the numerous contradictions that slowly ac¬ 
cumulate in periods of so-called peaceful development. It is 
in such periods that the direct role of the various classes in the 
determination of the forms of social life manifests itself with 
the greatest force, and that the foundations are crealed for the 
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political “superstructure,” which then for a long time con¬ 
tinues to persist on the basis of the new productive relations. 
And unlike the bourgeois liberal theoreticians, Marx did not 
regard these periods as deviations from the “normal” path, not 
as manifestations of “social disease,” not as the deplorable re¬ 
sults of excesses and mistakes, but as the most vital, important, 
essential and decisive moments in the history of human so¬ 
cieties. The period of their participation in the mass revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of 1848-49 stands out as the central point in 
the activities of Marx and Engels. It was from this point that 
they proceeded when determining the destiny of the labour 
movement and democracy in different countries. It was to this 
point that they always returned to determine the intrinsic 
nature of the various classes and their tendencies in the most 
vivid and purest form. It was from the standpoint of the rev¬ 
olutionary period of that time that they always judged the 
later and smaller political formations and organizations, polit¬ 
ical tasks and political conflicts. It is not for nothing that 
the ideological leaders of liberalism, like Sombart, cor¬ 
dially hate this tealure of the activities and literary works 
of Marx and ascribe it to the “bitterness of an exile.” 
K is so like the vermin of police-bourgeois university science to 
ascribe what is the most inseparable constituent part of Marx’s 
and Engels’ revolutionary outlook to personal bitterness, to the 
personal discomforts of life in exilel 

In one of his letters, I think it was to Kugelmann, Maix in 
passing makes a most characteristic remark, one that is partic¬ 
ularly interesting from the standpoint of the question we are 
discussing. He says that the reaction in Germany had almost 
succeeded in stamping out the memory and traditions of the 
revolutionary epoch of 1848 from the minds of the people. 1 
Here we have the tasks of reaction and the tasks of the party 
of the proletariat in relation to the revolutionary traditions of 
a given country strikingly contrasted. The task of reaction is 
to stamp out these traditions, to represent the revolution as 
“elemental madness”—Struve’s translation of the German “das 
tolle Jahr” (“the mad year”—the expression used of the year 

1 See Karl Marx, filter* In Dr Kiigelmrinn, Eng. eil.. 19JU, leller of 
March 3, 1869.— Ed 





1848 by the German police-bourgeois historians, and even mole 
widely by German university-professorial historiography). It is 
I he task oi reaction to get the people to forget the forms of 
struggle, the forms of organization and the ideas and slogans 
lhal were engendered by the revolutionary period in such pro^ 
fusion and variety, Just as those obtuse eulogists of English 
philistinism, the Webbs, try to represent Chartism, the revolu¬ 
tionary period of the English labour movement, as pure child¬ 
ishness, as “sowing wild oats/’ as a piece of naivete unworthy 
of serious attention, as an accidental and abnormal deviation, 
so the German bourgeois historians treat the year 1848 in Ger¬ 
many. Such also is the attitude of the reactionaries to the Great 
French Revolution, which to this day reveals the vitality and 
strength of its influence on humanity by the fact that it still 
inspires the most savage haired. And in the same way our 
heroes ot counter-revolution, particularly former “democrats’ 
like Struve, Milyukov, Kizevettcr and *‘tutti quanti vie with 
each other in vilely slandering the revolutionary traditions of 
the Russian Revolution. Barely tw T o years have elapsed since the 
direct mass struggle of the proletariat won the particle of 
treedom over which the liberal lackeys of the old regime are 
so rapturous, yet in our publicist literature a strong trend has 
already arisen which calls ilselt liberal (!!), which is fostered 
in the Cadet press and which is wholely devoted to depicting 
our revolution, i evolutionary methods of struggle, revolution¬ 
ary slogans and revolutionary traditions as something base, 
primitive, naive, elemental, mad, etc. . .. and e\en criminal . . . 
from Milyukov to Kamysliansky il riy a qu’un pas! 2 On the 
oilier hand the successes of reaction, which first drove the peo¬ 
ple from the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies to the 
Dubasov-Stolypin Duma 3 and is now driving it to the Octobrist 
Duma, seem to the heroes of Russian liberalism to be “the pro¬ 
cess of growth of constitutional consciousness in Russia.*’ 

It is undoubtedly the duty of Russian Social-Democrats to 

1 The rest - -Ed 

2 There is only one step— Ed. 

J Term coined from the names of Stolypin (see footnote on p. 208) and 
V V Dubasov (1845-1912), the Govei nor-General of Moscow notorious 
Ini the nilhlcss wav m which lie crushed the armed uprising of the 
Moscow woikeis in December 1905— Ed 



study our revolution very carefully and thorough to acquaint 
the masses with its forms of struggle, forms of organization, 
etc., to strengthen the revolutionary traditions among the peo¬ 
ple, to instill in the masses the conviction that important and 
lasting improvements can he achieved solely and exclusively 
through the revolutionary struggle, and to systematically ex¬ 
pose the utter baseness of those smug liberals who pollute the 
social atmosphere with the miasma of “constitutional” servil¬ 
ity, treachery and Molchalinism. In the history of the struggle 
for liberty a single day of the October strike or of the Decem¬ 
ber uprising is a hundred times more significant than months 
of servile Cadet speeches in the Duma on the subject of a non- 
responsible monarch and a constitutional monarchy. We must 
see to it—for if we do not no one else will—that the people 
should know those vigorous, meaningful, highly significant and 
portentous days tar more thoroughly, completely and circum¬ 
stantially than those months of “constitutional’’ suffocation 
and RaUilaikin-Molchulin progress, 1 which, with the benevolent 
connivance of Slolypin and his retinue of censors and gen¬ 
darmes, our liberal party and non-party “democratic” (ugld 
ugld) press lauds so zealously. 

There is no doubt that in many cases sympathy for the boy¬ 
cott is created precisely by these praiseworthy efforts ot revo¬ 
lutionaries to foster the tradition of the best revolutionary peri¬ 
od of the past, to enliven the desolate swamp of present-day, 
drab, everyday life by a spark of bold, open and resolute strug¬ 
gle. But it is just because we prize this concern for revolution¬ 
ary traditions that we must vigorously protest against the view 
that the application of one of the slogans of a particular his¬ 
torical period can help to restore the essential conditions of 
that period. It is one tiling to preserve live traditions of the 
revolution, to know how to use them for constant propaganda 
and agitation and for acquainting the masses with the condi- 

1 Hnfalaikin-Molchrtlin rronre **—the expression is from M K Sallv- 
kov-Shchedrin’s satires: Amidst Mediocrity and Accuracy and A Present- 
Day Idyll . Balalaikin —a type of pettifogging lawyer who is out to make 
his “fortune” and does not stop at any means to achieve this purpose. 
Molchalin —a type adapted hv the Russian satirist from Grihovedov’s pla\ 
(see footnote to p. 200).— Ed . 
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lions of a direct and aggressive struggle against the old society; 
but it is another thing to repeat a slogan which is torn from the 
ensemble of conditions that gave rise to it and guaranteed its 
success and to apply it to fundamentally different conditions. 

Marx himself, who valued revolutionary traditions so highly, 
and unmercifully castigated a renegade or philistine attitude to¬ 
wards them, at the same time demanded that revolutionaries 
should be able to think , should be able to analyse the condi¬ 
tions for the application of old methods of struggle, and not 
simply to repeat certain slogans. The “national” traditions of 
1792 in France will perhaps forever remain a model of cer¬ 
tain revolutionary methods of struggle; but this did not pre¬ 
vent Marx in 1870, in the famous Address of the International, 
from warning the French proletariat against the mistake of 
transferring those traditions to the conditions of a different 
period 

The same is true in Russia We must study the conditions 
for the application of the boycott; we must instill in the masses 
the idea that the boycott is an entirely legitimate and some¬ 
times essential method at moments when the revolution is on 
the rise (no matter what the pedants who take the name of 
Marx in vain say). But whether revolution is really on lh<* 
rise—which is the fundamental condition for proclaiming a 
boycott—is a question which one must be able to raise in¬ 
dependently and to decide on the basis of a serious analysis 
of the facts. It is our duly to prepare the way for such a rise, 
as far as it lies within our power, and not to renounce the 
boycott at the proper moment for boycott; but to regard the 
boycott slogan as being generally applicable to every bad or 
very bad representative institution would certainly be a mistake 

Take the argument that was used in defence and support 
of the boycott in the “days of freedom,” and you will im¬ 
mediately realize the impossibility of simply transferring these 
arguments to present-day conditions. 

When advocating the boycott in 1905 and the beginning of 
1906 we argued that participation in the elections would tend 
to dampen ardour, to surrender the position to the enemy, to 
lead the revolutionary people astray, to facilitate an agreement 
between tsarism and the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
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and so on. What was the fundamental premise underlying 
these arguments, a premise not always expressed, but always 
assumed as something taken for granted at that time ? This 
premise was the rich revolutionary energy of the masses, which 
sought and found direct outlets apart from “constitutional” 
channels. This premise was that the revolulion maintained a 
continuous offensive against reaction, an oflensive which it 
would have been criminal to weaken by occupying and defend¬ 
ing a position that was deliberately proterred bv the enemy in 
order to weaken the general onslaught. Try to repeat these ar¬ 
guments apart from the conditions of this fundamental prem¬ 
ise and you will immediately discern the disharmony of your 
“music,” the falseness of your basic note. 

It would be equally hopeless to attempt to justiiy the boy¬ 
cott by drawing a distinction between the Second and Third 
Dumas. To regard the difference between the Cadets (who in 
the Second Duma utterly betrayed the people to the Black- 
Hundreds) and the Octobrists as a serious and fundamental 
difference, to attach any real significance to the notorious 
“constitution” that was torn up by the coup d’etat of June 3 
is something that in general corresponds much more to the 
spirit of vulgar democracy than to the spirit of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. Wc have always said, maintained and reit¬ 
erated that the “constitution” of the First and Second Dumas 
was only a phantom, that the Cadets’ talk was onlv a manoeu¬ 
vre to conceal their Octobrist nature, and that the Duma was 
a totally unsuitable instrument for satisfying the demands oi 
the proletariat and the peasantry. For us June 3, 1907, is a 
natural and inevitable result of the defeat of December 1905 
We were never “captivated” by the charms of the “Duma” con¬ 
stitution, and so we cannot be particularly disappointed by the 
transition from reaction embellished and lacquered over by 
Rodiehev’s phrasemongering to reaction that is naked, open 
and brutal. Perhaps the latter is an even more effective means 
of sobering the boorish liberal simpletons, or the seefions of 
the population thev have led astray. 

Compare the Menshevik Stockholm resolution with the 
Bolshevik London resolution on tlie State Duma. You will find 
that the first is florid, prolix full of high-flown phrases about 



the significance ol the Duma, and swollen with the conscious¬ 
ness ot' the grandeur of work in the Duma. The second is 
simple, concise, sober and modest. The first resolution expresses 
a spirit of philistine rejoicing over the union of Social-Democ¬ 
racy and constitutionalism (“the new power that has arisen 
from the womb of the people,” and so on and so forth in this 
same false, stereotyped spirit). The second resolution can be 
paraphrased approximately as lollows: since the accursed 
counter-revolution has driven us into this accursed pigsty, let 
us work even there for the benefit of the revolution, without 
whining, but also without boasting. 

Hy defending lhe Duma irom the boycott when we were 
still m the period ot direct revolutionary struggle, the Menshe¬ 
viks, as it were, gave lheir pledge lo the people that the Duma 
would he something in the nature of a weapon of the revolution 
And they have most solemnly come a cropper over this pledge. 
Hut if we Holsheviks gave any pledge at all, it was by asserting 
that the Duma was the offspring ol counter-revolution and that 
no real good could Ik* expected Irom it. Our view has been 
splendidly confirmed so far, and it can be safely asserted that 
it will continue to he confirmed by future events Unless the 
October-December strategy is “corrected” and repeated on the 
basis of the new data, there will never be freedom in Russia. 

Therefore, when 1 am told that the Third Duma cannot 
be utilized as the Second Duma was, that the masses cannot 
lie made to understand that it is necessary to take part in it, 

I want to answer: if by “utilize’’ is meant Menshevik bombast, 
in the nature ot a weapon of the 1 evolution, etc., then it certain¬ 
ly cannot. Hut then even the first two Dumas proved in fact 
to he steps to the Octobrist Duma, and yet we utilized them 
lor a simple and modest 1 purpose (propaganda and agitation, 
criticism and explaining to the masses what is taking place), 
for which we shall always be able to utilize even the worst 

1 Sec article m Proletary (Geneva), 1905, “The boycott of the Bulygin 
Duma,” where we pointed out that we do not renounce the use of the 
Duma generally, but that we are now solving another problem confront¬ 
ing us, viz., the problem of fighting for a direct revolutionary path. See 
also the article in Proletary (Russian), 1906, No 1, “On the Boycott,” 
whoie the modesty of the benefits to lie derived from work in the Duma 
is emphasized. 



representative institutions. A speech in the Duma will not call 
forth any “revolution,” and propaganda in connection with the 
Duma is not distinguished by any particular merits; but the 
advantage that Social-Democracy can derive from either is not 
less, and somelimes even greater, than the advantage to be 
derived from a printed speech or a speech delivered at some 
other gathering. 

And we must explain our participation in the Octobrist 
Duma to the masses in just as simple a manner. Owing to the 
defeat of December 1905 and the failure of the attempts of 
1906-07 to “repair” this defeat, reaction inevitably drove us 
and will continue to drive us into worse and worse quasi- 
constitutional institutions. No matter where we arc we shah 
always defend our convictions and advocate our views, and 
always insist that no good can be expected as long as the old 
regime remains, as long as il is not eradicated. Let us prepare 
the conditions for a new rise of the revolution, and until it 
takes place and in order that it may take place, let us work 
more persistently and refrain irom advancing slogans which 
have meaning only when the revolution is on the rise. 

It would be equally wrong to regard the bovcott as a line 
of tactics which sets the proletariat and part of the revolution¬ 
ary bourgeois democracy in opposition to liberalism and 
reaction. The boycott is not a line of tactics, but a special means 
of struggle suitable under special conditions. To confuse 
Bolshevism with “boycottism” would be as mistaken as to 
confuse it with “boyevism -” 1 The difference between the 
Bolshevik and Menshevik luxes of tactics lias already been fully 
revealed and has taken shape in the fundamentally different 
resolutions adopted in the spring of 1905 at the Bolshevik Third 
Congress in London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva. 
There was no talk then cither of boycott or of “ boyevism nor 
could there be. As everyone knows, our line of tactics differed 
very definitely from the Menshevik line both in the elections 
to the Second Duma, when we were not boycottists, and in 
the Second Duma itself. Our lines of tactics diverge on all means 
and methods of struggle, in every field of the struggle, without 

1 Fiom boyeviye otrijady, combatant detachments —IuL 
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any special methods ol struggle peculiar to any line being 
created. And if the boycott of the Third Duma had been justi¬ 
fied on the grounds of, or called forth by the collapse of 
revolutionary expectations in connection with the First or the 
Second Duma , by the collapse of a “lawful,’’ “strong,” “du¬ 
rable,” and “genuine” constitution, it would have been Men- 
shevism of the worsl kind 


VII 

To sum up. The slogan of the boycott aiose during a special 
historical period. In 1905 and the beginning of 1906 the 
objective slate ot all airs confronted the combatant social forces 
with the problem of choosing the immediate path: a direct 
ievolutionary path or a change to a constitutional monarchy. 
The meaning ol the agitation for a boycott was mainly to 
combat constitutional illusions. The condition for the success 
of the boycott movement was a wide, general, rapid and power- 
1 ill rise ol the revolution. 

In all these respects the state of affairs now, lowards the 
autumn of 1907, does not call for such a slogan and does not 
justify it. 

While continuing our day-lo-daj work of preparing lor the 
elections, and while not ret using beforehand to participate even 
in the most reactionary rcpiescntative institutions, we must 
concentrate all our piopaganda and agitation upon explaining 
to the people the connection between the December defeat and 
all the subsequent decline of liberty and abuse of the constitu¬ 
tion. We must instill in the masses the firm conviction that 
unless tlieie is a direct mass struggle such abuse will inevitably 
continue and grow stronger. 

Without renouncing the application of the slogan of the 
boycott at limes of rising revolution, when the need for such 
a slogan may seriously arise, we must at the present moment 
direct all our efforts towards transforming by our direct aad 
immediate influence every rise in the labour movement into a 
general, wide, revolutionary and offensive movement against 
reaction as a whole and against its foundations 


July 1907 



MARXISM AND REVISIONISM 

There is a saying that if geometrical axioms affected human 
interests attempts would certainly be made to refute them. 
Theories of the natural sciences which conflict with the old 
prejudices of theology provoked, and still provoke, the most 
rabid opposition. No wonder, therefore, that the Marxian 
doctrine, which directly serves to enlighten and organize the 
advanced class in modern society, which indicates the tasks 
of this class and which proves the inevitable (by virtue of 
economic development) replacement ot Hie piescnt system by 
a new order—no wonder that this doctrine had to fight at 
every step in its course. 

There is no need to speak of bourgeois science and philoso¬ 
phy, which are officially taught by official professors in order 
to befuddle the rising generation of the possessing classes and 
lo “coach” it against the internal and foreign enemy. This 
science will not even hear of Marxism, declaring that it lias 
been refuted and annihilated. The young scientists who are 
building their careers by refuting Socialism, and the decrepit 
elders who preserve the traditions of all the various outworn 
“systems,” attack Marx with equal zeal. The prog es> of Marx¬ 
ism and the fact that its ideas are spreading and taking firm 
hold among the working class inevitably tend to increase the 
frequency and intensity of these bourgeois attacks on Marxism, 
which only becomes stronger, more hardened, and more te¬ 
nacious every time it is “annihilated” bv official science 

But Marxism by no means consolidated its position imme¬ 
diately even among doctrines which are connected with the 
struggle of the working class and which are current mainlv 
among the proletariat. In the first half-century of its existence 
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(from the ’forties on) Marxism was engaged in combating 
theories fundamentally hostile to it. In the first half of the 
’forties Marx and Engels demolished the radical Young Hegel¬ 
ians, who professed philosophical idealism. At the end of the 
’forties the struggle invaded the domain of economic doctrine, 
in opposition to Proudhonism. The ’fifties saw the completion 
of this struggle: the criticism of the parties and doctrines whi 'h 
manifested themselves in the stormy year of 1848. In the 
’sixties the struggle was transferred from the domain ot general 
theory to a domain closer to the direct labour movement: the 
ejection of Bakunism from the International. In the early 
’seventies the stage in Germany was occupied for a short while 
by the Pcoudhonist Miihlberger, and in the latter ’seventies by 
the positivist Diihring. But the influence of both on the prole¬ 
tariat was already absolutely insignificant. Marxism was already 
gaining an unquestionable victory over all other ideologies in 
the labour movement. 

By the ’nineties this victory was in the main completed. 
Even in the Latin countries, where the tiadilions of Pioudhon- 
ism held their ground longest ol all, 1 ho labour parties 
actually based their programs and tactics on a Marxist founda¬ 
tion. The revived international organization of the labour move¬ 
ment--in the shape of periodical international congresses— 
from the outset, and almost without a struggle, adopted the 
Marxist standpoint in all essentials. But after Marxism had 
ousted all the more or less consistent doctrines hostile to it, 
the tendencies expressed in those doctrines began to seek other 
channels. The forms and motives of the struggle changed, but 
the struggle continued. And the second half-century in the 
existence of Marxism began (in the ’nineties) with the struggle 
of a trend hostile to Marxism within Marxism. 

Bernstein, a one-time orthodox Marxist, gave Jus name to 
this current by making the most noise and advancing the most 
integral expression of the amendments to Marx, the revision 
of Marx, revisionism Even in Russia, where, owing to the 
economic backwardness of the country and the preponderance 
of a peasant population oppressed by the relics of serfdom, 
non-Marxian Socialism has naturally held its ground longest 
of all. it is plainly passing into revisionism before our very eyes 
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Both in the agrarian question (the program of the municipali¬ 
zation of all land) and in general questions of program and 
tactics, our social-Narodniks are more and more substituting 
“amendments'’ to Marx for the moribund and obsolescent 
remnants of the old system, which in its own way was integral 
and fundamentally hostile to Marxism. 

Pre-Marxian Socialism has been smashed. It is now continu¬ 
ing the struggle not on ils own independent soil but on the 
general soil ot Marxism—as revisionism. Let us, then, examine 
the ideological content of revisionism. 

In the domain of philosophy revisionism clung to the skirts 
of bourgeois professorial “science.*’ The prolessors went “bark 
to Kant”—and revisionism followed in the wake ot Ihe neo- 
Kan tians. The prolessors repeated, for the thousandth time, the 
threadbare banalities urged by the priests against philosophical 
materialism—and the revisionists, smiling condescendingly, 
mumbled (word for word alter the latest Htmdbuch ) that ma¬ 
terialism had been “refuted" long ago. The professors treated 
Hegel as a “dead dog,” and while they themselves preached 
idealism, only an idealism a thousand times more petty and 
banal than Hegel’s, they contemptuously shrugged their shoul¬ 
ders at dialectics—and the revisionists floundered after them 
into the swamp of philosophical vulgarization oi science, replac¬ 
ing “artful” (and revolutionary) dialectics by “simple” (and 
tranquil) “evolution.” The professors earned their official 
salaries by adjusting both their idealist and “critical” systems 
to the dominant mediaeval “philosophy’ (i (*., U) theology) 
and the revisionists drew close lo them and endeavoured lo 
make religion a “private affair,” not in relation to the modern 
state, but in relation to the party of the advanced class. 

What the real class significance of such “amendments” to 
Marx was need not be said—it is clear enough. Wo shall simply 
note that the only Marxist in the international Social-Democrat¬ 
ic movement who criticized from the standpoint ot consistent 
dialectical materialism the incredible banalities uttered by the 
revisionists was Plekhanov. This must be stressed all the more 
emphatically since thoroughly mistaken attempts arc being 
made in our day to smuggle in the old and reactionary philosoph- 
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ical rubbish under the guise of criticizing Plekhanov’s tactical 
opportunism . 1 

Passing to political economy, it must be noted first of all 
that the “amendments” of the revisionists in this domain were 
much more comprehensive and circumstantial; attempts were 
made to influence the public by adducing “new data of econom¬ 
ic development.” It was said that concentration and the ousting 
of small-scale production by large-scale production do not 
occur in agriculture at all while concentration proceeds extreme¬ 
ly slowly in commerce and industry. It was said that ciises 
had now become rarer and of less force, and that the cartels 
and trusls would probably enable capital lo do away with 
crises altogether. It was said that the “theory of the collapse” 
to winch capitalism is heading, was unsound, owing to the 
tendency of class contradictions to become less acute and mild¬ 
er. It was said, finally, that it would not be amiss to correct 
Marx's theory of value in accordance with Bohm-Bawerk. 

The light against the revisionists on these questions resulted 
in as fruitful a revival of the theoretical thought of internation 
al Socialism as followed from Engels’ controversy with Duhring 
twenty years earlier. The arguments of the revisionists were 
analysed with Hie help of facts and figures. It was proved that 
the revisionists were systematically presenting modern small- 
scale production in a favourable light. The technical and 
commercial superiority of large-scale production over small- 
scale production both in industry and in agriculture is proved 
by irrefutable facts. But commodity production is far less 
developed in agriculture, and modern statislicians and econo¬ 
mists are usually not very skilful in picking out the special 
branches (sometimes even operations) in agriculture which 
indicate that agriculture is being progressively drawn into the 

1 See Studies in the Philosophy of Marxism by Bogdanov, Bazarov 
and others. This is not the place to discuss this book, and 1 must at pres¬ 
ent coniine myself to stating that in the very near luture 1 shall show 
m a series of articles or in a separate pamphlet that everything I have 
said in the text about the neo-Kantian revisionists essentially applies also 
to these “new” neo-Humbt and neo-Berkeleyan revisionists. (In his 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism , which Lenin wrote shortly after 
fin 1909], he subjected Bogdanov and the rest of the revisionists, together 
with their philosophical teachers—Avenarius and Mach—to a withering 
criticism — Ed.). 
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exchange ot world economy. Small-scale production maintains 
itself on lhe ruins of natural economy by a steady deterioration 
in nourishment, by chronic starvation, by the lengthening of 
the working day, by the deterioration in the quality ot‘ cattle 
and in the care given to cattle, in a word, by the very methods 
whereby handicraft production maintained itself against 
capitalist manufacture. Every advance in science and tech¬ 
nology inevitably and relentlessly undermines the foundations 
of small-scale production in capitalist society, and it is the task 
of Socialist economics to investigate this process in all its— 
often complicated and intricate—forms and to demonstrate to 
I he small producer llie impossibility of holding his own under 
capitalism, the hopelessness of peasant farming under capital¬ 
ism, and the necessity ot the peasant adopting the standpoint 
ot the proletarian. On this question the revisionists sinned from 
the scientific standpoint by superlicially generalizing from 
tacts selected one-sidedly and without reference to the system 
of capitalism as a whole; they sinned from the political stand¬ 
point by the tact that they inevitably, whether they wanted to 
or not, invited or urged the peasant to adopt the standpoint 
of the master (i.e. } the standpoint of the bourgeoisie), instead 
of urging him to adopt the standpoint ot the revolutionary 
proletarian. 

The position ot revisionism was even worse as tar as 
the theory of crises and the theory of cotlapse were concerned. 
Only for the shortest space of time could people, and then 
only the most short-sighted, think of remodelling the foundations 
of the Marxian doctrine under the influence of a few years 
of industrial boom and prosperity. Facts very soon made it 
clear to the revisionists that crises were not a thing of the past: 
prosperity was followed by a crisis. The forms, the sequence, 
the picture of the particular crises changed, but crises re¬ 
mained an inevitable component of the capitalist system. 
While uniting production, the cartels and trusts at the same 
time, and in a way that was obvious to all, aggravated the 
anarchy of production, the insecurity of existence of the prole¬ 
tariat and the oppression of capital, thus intensifying class 
contradictions to an unprecedented degree. That capitalism is 
moving towards collapse—in the sense both of individual polit- 
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ical and economic crises and ot the complete wreck ot the 
entire capitalist system—has been made very clear, and on a 
very large scale, precisely by the latest giant trusts. The recent 
financial crisis in America and the frightful increase of un¬ 
employment all over Europe, to say nothing of the impending 
industrial crisis to which many symptoms are pointing—all 
this has brought it about that the recent “theories” of the revi¬ 
sionists are being forgotten by everybody, even, it seems, by 
many of the revisionists themselves. But the lessons which this 
instability of the intellectuals has given the working class must 
not be forgotten. 

As to the theory of value, it should only be said that apart 
from hints and sighs, exceedingly vague, for Bohm-Bawerk, 
the revisionists have here contributed absolutely nothing, and 
have therefore left no traces whatever on the development ol 
scientific thought. 

In the domain ol politics, revisionism tried to revise the 
very foundation of Marxism, namely, the doctrine of tho class 
struggle. Political freedom, democracy and universal suffrage 
remove the ground tor the class struggle—we were told—and 
render untrue the old proposition of the Communist Manifesto 
that tht‘ workers have no country. For, they said, since the 
“will ot the majority” prevails under democracy, one must 
neither regard the state as an organ ot‘ class rule, nor reject 
alliances with the progressive, social-reformist bourgeoisie 
against the reactionaries. 

It cannot be disputed that these objections of the revision¬ 
ists constituted a fairly harmonious system ot views, namely, 
the old and well-known liberal bourgeois views. The liberals 
have always said that bourgeois parliamentarism destroys class¬ 
es and class divisions, since the right to vote and the right to 
participate in state affairs are shared by all citizens without 
distinction. The whole history of Europe in the second halt 
of the nineteenth century, and the whole history of the Russian 
Revolution at the beginning of the twentieth, clearly show how 
absurd such views are. Economic distinctions are aggravated 
and accentuated rather tl an mitigated under the freedom of 
“democratic” capitalism. Parliamentarism does not remove, 
but rather lays bare the innate character * even of the most 
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democratic bourgeois republics as organs of class oppression. 
By helping to enlighten and to organize immeasurably wider 
masses of the population than those which previously look 
an active part in political events, parliamentarism does not 
make lor the elimination of crises and political revolutions, 
but lor the maximum accentuation of civil war during such 
revolutions. The events in Paris in the spring of 1871 and the 
events in Russia in the winter of 1905 1 showed as clear as clear 
could be how inevitably this accentuation comes about. The 
French bourgeoisie without a moment’s hesitation made a deal 
with the common national enemy, the ioreign army which had 
ruined its fatherland, in order to crush the proletarian move¬ 
ment. Whoever does not understand the inevitable inner 
dialectics ot parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy—which 
tends to an even more acute decision of a dispute by mass 
violence than formerly—will never be able through parliamen¬ 
tarism to conduct propaganda and agitation that are consistent 
in principle and really prepare the working-class masses to 
lake a victorious part in such “disputes/’ The experience of 
alliances, agreements and blocs with the social-reformist liberals 
in the West and with the liberal reformists (Constitutional- 
Democrats) in the Russian revolution convincingly showed that 
these agreements only blunt the consciousness of the masses, 
that they weaken rather than enhance the actual significance 
of their struggle by linking the fighters with the elements who 
are least capable of fighting and who are most vacillating and 
treacherous. French Millerandism—the biggest experiment in 
applying revisionist political tactics on a wide, a really national 
scale—has provided a practical judgment of revisionism which 
will never be forgotten by the proletariat all over the world 
A natural complement to the economic and political ten¬ 
dencies of revisionism was its attitude to the linal aim of the 


1 The reicrence is to. 1) The upiising of the Paiis woikeis in March 
1871, as a result of which the Paris Commune—a “government ol the 
working class” as Marx defined it, was set up for the first time in history 
It was bloodily suppressed by the reactionary French government in con¬ 
junction with the Prussian army of occupation. 2) The armed uprising of 
the Moscow workers in December 1905 which was ruthlessly crushed by 
the tsarist government.— Ed. 
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Socialist movement. "The movement is even thing, life tinal 
mm is nothing'—this catc/ip/irasc of Bernstein’s expresses the 
substance ol revisionism better than many long arguments. 
The policy ol revisionism consists in determining its conduct 
from case to case, in adapting itsell to the events of the day 
and to the chops and changes of petty politics; it consists in 
torgethng the Tuisic interests ot the piolelariat, the main features 
of the capitalist system as a whole and of capitalist evolution 
as a whole, and in sacrificing these basic interests for the real 
or assumed advantages ol the moment. And it patently follows 
lrom the very nature of this policy that it may assume an 
infinite variety ol tonus and lhat every more or less “new 1 * 
question, every mme or less unexpected and unforeseen turn 
of events, e\en though it may change the basic line of develop¬ 
ment only to an insignificant degree and only for the shortest 
period of time, will always inevitably give rise to one or another 
\ancty ol revisionism. 

The inevitability of revisionism is determined by its class 
tools in modern society. Revisionism is an international phe¬ 
nomenon. No more or less informed and thinking Socialist can 
have the slightest doubt that the relation between the orthodox 
and the Beinsteinites in Germany, the Guesditcs and the Jaures- 
ites (and now particularly the Broussites) in France, the 
Social-Democratic Federation and the Independent Labour 
Party in Great Britain, de Bmuekore and Vandervelde in Bel¬ 
gium, the integralists and the reformists in Italy, and the Bol¬ 
sheviks and the Mensheviks in Russia is everywhere essentially 
similar, notwithstanding the gigantic variety of national and 
historically-derived conditions in the present state of all these 
countries. In reality, the “division” within the present inter¬ 
national Socialist movement is now proceeding along one line 
in all the various countries of the world, which testifies to a 
tremendous advance compared with thirty or forty years ago, 
when it was not like tendencies within a united international 
Socialist movement that were combating one another within 
the various countries. And the “revisionism from the Left” 
which has begun to lake shape in the Latin countries, such as 
“revolutionary syndicalism,” is also adapting itself to Marxism 
while ’ amending* 1 it; Labriola in Italy and Lagardelle in France 
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frequently appeal from Marx wrongly understood to Marx 
rightly understood. 

We cannot stop here to analyse tlie ideological substance 
of this revisionism; it has not yet by far developed to the 
extent that opportunist revisionism has, it has not yet become 
international, and it has not yet stood the test of one big 
practical battle with a Socialist Party even in one country. We 
shall therefore confine ourselves to the “revisionism from the 
Right” described above. 

Wherein lies its inevitability in capitalist society? Why is 
it more profound than the differences of national peculiarities 
and degrees of capitalist development? Because always, in every 
capitalist country, side by side with the proletariat, there are 
broad strata of the petty bourgeoisie, small masters. Capitalism 
arose and is constantly arising out of small production. A 
number of “middle strata” are inevitably created anew by 
capitalism (appendages to the factory, homework, and small 
workshops scattered all over the country in view of the require¬ 
ments of big industries, such as the bicycle and automobile 
industries, etc.). These new small producers are just as inevi¬ 
tably cast back into the ranks ol the proletariat. It is quite 
natural that the petty-bourgeois world conception should again 
and again crop up in the ranks of the broad labour parties. 
It is quite natural that this should be so, and it always will 
be so, riglht up to the peripety of the proletarian revolution, 
for it would be a grave mistake to think that the “complete” 
proletarianization of the majority of the population is essential 
before such a revolution can be achieved. What we now 
frequently experience only in the domain of ideology—disputes 
over theoretical amendments to Marx—what now crops up in 
practice only over individual partial issues of the labour move¬ 
ment as tactical differences with the revisionists and splits on 
these grounds, will all unfailingly have to be experienced by 
the working class on an incomparably larger scale when the 
proletarian revolution accentuates all issues and concentrates 
all differences on points of the most immediate importance in 
determining the conduct of the masses, and makes it necessary 
in the heat of the fight to distinguish enemies from friends and 
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to cast out bad allies, so as to he able to deal decisive blows 
at the enemy. 

The ideological slruggle waged by revolutionary Marxism 
against revisionism at the end of the nineteenth century is but 
the prelude to the great revolutionary battles of the proletariat, 
which is marching forward to the complete victory of its cause 
despite all the waverings and weaknesses of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie. 

April 1008 



MATERIALISM AND EMPIRIO-CRITICISM 

CRITICAL COMMENTS ON A REACTIONARY PHILOSOPHY 
(Excerpt) 

VI. EMPIRIO-GLUTICISM AND HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 

4. PARTIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PHILOSOPHICAL BLOCKHEADS 
It remains lor us to examine the relation between Machism 1 
and religion But this broadens into the question of whether 
there are f allies generally in philisophy, and what is meant 
by non-partisanship in philosophy 

Throughout the preceding exposition, in connection with 
every problem of epistemology touched upon and in connection 
with every philosophical question raised by the new physics, 
we traced the struggle between materialism and idealism. Behind 
the mass of new terminological devices, behind the litter of 
erudite scholasticism, we invariably discerned two principal 
alignments, two fundamental trends in the solution of philo¬ 
sophical problems. Whether nature, matter, the physical, the 
external world be taken as primary, and mind, spirit, sensation 
(experience—as the widespread terminology of our time has it), 
the psychical, etc., be regarded as secondary—that is the root 
question which in fact continues to divide the philosophers into 
two great camps. The source of thousands upon thousands of 
mistakes and of the confusion reigning in Ibis sphere is the 
fact that beneath the envelope of terms, definitions, scholastic 
devices and verbal artifices, these two fundamental trends are 

1 Muclusni —a react'onary subjectivist idealist doctrine winch arose 
in the seventies and eighties of the XIX century and is associated with 
llie names of Ernst Mach, Austrian physicist and philosopher, and 
Richard Avenarius, German philosopher.— Ed. 
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overlooked. (Bogdanov, for instance, refuses to acknowledge 
his idealism, because, you see, instead of the “metaphysical” 
concepts “nature” and “mind,” he has taken the “experiential” 
physical and psychical. A word has been changed I) 

The genius of Marx and Engels consisted in the very tact 
that in the course of a long period, nearly half a century , they 
developed materialism, that they further advanced one funda¬ 
mental trend in philosophy, that they did not confine themselves 
to reiterating epistemological problems that had already been 
solved, but consistently applied—and showed how to apply— 
this same materialism in the sphere of the social sciences, 
mercilessly brushing aside as litter and rubbish the pretentious 
rigmarole, the innumerable attempts to “discover” a “new” 
line in philosophy, to invent a “new" trend and so forth. The 
verbal nature of such attempts, the scholastic play with new 
philosophical ‘isms," the clogging of the issue by pretentious 
devices, the inability to comprehend and clearly present the 
struggle between the two fundamental epistemological trends— 
this is what Marx and Engels persistently pursued and fought 
against throughout their entire activity. 

We said, “nearly half a century." And, indeed, as far back 
as 1843, when Marx was only becoming Marx, i.e., the 
founder of scientific Socialism, the founder of modern mate¬ 
rialism , which is immeasurably richer in content and incom¬ 
parably more consistent than all preceding forms of material¬ 
ism. even at that time Marx pointed out with amazing clarity 
the basic trends in philosophy. Karl Grim quotes a letter from 
Marx to Feuerbach dated October 20, 1843, in which Marx 
invites Feuerbach to write an article for the DeutsclrFranzdsi - 
sche Jahrbucher against Schelling. This Schelling, writes Marx, 
is a shallow braggart with his claims to having embraced and 
transcended all previous philosophical trends. “To the French 
romanticists and mystics he [Schelling] says: I am the union 
of philosophy and theology; to the French materialists: I am 
the union of the flesh and the idea; to the French sceptics: I am 
the destroyer of dogmatism.” 1 That the “sceptics,” be they 

1 Karl Griin, Ludwig Feuerbach in seinem Briefwechse / und Nachlap, 
uiwie in seiner phdosaphischen Chnraktcrenfwickhtng Ud. T, Leipzig 1874. 

S 36| 
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culled Humeans or Kantians (or, in the twentielti century, 
Machians), cry out against the “dogmatism’' of both material¬ 
ism and idealism, Marx at that time already realized; and, 
without letting himself be diverted by any one of a thousand 
wretched little philosophical systems, he was able with the help 
of Feuerbach to take the direct materialist road as against ideal¬ 
ism. Thirty years later, in the afterword to the second edition 
of the first volume of Capital, Marx just as clearly and definitely 
contrasted his materialism to Hegel's idealism, the most con¬ 
sistent and developed idealism of all; he contemptuously 
brushed Comlian “positivism” aside and dubbed as wretched 
epigoni the contemporary philosophers who imagined that they 
had destroyed Hegel when in reality they had reverted to a rep¬ 
etition of tile pre-Hegelian errors ol Kant and Hume, in the let¬ 
ter to Kugelmann of June 27, 1870, Marx refers contemptuously 
to “Buchner, Lange. Diihring, Feclmer, etc.,” because they under¬ 
stood nothing of Hegel’s dialectics and treated him with scorn. 1 
And finally, take the various philosophical utterances by Marx 
in Capital and other works, and you will find an invariable 
basic motif, viz. t insistence upon materialism and contemptuous 
derision of all obscurity, of all confusion and all deviations 
towards idealism. All Marx's philosophical utterances revolve 
within these fundamental opposites, and, in the eyes of profes¬ 
sorial philosophy, their defect lies in this “narrowness” and 
“one-sidedness.” As a matter of fact, this refusal to recognize 
the hybrid projects for reconciling materialism and idealism 
constitutes the great merit of Marx, who moved forward along 
a sharply-defined philosophical road. 

Entirely in the spirit of Marx, and in close collaboration 
with him, Engels in all his philosophical works briefly and 
clearly contrasts the materialist and idealist line in regard to 
all questions, without, in 1878, 1888, or 1892 taking seriously 
the endless attempts to “transcend” the “one-sidedness” of 
materialism and idealism, to proclaim a new trend—“positiv* 

1 Of the positivist, Beesly, Marx, in his letter (to Kugelmann— Ed.) 
ot December 13, 1870, speaks as follows- “Professor Beesly is a Comtist 
and is as such obliged to support all sorts of crotchets.” Compare this with 
the opinion given of the positivists of the Huxley typo by Engel? in 1892 
(in Socialism Utopian and Scientific. — Ed.). 
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ism,* “realism," or some other professorial charlatanism Engels 
based his whole fight against Diiliring on the demand for 
consistent adherence to materialism, accusing the materialist 
Diiliring of verbally confusing the issue, of phrasemongering, 
of methods of reasoning which involved a compromise with 
idealism and adoption of the position of idealism. Either 
materialism consistent to the end, or the falsehood and confu¬ 
sion of philosophical idealism—such is the formulation of the 
question given in every paragraph of AnlhDiihriny ; and only 
people whose minds had already been corrupted by reactionary 
professorial philosophy could fail to notice it. And right down 
to 1894, when the la^t preface was written to Anti-Diihring, 
xevised ami enlarged by the author lor the last time, Engels 
continued to follow the latest developments both in philosophy 
and science, and continued with all his former resoluteness 
to hold to lus lucid and firm position, brushing away the litter 
of new systems, big and little. 

That Engels followed the new developments in philosophy 
is evident irom Ludwig Ft uerbach. In the 1888 preface, 
mention is even made of such a phenomenon as the rebirth 
of classical German philosophy in England and Scandinavia 
wheieas Engels (both in the pi el ace and in the text of the book) 
has nothing bid contempt for the pi evading neo-Kantianism 
and Humism. It is quite obvious that Engels, observing the 
repetition by fashionable German and English philosophy of 
1 lie old pi e-Hegelian errors of Kantianism and Humism, was 
prepared to expect some good even from the turn to Hegel 
(in England and Scandinavia), hoping that the great idealist 
and dialectician would help to disclose petty idealist and meta¬ 
physical errors. 

Without undertaking an examination of the vast number 
of shades of neo-Kantianism in Germany and of Humism in 
England, Engels from the very outset refutes their fundamental 
deviation from materialism. Engels declares that the entire 
tendency of these* two schools is “scientifically a step back¬ 
ward.” And what is his opinion of the undoubtedly “positivist,” 
according to the current terminology, the undoubtedly “realist” 
tendencies of these neo-Kantians and Ilumeans, among whose 
number, for instance, be could not help knowing Huxley? That 
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“positivism” and that “realism” which attracted, and which 
continue to attract, an infinite number of muddleheads, Engels 
declared to be at best a philistine method of smuggling in 
materialism while criticizing and abjuring it publiclvl One 
has to reflect only very little on such an appraisal of Thomas 
Huxley—a very great scientist and an incomparably more 
realistic realist and positive positivist lhan Mach, Avonarius 
and Co.—in order to understand how contemptuously Engels 
would have greeted the present infatuation of a group of 
Marxists with “recent positivism/’ the “latest realism,” etc. 

Marx and Engels were partisans in philosophy from shut 
to finish; they were able to detect the deviations from material¬ 
ism and concessions to idealism and fideism in each and every 
“new” tendency. They therefore appraised Huxley exclusively 
from the standpoint of his materialist consistency. They theie- 
fore rebuked Feuerbach for not pursuing materialism to the 
end, for renouncing materialism because of the errors of indi¬ 
vidual materialists, for combating religion in order to reno\ate 
it or invent a new religion, for being unable, in sociology, 
to rid himself of idealist phraseology and become a materialist 

And whatever particular mistakes lie committed in his ex¬ 
position of dialectical materialism, J. Dictzgen fullv appreciated 
and took over this great mid most precious tradition of his 
teachers. Dielzgcn sinned much by his clumsy deviations from 
materialism, but he never attempted to dissociate himself from it 
in principle, he never attempted to hoist a “new” standard, and 
always at the decisive moment he firmly and categorically 
declared: I am a materialist; our philosophy is a materialist 
philosophy. “Of all parties,” our Joseph Dielzgen justly said 

“the middle party is the most repulsive.Just as parties in 

politics are more and more becoming divided into two 
camps ... so science too is being divided into two general classes 
(Gencralldassen) : metaphysicians on the one hand, and physi¬ 
cists or materialists, on the other. 1 The intermediate elements 
and conciliatory quacks, with their various appellations— 
spiritualists, sensationalists, realists, etc., etc.,—fall into the 

1 Here again we have a clumsy and inexact expression: instead of 
“metaphysicians,” he should have said: “idealists.” Elsewhere Dielzgen 
himself contrasts the metaphysicians and the dialecticians. 
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current on their way. VVe aim at definition and clarity. The 
rcaclionaries who sound a retreat call themselves idealists, 1 
and materialists should be the name for all who are striving to 
liberate the human mind from the metaphysical spell.... If 
we compare the two parties respectively to solid and liquid, 
between them there is a mush.” 2 

True! The ‘'realists,” etc., including the “positivists,” the 
Machians, etc., are all a wretched mush; they are a contempt¬ 
ible middle party in philosophy, who confuse the materialist 
and idealist trends on every question. The attempt to escape 
these two basic trends in philosophy is nothing but “conciliatory 
quackery.” 

J. Dietzgen had not the slightest doubt that the “scientific 
priestcraft” of idealist philosophy is simply the antechamber 
to open priestcraft. “Scientific priestcraft” he wrote, “is serious¬ 
ly endeavouring to assist religious priestcraft” (op. cit.< p. 51) 
“In particular, the sphere of epistemology, the misunderstand¬ 
ing of the human mind, is such a louse-hole” (Lausyrube) in 
which both kinds of priests “lav their eggs.” “Graduated 
flunkeys,” who with Iheir talk of “ideal blessings” stultify the 
people by their sham (yeschraubte) “idealism” (p. 53)—that is 
J. Dietzgen's opinion of the professors of philosophy. “Just as 
the antipodes of the good God is the devil, so the professorial 
priest (Kalhedcrpfaffcn) has his opposile pole in the materialist.” 
The materialist theory of knowledge is “a universal weapon 
against religious belief” (p. 55), and not only against the 
“notorious, formal and common religion of the priests, but 
also against the most refined, elevated professorial religion of 
muddled (benebelter) idealists” (p. 58). 

Dietzgen was ready to prefer “religious honesty” to the 
“half-heartedness” of freclhinking professors (p. 60), for “there 
at least there is a system.” there we find complete people, 
people who do not separate theory from practice. For the Herr 
Professors “philosophy is not a science, but a means of defence 
against Social-Democracy . . .” (p. 107). “All who call themselves 

1 Note that Dietzgen has corrected himself and now explains more 
precisely which is the party of the enemies of materialism 

2 See the article, “Social-Democratic Philosophy/’ written in 1 «S7<> 
Kleipere philosophiscjie Schriften , 1903, S 13f), 
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philosophers, professors, and university lecturers are, despite 
apparent freethinking, more or less immersed in superstition 
and mysticism .. . and in relalion to Social-Democracy consti¬ 
tute a single., .reactionary mass” (p. 108). “Now, in order to 
follow the true path, without being led astray by all the reli¬ 
gious and philosophical gibberish [Welsch), it is necessary to 
study the falsest of all false paths (cler Holzweg der Holzwege ), 
philosophy” (p. 103). 

Let us now examine Mach, Avenarius and their school from 
the standpoint of parties in philosophy. Oh, these gentlemen 
boast of their non-partisanship, and it they have an antipodes 
it is the materialist .. . and only the materialist. ^ red thread 
that runs through all the writings of all the Macluans is the 
stupid claim to have “risen above” materialism and idealism, 
to have transcended this “obsolete” antithesis; but in fact the 
whole fraternity are continually sliding inlo idealism and a^e 
conducting a steady and incessant struggle against materialism 
The subtle epistemological crotchets of a man like Avenarius 
are but professorial inventions, and attempt lo form a small 
philosophical sect “of his own”; but, as a matter of fact, in the 
general circumstances of the struggle of ideas and trends in 
modern society, the objective part played by these epistemo¬ 
logical artifices is in every case the same, namely, to clear the 
way for idealism and fideism, and to serve them faithfully. In 
fact, it cannot be an accident that the small school of empirio- 
criticists is acclaimed by the English spiritualists, like Ward, 
by the French neo-criticists, who praise Mach for his attack on 
materialism, and by the German immanentists* Dietzgen’s ex¬ 
pression, “graduated flunkeys of fideism,” hits the nail on the 
head in the case of Mach, Avenarius and their whole school. 1 

1 Here is another example of how the widespread currents of reac¬ 
tionary bourgeois philosophy make use of Machism in practice. Perhaps 
the “latest fashion” in the latest American philosophy is “pragmatism” 
(from the Greek word “pragma”—action; that is, a philosophy of action) 
The philosophical journals perhaps speak more of pragmatism than of 
anything else. Pragmatism ridicules the metaphysics both of idealism and 
materialism, acclaims experience and only experience, recognizes prac¬ 
tice as the only criterion, refers to the positivist movement in general. 
especially turns for support to Ostwald, Mach, Pearson , Poincare and 
Duhem for the belief that science is not an “absolute copy of reality” 
and • ♦ successfully deduces from all this a God for practical purposes, 
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It is the misfortune of the Russian Machians, who under* 
look to “reconcile” Machism and Marxism, that they trusted 
the reactionary professors of philosophy and as a result slipped 
down an inclined plane. The methods of operation employed 
in the various attempts to develop and supplement Marx were 
not very ingenious. They read Ostwald, believe Ostwald, 
paraphrase Ostwald and call it Marxism. They read Mach, 
believe Mach, paraphrase Mach and call it Marxism. They read 
Poincare, believe Poincar6, paraphrase Poincare and call 5 1 
Marxism! Not a single one of these professors, who are capable 
of making very valuable contributions in the special fields of 
chemistry, history, or physics, can be trusted one iota when it 
comes to philosophy. Why? For the same reason that not a 
single professor of political economy, who may be capable of 
very valuable contributions in the field of factual and special¬ 
ized investigations, can be trusted one iota when it comes to the 
general theory of political economy. For in modern society 
the latter is as much a partisan science as is cpistt mology. 
Taken as a whole, the professors of economics are nothing but 
learned salesmen of the capitalist class, while the professors 
of philosophy are learned salesmen of the theologians 

The task of Marxists in both cases is to be able to master 
and adapt the achievements of these “salesmen” (for instance, 
you will not make the slightest progress in the investigation 
of new economic phenomena unless you have recourse to the 
works of those salesmen) and to be able to lop off their reac¬ 
tionary tendency, to pursue one’s own line and to combat the 
whole alignment of forces and classes hostile to us. And this 
is just what our Machians were unable to do; they slavishly 
followed the lead of the reactionary professorial philosophy 
“Perhaps we have gone astray, but we are seeking,” wrote 
Lunacharsky in the name of the authors of the Studies. The 

and onlv Tor practical purposes, without anv metaphysics. and without 
transcend ng Hie bounds of cvnerience (cf . William James, PraqmaUsm, 
A New Name for Some Old Ways of Ttanking, New Yoik, 1907, pp 57 
and 106 especially). From the standpoint of materialism the difference 
between Machism and pragmatism is as insignificant and unimportant as 
the difference between empirio-crilicism and empiric-monism. Compau* 
for example, Hogdanov’s definition of truth with the pragmat st definition 
of truth, which is 1 “Truth for a pragmatist becomes a class-name for all 
sorts of definite working values in experience” (ibid., p 68) 
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[rouble is that it is not you who are seeking, but you who are 
being sought I You do not go with your, i e., Marxist (for you 
want to be Marxists) standpoint to every change in the I our- 
geois philosophical fashion; the fashion comes to you, foists 
upon you its new surrogates got up in the idealist taste, one 
day a la Ostwald, the next day a la Mach, and the day after 
a la Poincare. These silly “theoretical” devices (“energetics/* 
“elements,” “introjections,” etc.) in which you so naively be¬ 
lieve are confined to a narrow and tiny school, while the ideo¬ 
logical and social tendency of these devices is immediately spot¬ 
ted by lhe Wards, the neo-criticists, the immanentists, the Lo¬ 
patins and the pragmatists, and it serves their purposes. The, 
infatuation for empirio-crilicism and “physical” idealism passes 
as rapidly as the infatuation for neo-Kantianism and “physio¬ 
logical” idealism; but iideism takes its toll from every such 
infatuation and modifies its devices in a thousand ways for 
the benefit of philosophical idealism. 

The attitude towards religion and the utlilude towards na¬ 
tural science excellently illustrate the actual class use made of 
empirio-criticism by bourgeois reactionaries. 

Take the first question. Do you think it is an accident that 
in a collective work directed against the philosophy of Marxism 
Lunacharsky went so far as to speak of the “deification of the 
higher human potentialities,” of “religious atheism,” etc.? 1 If 
you do, it is only because the Russian Machians have not in¬ 
formed the public correctly regarding the whole Maehian cur¬ 
rent in Europe and the relation of this current to religion. Not 
only is this relation in no way similar to the relation of Marx, 
Engels, J. Dietzgen and even Feuerbach, but it is Us very op¬ 
posite, beginning with Petzoldt’s statement to Ihe effect that 
empirio-criticism “contradicts neither theism nor atheism” 
(Einfiihrung in die Philosophic der reinen Erfahrung, Bd. I, 
S. 351), or Mach’s declaration that “religious opinion is a private 
affair,” and ending with the explicit fideism, the explicitly arch- 
reactionary views of Cornelius, who praises Mach and whom 

1 Studies , pp. 157, 159. In the Zagranichnaya Gazeta the same author 
speaks of “scientific Socialism in its religious significance” (No. 3, p. 5) 
apd in Obrazovaniye, 1908, No. 1, p. 164, he explicitly says: “For a long 
time a new religion has been maturing within me. .. 



Mach praises, of Cams and of all the lmmanentists. The neutral¬ 
ity of a philosopher in this question is in itself servility to 
fideism, and Mach and Avenarius, because of the very premises 
of their epistemology, do not and cannot rise above neutrality. 

Once you deny objective reality, given us in sensation, you 
have already lost every one of your weapons against lideism, 
tor you have slipped into agnosticism or subjectivism—and that 
is all lideism wants. If the perceptual world is objective re¬ 
ality, then the door is closed to every other “reality” or quasi¬ 
reality (remember that Bazarov believed the “realism” of the 
immanentists, who declare God to be a “real concept’ ) If the 
world is matter in motion, matter can and must be inlinitely 
studied in the infinitely complex and detailed manileslations 
and ramifications of this motion, the motion of this matter 
but beyond it, beyond the ‘‘physical,” external world, with 
which everyone is familiar, there can be nothing. And the hos¬ 
tility to materialism and ttie showers of abuse heaped on the 
materialists are all in the order of things in civilized and 
democratic Europe. All this is going on to this day. All this is 
being concealed from the public by the Russian Machians, who 
have not once attempted even simply to compare ttie attacks 
made on materialism by Mach, Avenarius, Petzoldt and Co., 
witli the statements made in favour ol materialism by Feuer¬ 
bach, Marx, Engels and J. Dietzgen. 

But this “concealment” of the relation of Mach and Avena¬ 
rius to fideism will not avail. The facts speak for themselves. 
No efforts can release these reactionary professors • from the 
pillory in which they have been placed by the kisses of Ward, 
the neo-crilicists, Scliuppe, Schubert-Soldern, Leclair, the 
pragmatists, etc. And the influence of the persons mentioned, 
as philosophers and professors, the popularity of their ideas 
among the “cultured,” /.<?., Hie bourgeois, public and the specific 
literature they have created are ten times wider and richer than 
the particular little school of Mach and Avenarius. The little 
school serves those it should serve, and it is exploited as it de¬ 
serves to be exploited. 

The shameful things to which Lunacharsky has stooped are 
not exceptional; they are the product of empirio-criticism, both 
Russian and German. They cannot he defended on the grounds 
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ol the “good intentions'’ ot the author, or the “special mean* 
lU „'- ot his words; if it were the direct and common, i.e } the 
directly fideistic meaning, we should not stop to discuss mat¬ 
ters with the author, for most likely not a single Marxist could 
he found in whose eyes such statements would not have placed 
\natole Lunacharsky exactly in the same category as Peter 
Struve, if tins is not the case (and it is not the case yet), it is 
exclusively because we perceive the “special" meaning and are 
fighting while there is slill ground for a tight on comradely 
lines. r lhis is just the disgrace of Lunacharsky's statements— 
that he could connect them with his “good' 1 intentions. This 
is just the evil of his “theory"—that U permits the use of such 
methods or of such conclusions in the pursuit oi good mien 
lions. This is just the trouble—that at best ‘’good' 1 intentions 
are the subjective afTair of Tom, Dick or Harry, while the so¬ 
cial significance of such statements is undeniable and indisput¬ 
able, and no reservation or explanation can weaken their efTecI 

One must be blind not to see the ideological affinity between 
Lunacharsky's “deification of the higher human potentialities” 
and Bogdanov’s “general substitution” of the psychical for all 
physical nature. This is one and the same thought; in the one 
case it is expressed principally from the aesthetic standpoint, 
and in the other from the epistemological standpoint. “Substitu¬ 
tion,” approaching the subject tacitly and from a different an¬ 
gle, already deifies the “higher human potentialities,” by divorc¬ 
ing the “psychical” from man and by substituting an immense¬ 
ly extended, abstract, divinely-lifeless “psychical in general” 
for all physical nature. And what of Yushkevich’s “Logos” in¬ 
troduced into the “irrational .stream of experience”? 

A single claw ensnared, and the bird is lost. And our Mach- 
ians have all become ensnared in idealism, that is, in a diluted 
and subtle fideism; they became ensnared from the moment 
they took “sensation” not as the image of the external world 
but as a special “element.” It is nobody’s sensation, nobody’s 
mind, nobody’s spirit, nobody’s will—this is what one inevi¬ 
tably comes to if one does not recognize the materialist theory 
that the human mind reflects an objectively real external world. 


1908 



THE ATTITUDE OF THE WORKERS’ PARTY 
TOWARDS RELIGION 


The speech made by deputy Surkov m the State Duma dur¬ 
ing the debate on the estimates of the Synod, and the discus¬ 
sion that took place within our Duma traction on the dratt 
of this speech, which we print elsewhere in this issue, have 
raised a question which is of extieme importance and urgency 
at this pailiculai moment. An inteiest in all questions con¬ 
nected with religion is undoubtedly being evinced today by 
wide circles ol “society,” and it has penetrated to the ranks of 
the intellectuals who are close to the working-class movement 
and to certain ciiclcs of the workers. It is the absolute duty 
of Social-Democrats to make a public statement of their altitude 
towards religion. 

Social-Democracy bases ils whole world outlook on scien¬ 
tific Socialism, i e , Marxism. The philosophical basis of Marx¬ 
ism, as Marx and Engels repeatedly declared, is dialectical ma¬ 
terialism, which hilly embodies the historical traditions of the 
materialism of the eighteenth century in France and of Feuer¬ 
bach (first half of the nineteenth century) in Germany—a ma¬ 
terialism which is absolutely atheistic and resolutely hostile to 
all religion. Let us recall that the whole of Engels’ Anti- 
Duhriny, which Marx read in manuscript, is an indictment of 
the materialist and atheist Diihriiig for not being a consistent 
materialist and for leaving loopholes for religion and religious 
philosophy. Let us recall that in his essay on Ludwig Feuer¬ 
bach, Engels reproaches Feuerbach for combating religion not 
in order to destroy it, but in order to renovate it, to create a 
new, exalted religion, and so forth. Religion is the opium 
of the people—this dictum of Marx’s is the cornerstone of the 
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whole Marxist view on religion. Marxism has always regarded 
all modern religions and churches and all religious organiza¬ 
tions as instruments of bourgeois reaction that serve to defend 
exploitation and to drug the working class. 

Yet at the same time Engels frequently condemned the ef¬ 
forts of people who desired to be “more Left” or “more rev¬ 
olutionary” than the Social-Democrats to introduce an explicit 
avowal of atheism, in the sense of declaring war on religion, 
into the program of the workers’ party. Commenting in 1874 
on the famous manifesto of the BJanquist fugitive Communards 
who were living in exile in London, Engels called their vocifer¬ 
ous proclamation of war on religion foolishness, and stated 
that such a declaration of war was the best means of reviving 
interest in religion and of preventing it from really dying out. 
Engels blamed the Blanquists for tailing to understand that 
only the class struggle of the working-class masses could in 
fact, by drawing large numbers of the proletariat into con¬ 
scious and revolutionary practical social work, free the oppressed 
masses from the yoke of religion; whereas to proclaim war on 
religion a political task of the workers’ party was just anar¬ 
chistic phrasemongering. And Engels in 1877, while ruthlessly 
attacking in his Anti-Diihring every concession, even the slight¬ 
est, made by Diihring the philosopher to idealism and religion, 
no less resolutely condemns Diihring’s pseudo-revolutionary 
idea that religion should be prohibited in a Socialist society. 
To declare such a war on religion, Engels says, is to “out-Bis- 
rnarck Bismarck,” z.e., to repeat the folly of Bismarck’s strug¬ 
gle against the clericals (the notorious “Struggle for Culture,” 
Kulturkampf, i. e the struggle Bismarck waged in 1870 against 
the German Catholic party, the party of the “Centre,” by means 
of a police persecution of Catholicism). By this struggle Bis¬ 
marck only stimulated the militant clericalism of the Catholics 
and only injured the work of real culture, because he gave 
prominence to religious divisions rather than political divisions 
and diverted the attention of certain sections of the working 
class and the democracy from the urgent tasks of the class and 
revolutionary struggle to a most superficial! and mendacious 
bourgeois anti-clericalism. Accusing the would-be ultra-revolu¬ 
tionary Diihring of wanting to repeat Bismarck’s folly in another 

16—660 
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form, Engels demanded th al llie workers' party should know 
how to work patiently at the task of organizing and educating 
the proletariat, which would lead to the dying out of religion, 
and not venture into a political war on religion. This view has 
thoroughly permeated German Social-Democracy, which, for 
example, advocated freedom for the Jesuits, llieir admission 
into Germany, and the complete cessation of police methods 
of combating any particular religion. “Religion is a private 
matter”; this famous point in the Erfurt Program (1891) en¬ 
dorsed the political tactics ol Social-Democracy mentioned. 

These taclics have now managed to become a mere matter 
of routine; they have already managed to give rise to a new 
distortion of Marxism in the opposite direction, in the direction 
of opportunism. This point in the Erlurt Program has come 
to be interpreted as meaning that we Social-Democrats, that 
our Party considers religion to be a private matter, that religion 
is a private matter for us as Social-Democrats, for us as a 
Party. Without entering into a direct controversy with this op¬ 
portunist view, Engels in the ’nineties deemed it necessary to 
oppose it resolutely in a positive, and not a polemical form 
To wit: Engels did this in a statement, which he deliberately 
underlined, that Social-Democrats regard religion as a private 
matter in relation to the state, but not in relation to them¬ 
selves, not in relation to Marxism, and not in relation to the 
workers party. 1 

Such is the external history of the utterances of Marx and 
Engels on the cjuestion ol religion. To people who are careless 
of Marxism, to people who cannot or will not think, this his¬ 
tory is a skein ol meaningless Marxist contradictions and wa¬ 
verings, a hodge-podge of “consistent” atheism and “sops” to 
religion, “unprincipled” wavering between a r-r-rcvolutionary 
war on God and a cowardly desire to “ingratiate” oneself with 
religious workers, a fear of scaring them away, etc., etc. The 
literature of the anarchist phrasemongers is full of attacks on 
Marxism on this score. 

Rut anybody who is able to treat Marxism at all seriously, 
to ponder over its philosophical principles and the experience 

1 Cj. Engels’ Introduction to Marx’s The Civil War in France.—Ed 
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ol international Social-Democracy, will readily sec lliat the 
Marxist tactics in regard to religion are thoroughly consistent 
and were carefully thought out by Marx and Engels, and that 
what the dilettantes or ignoramuses regard as wavering is but 
a direct and inevitable deduction from dialectical materialism. 
It would be a profound mistake to think that the apparent 
•“moderation” of the Marxist attitude towards religion is to be 
explained by supposed “tactical” considerations, by the desire 
“not to scare away” anybody, and so forth. On the contrary, 
the political line of Marxism is inseparably bound up with its 
philosophical principles on this question too. 

Marxism is materialism. As such, it is as relentlessly hostile 
to religion as was the materialism of the Encyclopedists of 
the eighteenth century or the materialism of Feuerbach. This 
is beyond doubt. But the dialectical materialism of Marx and 
Engels goes further than the Encyclopedists and Feuerbach 
by applying the materialist philosophy to the field of history, 
to the field of the social sciences. We must combat religion— 
that is the rudiment of all materialism, and consequently of 
Marxism. But Marxism is not a materialism which stops at 
rudiments. Marxism goes further. It says: We must know how 
to combat religion, and in order to do so wc must explain the 
source of faith and religion among the masses materialistically. 
The fight against religion must not be confined to abstract ideo¬ 
logical preaching or reduced to such preaching. The tight must 
be linked up with the concrete practical work of the class 
movement, which aims at eliminating ttie social roots of reli* 
gion. Why does religion retain its hold over the backward sec¬ 
tions of the urban proletariat, over the broad sections of the 
semi-proletariat, and over the peasant mass? Because of the 
ignorance of the people, replies the bourgeois progressivist, the 
radical and the bourgeois materialist. And so, down with reli¬ 
gion and long live atheism!—the dissemination of atheist views 
is our chief task. The Marxist says that this is not true, that it 
is a superficial view and narrow, bourgeois culturisin. This 
view does not profoundly enough explain the roots of religion; 
it explains them not materialistically but idealistically. In mod¬ 
ern capitalist countries these roots are mainly social. The deep¬ 
est root of religion today is the social oppression of the work* 
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ing masses and their apparently complete helplessness in face 
of the blind forces of capitalism, which every day and every 
hour inflicts upon ordinary working people the most horrible 
suffering and the most savage torment, a thousand times more 
severe than those inflicted by extraordinary events, such as 
wars, earthquakes, etc! “Fear created the gods/’ Fear of the 
blind force of capital—blind because it cannot be foreseen by* 
the masses of the people—a lorce which at every step in life 
threatens to inflict, and does inflict on the proletarian and small 
owner ‘'sudden,” “unexpected,” “accidental” destruction, ruin, 
pauperism, prostitution and death from starvation—such is 
the root of modern religion which the materialist must bear 
in mind first and foremost if he does not want to remain an 
infant-school materialist. No educational book can eradicati 
religion from the minds of the masses, who are crushed by 
the grinding loil of capitalism and who are at the mercy of 
the blind destructive forces of capitalism, until these masses 
themselves learn to figfit this loot of religion, the rule of 
caj ita! in all its forms, in a united, organized, planned and 
conscious way. 

Does this mean that educational books against religion are 
harmful or unnecessary? No, nothing of the kind. It means 
that Social-Democracy’s atheistic propaganda must be subor¬ 
dinated to its basic task—the development of the class struggle 
of the exploited masses against the exploiters. 

This proposition may not be understood (or at least not im¬ 
mediately understood) by one who has not pondered over the 
principles of dialectical materialism, i.e., the philosophy of 
Marx and Engels. How is that?—he will say: is ideological 
propaganda, the preaching of definite ideas, the struggle against 
the enemy of culture and progress for thousands of years 
(i.e., religion) to be subordinated to the class struggle, i.e., 
a struggle for definite practical aims in the economic and 
political field? 

This is one of those current objections to Marxism which 
testify to a thorough misunderstanding of Marxian dialectics. 
The contradiction which perplexes those who object in this 
way is a real and living contradiction, i.e., a dialectical con¬ 
tradiction, and not a verbal or fictitious contradiction. To draw 
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a hard and fast line between the theoretical propaganda of 
atheism, Le., the destruction of religious beliefs among certain 
sections of the proletariat, and the success, progress and con¬ 
ditions of the class struggle of these sections, is to reason un- 
dialectically, to transform a movable and relative boundary 
into an absolute boundary; it is forcibly to disconnect what 
is indissolubly connected in actual life. Let us take an example. 
The proletariat in a given district and in a given branch of in¬ 
dustry is divided, let us assume, into an advanced section of 
fairly class-conscious Social-Democrats, who are, of course, 
atheists, and rather backward workers who arc still connected 
with the countryside and the peasantry, still believe in God, 
go to church, or are even under the direct influence of the local 
priest, who, let us suppose, has organized a Christian labour 
union. Let us assume furthermore that the economic struggle 
in this locality has resulted in a slriko. It is the duty of a Marx¬ 
ist to place the success of the strike movement above everything 
else, to vigorously resist the division of the workers in this 
struggle into atheists and Christians, to vigorously combat such 
a division. Under such circumstances, atheist propaganda may 
be both unnecessary and harmful—not from the philistine fear 
of scaring away the backwai d sections, of losing a scat in the 
elections, and so on, but from consideration for the real pro¬ 
gress of the class struggle, which in the conditions of modern 
capitalist society is a hundred times better adapted to convert 
Christian workers to Social-Democracy and to atheism than 
bald atheistic preaching. He who preached atheism at such a 
moment and in such circumstances would only be playing into 
(he hands of the priest and the priests, who desire nothing bet¬ 
ter than that the division of the workers according to their 
parlicipation in the strike movement should be replaced by 
their division according to their beliefs in God. An Anarchist 
who preached war against God at all costs would in practice 
be helping the priests and the bourgeoisie (as the Anarchists 
always help the bourgeoisie in practice). A Marxist must be 
a materialist, /.<?., an enemy of religion; but he must be a dia¬ 
lectical materialist, i.e, 9 one who puts the fight against religion 
not abstractly, not on the basis of abstract, purely theoretical, 
unvarying propaganda, but concretely, on the basis of the class 
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struggle which is going on in practice and educating the 
masses more and better than anything else. A Marxist must be 
able to take cognizance of the concrete situation as a whole, 
must always be able to determine the boundary between anar¬ 
chism and opportunism (this boundary is relative, movable and 
changeable, but it exists), and must not succumb either to the 
abstract, verbal, and in fact empty “revolutionism” of the 
Anarchist, or to the philistinism and opportunism of the petty- 
bourgeois or liberal intellectual, who fears to fight religion, 
forgets that this is his duty, reconciles himself to the belief in 
God, and is guided not by the interests of the class struggle, but 
by the petty and mean consideration of offending nobody, re¬ 
pelling nobody and scaring nobody—by the sage rule: “live 
and let live,” etc., etc. 

It is from this standpoint that all particular questions con¬ 
cerning the attitude of Social-Democrats to religion must be 
determined. For example, the question often arises whether a 
priest can be a member of the Social-Democialic Party, and 
the question is usually answered in an unqualified affirmative, 
the experience of European Social-Democratic Parties being 
cited in support. But this experience was the result not only of 
the application of the Marxist doctrine to the workers’ move¬ 
ment but also of special historical conditions in Western Eu¬ 
rope which are absent in Russia (we will say more about these 
conditions later), so that an unqualified affirmative in this case 
is incorrect. We must not declare once and for all that priests 
cannot be members of the Social-Democratic Party; but neither 
must we once and for all affirm the contrary rule. If a priest 
comes to us to engage in joint political work and conscien¬ 
tiously performs Party duties, and does not come out against 
(he program of the Party, he may be allowed to join the tanks 
of Social-Democrats; for in such a case the contradiction be¬ 
tween the spirit and principles of our program and the reli¬ 
gious convictions of the priest would remain something that 
concerned him alone, his own private contradiction; and a 
political organization cannot examine its members to see if 
there is no contradiction between their views and the program 
of the Party. But, of course, such a case might be a rare ex¬ 
ception even in Western Europe, while in Russia it is alto- 
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gellier improbable. And if, for example, a priest joined the So¬ 
cial-Democratic Party and made it his chief and almost sole 
work actively to propagate religious views in that Party, the 
Party would unquestionably have to expel him from its ranks. 
We must not only admit workers who preserve the belief in 
God into the Social-Democratic Party, but must deliberately set 
out to recruit them; we are absolutely against giving the 
slightest offence to their religious conviclions but we recruit 
them in order to educate them in the spirit of our program, 
and not to permit an active struggle against our program. We 
allow freedom of opinion inside the Party, but within certain 
limits, determined by freedom of grouping; we are not obliged 
to inarch shoulder to shoulder with active prea ilwrs of views 
that are repudiated by the majority of the Parly. 

Another example: should members of the Social-Democratic 
Party be censured equally under all circumstances for declar¬ 
ing “Socialism is my religion,” and for advocating views cor¬ 
responding to this declaration? No! The deviation from Marx¬ 
ism (and consequently from Socialism) is here indisputable, 
but the significance of the deviation, its relative importance, 
so to speak, may vary with circumstances. It is one thing when 
an agitator or a person addressing the workers speaks in this 
way in order to make himselt better understood, as an intro¬ 
duction to his subject, in order to present his views more 
vividly in terms to which the backward masses are most ac¬ 
customed. It is another thing when a writer begins to preach 
“God-building,” or God-building Socialism (in the spirit, for 
example, of our Lunacharsky and Co.). While in the first case 
censure would be mere quibbling or even an inappropriate 
restriction on the freedom of the agitator, on the freedom of 
the use of “pedagogical” methods, in the second case party 
censure is necessary and essential. For some the statement “So 
cialism is my religion” is a form of transition from religion 
to Socialism; for others it is a form of transition from Social¬ 
ism to religion. 

Let us now pass to the conditions which in the West gave 
rise to the opportunist interpretation of the thesis “religion is 
a private matter.” Of course, here we have the influence of 
those general factors which gave rise to oppoitunism in gen- 
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eral as a sacrifice of the fundamental interests of the workers' 
movement for momentary advantages. The party of the pro¬ 
letariat demands that the state should declare religion a private 
matter, but does not regard the fight against the opium of the 
people, the fight against religious superstition, etc., as a “private 
matter.” The opportunists distort the question to mean that the 
Social-Democratic Party regards religion as a private matter! 

But in addition to the usual opportunist distortion (which 
was not explained at all in the discussion by our Duma frac¬ 
tion of the speeches in the debate on religion), there are special 
historical conditions which have given rise to the modern, and 
if one may so express it, excessive indifference of European 
Social-Democrats to the question of refigion. These conditions 
are of a twofold nature. Firstly, the task of combating religion 
is the historical task of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, and in 
the West this task was to a large extent performed (or tackled) 
by bourgeois democracy in the epoch of its revolutions, or its 
attacks upon feudalism and mediaeval ism. There is a tradition 
of bourgeois war on religion both in France and in Germany, 
a war which was begun long before Socialism (The Encyclo¬ 
pedists, Feuerbach) In Russia, because of the conditions of 
our bourgeois-democratic revolution, this task too falls almost 
entirely on the shoulders of the working class. Petly-bourgeois 
(Narodnik) democracy in our country has in this respect not 
done too much (as the newlv-apoeared Black-Hundred Cadets, 
or Cadet Black-Hundreds, of Vekhi 1 think), but rather too 
little in comparison with what has been done in Europe. 

On the other hand, the tradition of the bourgeois war on 
religion has given rise in Europe to a specifically bourgeois 
distortion of this war by anarchism, which, as the Marxists 
have long ago explained time and again, takes its stand on 
fhe bourgeois world outlook in spite of all the “fury” of its 
attacks upon the bourgeoisie. The Anarchists and Blanqui.sts 
in the Latin countries. Most (who, incidentally, was a pupil 

1 Vekhi (landmarks )—a symposium published by a group of prom¬ 
inent Cadet writers, in which the Constitutional-Democrats, on behalf of 
the bourgeoisie, expressed their gratitude to the autocracy for crushing 
the 1005 revolution. Vekhi marked the final swing over of the Russian 
liberal*; In the ramp of the reaction,— Ed 
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of Diihring) * and Co. in Germany, and the Anarchists in 
Austria in the ’eighties carried revolutionary phrasemongering 
in the struggle against religion to a ncc plus ultra. It is not 
surprising that the European Social-Democrats now go to the 
other extreme of the Anarchists. This is quite understandable 
and to a certain extent legitimate, but it is not seemly of us 
Russian Social-Democrats to forget the special historical con¬ 
ditions that prevailed in the West. 

Secondly, in the West, after the national bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions were over, after the inlroduclion of mere or less com¬ 
plete freedom of conscience, the problem of the democratic 
struggle against religion had been alreadv so forced into the 
historical background by the struggle of bourgeois democracy 
against Socialism that the bourgeois governments deliberately 
tried to divert the attention of the masses from Socialism by 
organizing a quasi-liberali “drive'’ against clericalism. Such was 
the character of the Kulturkampf in Germany and of the fight 
of the bourgeois republicans against clericalism in France. The 
spread of the modern spirit of “indifference ’ to the fight 
against religion among the Social-Democrats in the West was 
preceded by bourgeois anti-clericalism, the purpose of which 
was to divert the attention of the masses of the workers from 
Socialism. And this again is quite understandable and legitim¬ 
ate, because Social-Democrats had to counteract bourgeois and 
Bismarckian anti-clericalism by subordinating the struggle 
against religion to the struggle for Socialism. 

Conditions are entirely different in Russia. The proletariat 
is the leader of our bourgeois-democratic revolution. Its Party 
must be the ideological leader in the fight against every form 
of mediaevalism, including the old official religion and every 
attempt to renovate it or provide it with a new or different 
base, etc. Therefore, while Engels comparatively mildly cor¬ 
rected the opportunism of the German Social-Democrats—who 
substituted for the demand of the workers’ party that the state 
should declare religion a private matter the declaration that 
religion is a private matter for Social-Democrats and the So¬ 
cial-Democratic Party—it is clear that Engels would have re¬ 
buked the Russian opportunists a hundred times more severely 
for having adopted this German distortion. 
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By declaring from the Duma tribune that religion is the 
opium of the people, our fraction acted quite correctly, and 
thus created a precedent which should serve as a basis for all 
utterances by Russian Social-Democrats on the question of 
religion. Should they have gone further and developed their 
atheistic arguments in greater detail? We think not. This 
might have incurred the danger of the light against religion 
being exaggerated by the political parly of the pioletariat; it 
might have resulted in obliterating the difference between the 
bourgeois and the Socialist light against religion. The first duty 
of the Social-Democralic fraction in the Black-Hundred Duma 
has been discharged with honour. 

The second duly—and perhaps the most important for So¬ 
cial-Democrats—namely, to explain the class role of the church 
and the clergy in supporting the Black-Hundred government 
and the bourgeoisie in its fight against the working class, has 
also been discharged with honour. Of course, very much more 
might be said on this subject, and the Social-Democrats in their 
future utterances will know how to amplify Coimade Surkov’s 
speech; but still his speech was excellent, and its dissemination 
by all Party organizations is the direct duty of our Party. 

The third duty was to explain in full detail the correct 
meaning of the proposition so often distorted by the German 
opportunists, namely, that “religion is a private matter.” This, 
unfortunately, Comrade Surkov did not do. It is all the more 
a pity because in the earlier activity of the fraction a mistake 
was already committed on this question by Comrade Byelous- 
sov, which was noted at the time by the Proletary . The dis¬ 
cussion in the fraction shows that the dispute about atheism 
has overshadowed in its eyes the question of the proper inter¬ 
pretation of the famous demand that religion should be re¬ 
garded as a private matter. We shall not blame Comrade 
Surkov alone for this error of the entire fraction. Moreover, 
we shall frankly admit thax the whole Party vas at fault here 
for not having sufficiently explained this question, for not 
having sufficiently prepared the minds of Social-Democrats for 
the significance of Engels* remark regarding the German op¬ 
portunists. The discussion in the fraction proves that it was 
in fact due to a confused understanding of the me ntion arid 
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not to a desire to ignore the teachings of Marx, and we are 
sure that this error will be corrected in future utterances of the 
fraction. 

We repeat that on the whole Comrade Surkov’s speech was 
excellent and it should be disseminated by all the organizations. 
In its discussion of this speech the fraction has proved that it 
is fulfilling its Social-Democratic duty conscientiously. It re¬ 
mains to be desired that correspondence on discussions within 
the fraction should appear more often in the Party press so 
as to bring the fraction and the Party closer together, to ac¬ 
quaint the Party with the difficult work being done within the 
fraction, and to establish ideological unity in the work of the 
Party and the fraction 

May 1909 



* DIFFERENCES IN THE EUROPEAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 

I 

The principal tactical di/Tercnccs in the present labour 
movement of Europe and America reduce themselves to a 
struggle against two big trends that are departing from Marx¬ 
ism, which has in fact become the dominant theory in 
this movement. These two trends are revisionism (oppor- 
•unism, reformism) and anarchism (anarcho-syndicalism, 
anarcho-socialism). Both these departures from the Marxist 
theory that is dominant in the labour movement, and from 
Marxist tactics, were to be observed in various forms and in 
various shades in all civilized countries during the course of 
the more than half-century of history of the mass labour 
movement. 

This fact alone shows Hunt these departures cannot be at¬ 
tributed to accident, or to the mistakes of individuals or groups, 
or even to the influence of national characteristics and tradi¬ 
tions, and so forth. There must be radical causes in the eco¬ 
nomic system and in the character of the development of all 1 
capitalist countries which constantly give rise to these depar¬ 
tures. A small book published last year by a Dutch Marxist, 
Anton Pannekock, The Tactical Differences in the Labour 
Movement (Die taktischen Differenzen in der Arbeiterbewe - 
gung, Hamburg, Erdmann Dubber, 1909), represents an inter¬ 
esting attempt at a scientific investigation of these causes. In 
the course of our exposition we shall acquaint the reader with 
Pannekoek’s conclusions, which it cannot be denied are quite 
correct. 
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One ol Ihe most pro tumid causes lhal periodically give rise 
to differences over tactics is the very growth of Ihe labour 
movement itself. If this movement is not measured by the cri¬ 
terion of some fantastic ideal, but is regarded as the practical 
movement of ordinary people, it will be clear that the enlist¬ 
ment of larger and laiger numbers of new “recruits,” the en¬ 
rolment of new strata of the toiling masses, must inevitably be 
accompanied by waverings in the sphere of theory and tactics, 
by repetitions of old mistakes, by temporary reversions to an¬ 
tiquated ideas and antiquated methods, and so forth. The la¬ 
bour movement of every country periodically spends a vary¬ 
ing amount of energy, attention and time on the “training” 
of recruits. 

Furthermore, the speed of development of capitalism dif¬ 
fers in different countries and in different spheres of national 
economy. Marxism is most easily, rapidly, completely and dura¬ 
bly assimilated by the working class and its ideologists where 
large-scale industry is most developed. Economic relations 
which are backward, or which lag in their development, con¬ 
stantly lead to the appearance ot supporters of the labour 
movement who master only certain aspects of Marxism, only 
certain parts of the new world conception, or individual 
slogans and demands, and are unable to make a de 
termined break with all the traditions of the bourgeois world 
conception in general and the bourgeois-democratic world con¬ 
ception in particular. 

Again, a constant source of differences is the dialectical 
nature of social development, which proceeds in contradictions 
and through contradictions. Capitalism is progressive because 
it destroys the old methods of production and develops 
productive forces, yet at the same time, at a certain stage 
of development, it retards the growth of productive forces. It 
develops, organizes, and disciplines the workers—and it crush¬ 
es, oppresses, leads to degeneration, poverty and so on. Capital¬ 
ism creates its own gravedigger, it creates itself the elements of 
a new system, yet at the same time without a “leap” these indi¬ 
vidual elements change nothing in the general state of affairs 
and do not affect the rule of capital. Marxism, the theory of 
dialectical materialism, is able to embrace these contradictions 
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ot practical life, ol Ihe practical history of capitalism and the 
labour movement. But needless to say, the masses learn from 
practical life and not from books, and therefore certain in¬ 
dividuals or groups constantly exaggerate, elevate to a one¬ 
sided theory, to a one-sided system of tactics, now one and 
now another feature of capitalist development, now one and 
now another “lesson” from this development. 

Bourgeois ideologists, liberals and democrats, not under¬ 
standing Marxism, and not understanding the modern labour 
movement, are constantly leaping from one futile extreme to 
another. At one lime they explain the whole matter by assert¬ 
ing that evil-minded persons are “inciting” class against class— 
at another they console themselves with the assertion that the 
workers’ party is “a peaceful party of reform.” Both anarcho- 
syndicalism and reformism—which seize upon one aspect of 
the labour movement, which elevate one-sidedness to a theory, 
and which declare such tendencies or features of this move¬ 
ment as constitute a specific peculiarity of a given period, of 
given conditions of working-class activity, to be mutually ex¬ 
clusive—must be regarded as a direct product of this bour¬ 
geois world conception and its influence. But real life, real his¬ 
tory, includes these different tendencies, just as life and develop¬ 
ment in nature include both slow evolution and rapid leaps, 
breaks in continuity. 

The revisionists regard as mere phrasemongering all re¬ 
flections on “leaps” and on the fundamental antithesis between 
Ihe labour movement and the whole of the old society. They re¬ 
gard reforms as a partial realization of Socialism. The anarcho- 
syndicalist rejects “petty work,” especially the utilization 
of the parliamentary platform. As a matter of fact, these latter 
tactics amount to waiting for the “great days” and to an inabil¬ 
ity to muster the forces which create great events. Both hinder 
the most important and most essential thing, namely, the con¬ 
centration of the workers into big, powerful and properly func¬ 
tioning organizations, capable of functioning properly under all 
circumstances, permeated with the spirit of the class struggle, 
clearly realizing tlieir aims and trained in the true Marxist 
world conception. 

We shall here permit ourselves a slight digression and note 
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in pai ciithesis, so as lo a\oid possible misunderstanding, that 
Pannekoek illustrates his analysis exclusively by examples 
taken from West European history, especially the history of 
Germany and France, and entirely leaves Russia out of ac¬ 
count. If it appears at times that he is hinting at Russia, it is 
only because the basic tendencies which give rise to definite 
departures from Marxist tactics are also to be observed in our 
country, despite the vast dilference between Russia and the 
West in culture, customs, history and economy. 

Finally, an extremely important cause producing differ¬ 
ences among the participants in the labour movement lies in 
the changes in tactics of the ruling classes in general, and of 
the bourgeoisie in particular. If the tactics of the bourgeoisie 
were always uniform, or at least homogeneous, the working 
class would rapidly learn to reply to them by tactics also uni¬ 
form or homogeneous Rut as a matter of fact, in every country 
the bourgeoisie inevitably works out two systems of rule, two 
methods of fighting for its interests and of retaining its rule, 
and these methods at times succeed each other and at limes 
are interwoven with each other in various combinations. They 
are, firstly, the method of force, the method which rejects all 
concessions lo the labour movement, the method of supporting 
all the old and obsolete institutions, the method of irreconcil¬ 
ably rejecting reforms. Such is the nature of the conservative 
policy which in Western Europe is becoming less and less a 
policy of the agrarian classes and more and more one of the 
varieties of bourgeois policy in general. The second method is 
the method of “liberalism,” which lakes steps towards the de¬ 
velopment of political rights, towards reforms, concessions and 
so forth. 

The bourgeoisie passes from one method to the other not 
in accordance with the malicious design of individuals, and 
not fortuitously, but owing lo the fundamental contradictions 
of its own position. Normal capitalist society cannot develop 
successfully without a consolidated representative system and 
without the enjoyment of certain political rights by the popula¬ 
tion, which is bound to be distinguished by its relatively high 
“cultural” demands. This demand for a certain minimum of 
culture is created by the conditions of the capitalist mode of 
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production itself, with its Jn^li technique, complexity, flexibil 
ily, mobility, rapidity of development of world competition, 
and so forth. The oscillations m the tactics of the bourgeoisie, 
the passage from the system of force to the system of apparent 
concessions, are, consequently, peculiar to the history of all 
European countries during the last half-century, while, at the 
• same time, various countries chiefly develop the application of 
one method or the other at definite periods. For instance, Eng¬ 
land in the ’sixties and ’seventies was a classical country of 
“liberal” bourgeois policy, Germany in the ’seventies and 
’eighties adhered to the method of force, and so on. 

When this method prevailed in Germany, a one-sided echo 
of this system, one of the systems of bourgeois government, 
was the growth of anarcho-syndicalism, or anarchism, as it was 
then called, in the labour movement (the “Young” at the begin¬ 
ning of the ’nineties, Johann Most at the beginning of the 
’eighties). When in 1890 the change towards “concessions” took 
place, this change, as is always the case, proved lo be even more 
dangerous to the labour movement, and gave rise to an equally 
one-sided echo of bourgeois “reformism”: opportunism in the 
labour movement. “The positive and real aim of the liberal 
policy of the bourgeoisie,” Pannckock says, "is to mislead the 
workers, lo cause a split in their ranks, to transform their pol¬ 
icy into an impotent adjunct of an impotent, always impotent 
and ephemeral, sham reformism.” 

Not infrequently, the bourgeoisie for a certain time achieves 
its object by a “liberal” policy, which, as Pannekoek justly 
remarks, is a “more crafty” policy. A part of the workers and 
a part of their representatives at times allow themselves to be 
deceived by sham concessions. The revisionists declare the 
doctrine of the class struggle to be “antiquated,” or begin to 
conduct a policy which in fact amounts to a renunciation of 
the class struggle. The zigzags of bourgeois tactics intensify 
revisionism within the labour movement and not infrequently 
exacerbate the differences within the labour movement to the 
pitch of a direct split. 

All causes of the kind indicated give rise to differences on 
questions of tactics within the labour movement and within 
the proletarian ranks But there is not and cannot be a Chinese 
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wall between the proletariat and the strata ot the petty bour¬ 
geoisie contiguous to it, including the peasantry. It is clear that 
the passing of certain individuals, groups and strata of the petty 
bourgeoisie into the ranks of the proletariat is bound, in its 
turn, to give rise to vacillations in the tactics of the latter. 

The experience of the labour movement of various countries 
helps us to understand from the example of concrete practical 
questions the nature of Marxist tactics; it helps the younger 
countries to distinguish more clearly the true class significance 
of the departures from Marxism and to combat these departures 
more successfully. 

December 1910 
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CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF MARXISM 

Our doctrine—said Engels, referring to himself and Ins 
iainous iriend—is not a dogma, but a guide to action This 
classical statement stresses with remarkable Voice and expres¬ 
siveness that aspect of Marxism which is constantly being lost 
sight of. And by losing sight of it, vve turn Marxism into some¬ 
thing one-sided, disfigured and lifeless, we deprive it of its liv¬ 
ing soul, we undermine its basic theoretical foundations'— 
dialectics, the doctrine that historical development is all-em- 
biacing and lull of contradictions; we sever its connection with 
the definite practical tasks of the epoch which may change with 
every new turn of history 

And, indeed, in our lime people are very frequently to be 
met with among those interested m Ihe talc ot Marxism in 
Russia who lose sight precisely ot tins aspect of Marxism. Yet, 
it must he clear to everybody that in recent years Russia lias- 
undergone changes so abiupt as to alter the situation with- 
unusual rapidity and unusual force—the social and political 
situation, which in a most direct and immediate manner de¬ 
termines tlie conditions of action, and, hence, tin* aims of ac¬ 
tion. 1 am not relerring, of course to general and fundamental 
aims, which do not change with turns of history so long as 
the fundamental relations between classes do not change. Il¬ 
ls perfectly obvious that tins general trend of economic (and 
not only economic) evolution in Russia, like the fundamental 
relations between the various classes of Russian society, has 
not changed during, say, Ihe last six years. 

Rut the aims of direct and immediate action have changed 
\orv markedly during this period, just as Ihe concrete social 
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and political situation has changed—and, consequently, in 
Marxism too, since it is a Jiving doctrine, various sides were 
bound to come to the fore. 

In order to make this thought clear, let us take a glance at 
the change that has taken place in the concrete social and po¬ 
litical situation during the past six years. We at once discern 
two three-year periods into which this six-year period tails, the 
one ending roughly with the summer of 1907, and the other 
with the summer of 1910. The first three-year period, regarded 
trom the purely theoretical standpoint, is distinguished by rapid 
changes in the fundamental features of the slate system in 
Russia. The course of these changes was very uneven and the 
amplitude of oscillations in both directions was very great. The 
social and economic basis of these changes in the '‘superstruc- 
lure'’ was the actidn ot all classes of Russian society in the most 
varying fields (activity inside and outside the Duma, the press, 
unions, meetings, and so forth), so open and impressive and on 
such a mass scale as is not often lo be observed in history. 

The second three-year period, on the contrary, was distin¬ 
guished—we repeat that we are here confining ourselves to the 
purely theoretical “sociological” standpoint—by an evolution 
so slow that it almost amounted lo stagnation There were no 
changes at all noticeable in the state system. There were no, 
or almost no open and variegated actions by the classes in the 
majority ot the “arenas” in which these actions were enacted 
in the preceding period. 

The similarity between the two periods consisted in the fact 
that the evolution of Russia in both periods remained the same 
as before, capitalist evolution. The contradiction between this 
ecoifbmic evolution and the existence of a number of feudal, 
mediaeval institutions was not removed and also remained as 
before in consequence of the fact that the assumption of a par¬ 
tially bourgeois character by certain institutions could only ag¬ 
gravate rather than ameliorate this contradiction. 

The difference between the two periods consisted in the 
fact that during the first of these periods the foreground of the 
historical arena was occupied by the question of what exact 
form the result of the rapid and uneven changes afore-men¬ 
tioned would take. The content of these changes was bound 
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to be bourgeois owing to the capitalist character of the evolution 
of Russia. But there is a bourgeoisie and a bourgeoisie. The 
middle and big bourgeoisie, which professed a more or less 
moderate liberalism, was, owing to its very class position, afraid 
of abrupt changes and strove for the retention of large rem¬ 
nants of the old institutions both in the agrarian system and 
in the political “superstructure.” Tile rural petty bourgeoisie^ 
which is interwoven with the peasantry that Jives by “the la¬ 
bour of ils own hands,” was bound to strive for bourgeois re¬ 
forms of a different kind, reforms that would leave far less 
room for mediaeval survivals. The wage-labourers, to the ex¬ 
tent that they consciously realized what was going on around 
them, were bound to work out for themselves a definite at¬ 
titude towards this clash of two distinct tendencies, both of 
which remained within the framework of the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem, but which determined entirely different forms for it, en¬ 
tirely dilferent rates of its development, dUfeient degrees of 
its progressive influences. 

In this way, the period of the past three years, not fortui¬ 
tously hut necessarily, brought to the forefront in Marxism 
those problems which are usually referred to as problems of 
tactics. Nothing is more erroneous than the opinion that the 
disputes and differences that arose over these questions were 
disputes, that they were “a struggle for influence 
over the immature proletariat,” that they were an expression 
of the “adaptation of the intelligentsia to the proletariat,” as 
all the Vekha-iies of various kinds think. On the contrary, it 
was precisely because this class had reached maturity that it 
could not remain indifferent to the clash of the two different 
tendencies in the entire bourgeois development of Russia,*and 
the ideologists of this class could not avoid providing theoretical 
formulations corresponding directly or indirectly, in direct or 
reverse reflection) to these different tendencies. 

In the second three-year period the clash between the dif¬ 
ferent tendencies of bourgeois development in Russia was not 
on the order of the day, because both these tendencies were 
being crushed by the “die-hards,” forced back, driven inwards 
and, for the time being, smothered. The mediaeval die-hards 
not only occupied the foreground but also inspired broad sec- 
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tion$ of bourgeois society with Vekharite sentiments, with a 
spirit of despondency and recantation. It was not the collision 
between two methods of reforming the old order that appeared 
on the surface, but a loss of faith in reforms of all kinds, a 
spirit of “meekness’* and “repentance,” and infatuation for 
anti-social doctrines, a fad of mysticism, and so on. 

And this astonishingly abrupt change was not fortuitous, 
nor was it the result of “external” pressure alone. The preced¬ 
ing period had so profoundly stirred up strata of the popula¬ 
tion who for generations and centuries had stood aloof from, 
and were strangers, to political questions, that “a revaluation 
of ^11 values,” a new study of fundamental problems, a new 
interest in theory, in elementals, in a study beginning with the 
rudiments, arose naturally and inevitably. The millions, sud¬ 
denly awakened from their long sleep, and suddenly confronted 
with extremely important problems, could not remain on this 
level long, could not carry on without a respite, without a re¬ 
turn to elementary questions, without a new training which 
would help them to “digest” lessons of unparalleled richness 
and make it possible for incomparably wider masses again to 
march forward, but now far more (irmly, more consciously, 
more assuredly and more persistently. 

The dialectics of historical development was such that in 
the first period it was the accomplishment of immediate re¬ 
forms in every sphere of the country’s life that was on I he 
order of the day, while in the second period on the order of 
the day was the study of experience, its assimilation by wider 
strata, its penetration, if one may so express it, to the subsoil, 
to the backward ranks of the various classes. 

It is precisely because Marxism is not a lifeless dogma, not 
a final, finished and ready-made doctrine, but a living guide 
to action that it was bound to reflect the astonishingly abrupt 
change in the conditions of social life. A reflection of the change 
was a profound disintegration and disunity, vacillations of 
all kinds, in a word, a very serious internal crisis of Marx¬ 
ism. The necessity of putting up a determined resistance to this 
disintegration, of waging a determined and persistent struggle 
on behalf of the foundations of Marxism was again on the 
order of the day. In the preceding period, extremely wide sec- 



ttons of the classes that cannot avoid Marxism in formulating 
their aims had assimilated Marxism in an extremely one-sided 
and mutilated fashion , having learnt by rote certain “slo¬ 
gans,” certain answers to tactical questions , without having un¬ 
derstood the Marxist criteria of these answers. The “revalua¬ 
tion of values” in all the various spheres of social life led to 
a “revision” of the most abstract and general philosophical 
foundations of Marxism. The influence of bourgeois philosophy 
in its multifarious idealist shades found expression in the 
Machian epidemic 1 that broke out among the Marxists. The 
repetition of “slogans” learnt by rote but not understood and 
not thought out led to the widespread prevalence of empty 
phrasemongering, which in practice amounted to absolutely 
un-Marxist, petty-bourgeois currents, such as frank or shame¬ 
faced “Otzovisni,” 2 or the recognition of Otzovism as a “legit¬ 
imate shade” of Marxism. 

On ihe other hand, 1 he spirit of Vekha-ism, the spirit of 
recantation which had taken possession of very wide sections 
of the bourgeoisie, penetrated to the current which endeavours 
to coniine Marxist theory and practice to “moderate and de¬ 
rent” channels. All that remained Marxist here was the phrase¬ 
ology that served to clothe the arguments about “hierarchy,” 
“hegemony” and so forth, which were thoroughly infected by 
Ihe spirit of liberalism. 

It cannot, of course, be I he purpose of this article to ex¬ 
amine these arguments. A mere reference to them is sufficient 
to illustrate what lias been said above regarding the profundity 
of the crisis through which Marxism is passing, regarding its 
connection with the whole social and economic situation in the 
present period. The queslions raised by this crisis cannot be 
brushed aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or unprincipled 
than the attempts to dismiss them by phrasemongering. Noth¬ 
ing is more important than to rally all Marxists who have re- 

1 The reference is to the fact that Machism (see foolnote to p. 229) 
was the fashion at the time— Ed. 

2 O/zowsm—from the Russian word “otozvatS r to recall. A “Left” 
oppoitunist trend in the Bolshevik Party the adherents to which de¬ 
manded that the Social-Democratic deputies in the State Duma should 
he recalled and that all work in the trade unions and Other legally 
isl'uig working class organization* ho renounced,— Ed, 
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alized the profundity of the crisis and the necessity of combat¬ 
ing it, for the purpose of defending the theoretical foundations 
of Marxism and its basic propositions, which are being 
distorted from diametrically opposite sides by the spread 
of the bourgeois influence to the various “fellow-travellers” 
of Marxism. 

The preceding three years had awakened wide sections to a 
conscious participation in social life, sections that in many 
cases are for the first lime beginning to acquaint themselves 
with Marxism in a real way. In this connection the bourgeois 
press is creating far more fallacious ideas than ever before, and 
is disseminating them more widely. Under these circumstances 
the disintegration in the ranks of the Marxists is particularly 
dangerous. Therefore, to understand the reasons for the inevi¬ 
tability of this disintegration at the present time and to close 
their ranks for the purpose of waging a consistent struggle 
against this disintegration is, in the most direct and precise 
meaning of the term, the task of the era for Marxists. 


January 1911 



REFORMISM IN THE RUSSIAN SOCIAL- 
DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT 


The tremendous progress which capitalism has made in 
recent decades and the rapid growth of the working-class 
movement in all the civilized countries have brought about a 
marked change in the altitude of the bourgeoisie to the pro¬ 
letariat. Instead of carrying on an open, principled and direct 
fight against all the fundamental tenets of Socialism and in de¬ 
fence of the complete inviolability of private property and the 
freedom of competition, the bourgeoisie of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica—as represented by its ideologists and political leaders—is 
coming out ever more frequently in defence of so-called so¬ 
cial reforms as opposed to the idea of social revolution. Not 
liberalism versus Socialism, but reformism versus Socialist 
revolution—that is the formula of the modern, “advanced,” 
educated bourgeoisie. And the higher the development of cap¬ 
italism in a given country, the more unadulterated the rule of 
the bourgeoisie, and the greater the amount of political liberty, 
the more extensive is the application of the “most up-to-date” 
bourgeois slogan: reform versus revolution; partial patching 
up of the doomed regime, with the object of dividing and weak¬ 
ening the working class, with the object of maintaining the 
rule of the bourgeoisie, versus the revolutionary overthrowal 
of that rule. 

From the viewpoint of the world-wide development of So¬ 
cialism the mentioned change cannot but be regarded as a big 
step forward. At first Socialism fought for its existence, and it 
was confronted by a bourgeoisie confident of its strength and 
boldly and consistently defending liberalism as an integral sys¬ 
tem ol economic and political views. Now Socialism has grown 
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into a force and, in the whole civilized world, has already 
proved its right to existence; it is now fighting for power ; and 
the bourgeoisie, disintegrating as it is, and seeing the inevi¬ 
tability of ils doom, is exerting every effort to defer the day 
of doom and to maintain its rule under the new conditions as 
well at the cost of half-hearted and hypocritical concessions. 

The intensification of the struggle waged by the reformists 
against the revolutionary Social-Democrats inside the working- 
class movement is an absolutely inevitable result of the men¬ 
tioned changes in the entire economic and political situation in 
all the civilized countries of the world. The growth of the 
working-class movement necessarily attracts to its tanks a 
certain number of petty-bourgeois elements These elements 
are under the spell of bourgeois ideology. They find it difficult 
to rid themselves of this ideology and lapse into it again and 
again. We cannot conceive of the social revolution being ac¬ 
complished by the proletariat without this struggle, without a 
clear dividing line on questions of principle between the So¬ 
cialist “Mountain” and the Socialist “Gironde” being drawn 
prior to this revolution, and without a complete break between 
the opportunist, petty-bourgeois and the pro^tarian, revolution¬ 
ary elements of the new historic force during this revolution. 

In Russia the position is, at bottom, the same; only here 
matters are more complicated, obscured and modified as a 
result of the fact that we an* lagging behind Europe (and even 
behind the advanced part of Asia), that we are still pishing 
through the era of bourgeois revolutions. Owing to this, Rus¬ 
sian reformism is distinguished by its particular tenneiousness; 
it represents, as it were, a more pernicious malady, and is much 
more harmful to the cause of the proletariat and of the revolu¬ 
tion. In our country reformism emanates from two sources 
simultaneously. In the first place, Russia is much more a petty- 
bourgeois country than the countries of Western Europe. Our 
country therefore represents a particularly fertile soil for the 
frequent appearance of people, groups and trends distinguished 
by their contradictory, unstable, vacillating attitude to Social¬ 
ism (an attitude oscillating between “ardent love” and base 
treachery) which is characteristic of the petty bourgeoisie in 
general. Secondly, the masses of the petty bourgeoisie in our 
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country are more prone to lose heart and to succumb to senti¬ 
ments of renegacy at the failure of any one of the phases of our 
bourgeois revolution; they are more ready to renounce the 
aim of a complete democratic revolution which would rid 
Russia thoroughly of all the survivals of mtdiaevalism and 
serfdom. 

We shall not dwell at length on the first source. We need 
only mention that there is hardly a country In the world in 
which such rapid “about-faces” from sympathy for Socialism 
to sympathy for counter-revolutionary liberalism occur as in 
the case of our Struves, Izgoyevs, Karaulovs, etc., etc. Yet 
these gentlemen are not exceptions, not isolated individuals, 
but representatives of widespread currents! Sentimentalists, of 
whom there are many outside the ranks of the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movement, but also a goodly number in its ranks, and 
who love to preach sermons against “immoderate” polemics, 
against “the passion for drawing dividing lines,” etc., betray a 
complete lack of understanding as to the historical! conditions 
which, in Russia, give rise to the “immoderate” “passion” for 
precipitous changes from Socialism to liberalism 

Let us turn to the second source of reformism in Russia 

The bourgeois revolution lias not been completed in our 
country The autocracy is tnjiivj to find new ways of solving 
the problems bequeathed by that i evolution and imposed by 
the entire course of economic development; but It is unable to 
solve them. Neither Ihe latest step in the transformation of old 
tsarism into a renovated bourgeois monarchy, nor the organiza¬ 
tion of the nobility and the upper crust of the bourgeoisie on 
a national scale (the Third Duma), nor yet the bourgeois agra¬ 
rian policy which is being enforced by the Zemslaj Nachal- 
mAs 1 —none of these “extreme” measures, none of these “last” 
efforts of tsarism in the last sphere remaining to it—the sphere 
of adaptation to bourgeois development—prove adequate. It 
does not workl Far from catching up with the Japanese, Rus¬ 
sia, “renovated” by such means, is, perhaps, even beginning 

1 Zemsky Nachalnik - a rural district prefect appointed from the 
nobility who exercised point*. magisterial and administrative functions 
over the peasants. The office was introduced in 1888 and was ^holished 
with the overthrow of Kmvn in Russia.- Ed. 
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to fall behind China. Owing to the fact that the bourgeois- 
democratic tasks have been left unfulfilled, a revolutionary 
crisis is still inevitable. It is ripening again, and we are head¬ 
ing toward it once more—along a new way, not the same aj 
before, not at the same pace, and not only in the old forms— 
but that we are heading toward it, of that there is no doubt. 

This being the situation, the tasks of the proletariat are 
fuBy and unmistakably obvious. As the only consistently rev 
olutionary class of contemporary society, it devolves upon it 
to be the leader, the hegemon in the struggle waged by the 
whole people for a complete democratic revolution, in the 
struggle waged by all the toilers and exploited against the op¬ 
pressors and exploiters. The proletariat is revolutionary only 
in so far as it is conscious of this idea of hegem< ny and applie3 
it in life. The proletarian ^ho is conscious of this task is a 
slave who has risen against slavery. The proletarian who is 
not conscious of the idea that his class must be the hegemon, 
or who renounces this idea, is a slave who fails to realize his 
position as a slave; at best he is a slave who fights lo improve 
his condition as a slave, hut not one who fights to overthrow 
slavery. 

It is therefore obvious that the famous formula proclaimed 
by one of the young leaders of our reformists, Mr. Levitsky 
of the Nasha Zarya, who declared that Russian Social- 
Democracy must represent “not hegemony, but a class party,” 
is a formula of the most consistent reformism. More than that, 
it is a formula of rank renegacy. When one says —not hege¬ 
mony, but a class party— one actually assumes the altitude 
of the bourgeoisie, the attitude of the liberal, who says to 
the slave of our age, the wage worker: “Fight to improve 
your condition as a slave, but regard the thought of over¬ 
throwing slavery as a pernicious utopia!” Compare Bernstein’s 
famous formula—“The Movement is everything, the ultimate 
goal is nothing”—with Levitsky’s formula, and you will see 
that they are variations of the same idea. In both cases only 
reforms are recognized, while revolution is renounced. Bern¬ 
stein’s formula is broader in scope, for it envisages a Socialist 
revolution ( = the ultimate goal of Social-Democracy, as a pail 
of bourgeois society). Levitsky’s formula is narrower; for 
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while it renounces revolution in general, it is particularly 
meant to renounce what nettled the liberals most in 1905-07— 
namely, the fact that the proletariat wrested from the liberals 
the leadership of the masses of the people (particularly of the 
peasantry) in the struggle for a complete democratic revolu¬ 
tion. 

To preach to the workers that they need “not hegemony, 
but a class party,” means to betray the cause of the proletariat 
to the liberals; it means preaching that the Social Democratic 
labour policy should be superseded by a liberal labour policy. 

The renunciation of the idea of hegemony, however, is the 
grossest variety of reformism in the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movement, and lhat is why not all the Liquidators 1 make 
bold to express their ideas in such delinite terms. Some of them 
(Mr. Martov, for instance) even liy, in derision of the truth, 
to deny that there is a connection between the 1 enunciation of 
hegemony and liquidationism. 

A more “subtle” attempt to “substantiate” the reformist 
views is the following argument: The bourgeois revolution in 
Russia is at an end; after 1905 there can be no second bour¬ 
geois revolution, there can be no repetition of the nation-wide 
struggle for a democratic revolution; therefore there is no pros¬ 
pect of a revolutionary crisis in Russia; there is only the 
prospect of a “constitutional” crisis, and all that remains lor 
the working class to do is to take care to defend its rights and 
interests on the basis of that “constitutional crisis.” Those are 
the arguments set forth by the Liquidator Y. Larin in the Dyelo 
Zluziu (and previously in the Yozrozlideniye ). 

“October 1905 is not on the order of the day,” wrote 
Mr. Larin. “If the Duma were abolished, it would be restored 
more rapidly than in post-revolutionary Austria, which abol¬ 
ished llic constitution in 1851 only to recognize it again in 1860, 
nine years later, without any revolution [note this!], simply be- 

1 This was the appellation given to the Mensheviks who in the years 
of reaction following the deicat of the 1905 Revolution renounced the 
revolutionary policy of the Parly and endeavoured to liquidate the rev¬ 
olutionary, illegal Party of the proletariat. The Liquidators advocated 
the lormation ol an “open” labour parly which was to function legally 
with the consent of the arch-reactionary Stolypin government in office 
at the time ,—Ed 
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cause it was in Ihe interests oi the most influential section of the 
ruling classes, which had reconstructed its economy on capital¬ 
ist lines.'’ “At the present stage a nation-wide revolutionary 
movement like that of 1905’s impossible.” 

All these reflections by Mr. Larin are nothing more than an 
enlarged rehash of what Mr. Dan said at the Conference of the 
U.S.D.L.P. in December 1908. Arguing against the xesoluflon 
which staled that the “ fundamental factors of economic and 
political life, which gave rise to the revolution of 1905, con¬ 
tinue to operate that a new—revolutionary and not “con¬ 
stitutional”—crisis was developing, the editor of the Liquida¬ 
tors’ Golos exclaimed: “They [i.e., the R.S.D.L.P.] want to 
push to where they once met with defeat.” 

To “push” again toward revolution, to work tirelessly—in 
the changed situation—to propagate the idea of ve volution and 
to prepare the forces of the working class for it—that, from 
the standpoint of the reformists, is the chief crime of the 
U.S.D.L.P., that is what constitutes the guilt of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat. It’s no use “pushing to where we once met 
with defeat”—such is the wisdom of renegades and of pci sons 
who lose heart after any defeat. 

But in countries older and more “experienced” than Russia 
the revolutionary proletariat showed its ability to “push to where 
it once met with defeat” two, three, four times; in France it 
accomplished four revolutions in the period from 1789 to 1871, 
rising again and again after the most severe defeats and achiev¬ 
ing a republic, in which it now faces its last enemy—the ad¬ 
vanced bourgeo : sie; a republic,, which is the only form of gov¬ 
ernment corresponding to the conditions required for the final 
struggle for the victory of Socialism. 

Such is the distinction between Socialists and liberals, or 
adherents of the bourgeoisie. The Socialists teach that revolu¬ 
tion is inevilable, and that the proletariat must take advantage 
of all the contradictions in the life of society, of every weak¬ 
ness of its enemies or of the intermediate strata, to prepare 
for a new revolutionary struggle, lo repeat the revolution in a 
broader arena, with the population more developed. The bour¬ 
geoisie and the liberals teach that revolutions are unnecessary 
and even harmful for the workers, that the latter must not 



“push” toward imitation, but, like good boy>, work modestly 
lor reforms. 

Thai is wiiy, in order to divert the Russian worker front 
Socialism, the reformists—who are the captives of bourgeois 
ideas— constantly refer to the example of Austria (as well as 
Prussia) jn ihe 18(50’s. Why are they so fond of referring 
precisely to these examples? Y. Larin let the cat out of the 
bag; because in these countries, after the “unsuccessful” re\- 
olulion of 1848, the bourgeois transformation was consum¬ 
mated “without any revolution” 

That is the crux of the matter 1 That is what gladdens their 
hearts. For that seems to indicate that bourgeois change is pos¬ 
sible without revolution!! And if that is the case, why should we 
Russians bother our heads about a revolution? Why not leave 
it to the landlords and factory-owners to effect the bourgeois 
transformation of Russia, too, “without any revolution”?! 

It was because the proletariat in Austria and Prussia was 
weak that il was unable to prevent the agrarians and the bour¬ 
geoisie irom effecting the transformation in a way that ran 
counter to the interests of the workers, in a iorm most pre¬ 
judicial to Hie workers, preserving the monarchy, the privileges 
of tlie nobility, their arbitrary rule in the countryside, and a 
host of other survivals of mediaevalism. 

The Russian reformists—after our proletariat displayed in 
1905 a strength unparalleled in any bourgeois revolution 
m the West—fall back upon the examples of the weakness of 
the working class in other countries, forty or titty years ago, 
in order to justify their own renegacy, to adduce “grounds” 
lor their own propaganda of renegacy! 

Austria and Prussia of the 18(>0’s, to which our reformists 
are so fond of referring, furnish the best example proving the 
theoretical fallacy of their arguments and their desertion to 
the side of the bourgeoisie in practical politics. 

Indeed: What does the fact that Austria restored the con¬ 
stitution which had been abolished after the defeat of the Rev¬ 
olution of 1848, and that an “era of crisis” was ushered in in 
Prussia in the 1860’s, prove? It proves, primarily, that the bour¬ 
geois transformation of these countries bad not been con¬ 
summated To maintain J hat the system of government in 
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Russia has already become bourgeois (as Larin says), and that 
it is now wrong to speak ot the feudal nalure of governmental 
power in our country (sec the writings of the same Larin), and 
at the same time to refer to Austria and Prussia as an example, 
is to refute oneself I It would be ridiculous, in general, to deny 
that the bourgeois transformation of Russia has not been 
completed, the very policy of the bourgeois parties of the 
Constitutional-Democrats and the Octobrists proves this beyond 
the shadow ot a doubt, and Larin himself (as we shall see 
lurther down) surrenders his position. It cannot he denied that 
the monarchy lias taken one more step to adapt itself to 
bourgeois development—as we have said before, and as has 
been pointed out in the resolution adopted by the Party (Decem¬ 
ber 1908). Rut it is still more undeniable that even this adapta¬ 
tion, even bourgeois reaction, and the Third Duma, and the 
agrarian law of November 9, 1900 (and June 14,, 1910) do not 
solve the problems of Russia’s bourgeois transformation. 

Further: Why did the '‘crises'’ in Austria and in Prussia in 
(he 1800's turn out to be “constitutional," and not revolution¬ 
ary, crises? Because there was a number of special circum¬ 
stances which served to ease the difficult position of the 
monarchy (the “revolution from above" in Germany, her 
unilicalion by the method of “iron and blood' 5 ); because the 
proletariat in those countries was at that time extremely weak 
and undeveloped, and the liberal bourgeoisie was distinguished 
by base cowardice and treachery, just as tile Russian Cadets 
are in our day. 

To show how the German Social-Democrats themselves— 
those among them who were eye-witnesses of the events of 
those years—appraise the situation, we shall cite some opin¬ 
ions expressed by Bebel in his memoirs (Pages From My Life), 
the first part of which was published last year. As regards the 
events that look place in 1862, the year of the “constitutional” 
crisis in Prussia, Bismarck, as has become known subsequently, 
related that the king had at that time given way to utter de¬ 
spair, lamented his fate, and blubbered in his, Bismarck’s, pres¬ 
ence that they were both going to die on the scaffold. Bis¬ 
marck had reassured the coward and persuaded him not to 
shrink from giving battle 
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“These events show, says Bebel, ‘what the liberals might 
have achieved had they taken advantage of the situation. But 
they were already alraid of the workers who backed them. 
Bismarck’s words that if he was driven to extremes, he would 
set Acheron m motion [i.c. t rouse the “nether world,” the 
lower classes, the masses of the people], struck fear into their 
hearts.” 

Half a century after the “constitutional” crisis which con¬ 
summated (lie (ranstormation of his country into a hourgeois- 
Junker monarchy “without any revolution,” the leader of the 
German Social-Democrats speaks of the revolutionary pos¬ 
sibilities of the situation at that time, which the liberals did 
not take advantage of owing to their fear of the workers. The 
leaders of the Russian reformists say to the Russian workers: 
Since the German bourgeoisie was so base as to cower before 
the cowering king, why shouldn’t we too try to copy those 
splendid tactics of the German bourgeoisie? Bebel accuses the 
bourgeoisie of having, owing to its exploiter's fear of the 
popular movement, failed to “take advantage” of the “consti¬ 
tutional” crisis to effect a revolution. Larin and Co. accuse 
the Russian workers of having striven for hegemony (i.e., to 
draw the masses into the revolution in spite of the liberals), 
and advise them to organize “not for revolution,” but “for 
the purpose of defending their interests in the forthcoming 
constitutional renovation of Russia.” The rotten views of the 
rotten German liberals are presented by the Liquidators to the 
Russian workers as being “Social-Democratic” views! How, 
alter this, can one help calling such Social-Democrats Stolypin 
Social-Democrats? 

In appraising the “constitutional” crisis of the 1860’s in 
Prussia, Bebel does not coniine himself to the statement that 
Ihe bourgeoisie was alraid to tight the monarchy because it 
was afraid of the workers. lie also tells us what was going on 
among the workers at that time. “The appalling state of public 
all airs,” he says, “of which the w orkers were becoming ever 
more keenly aware, naturally affected their mood. Everywhere 
there was a clamour lor change. But since there was no lead¬ 
ership fully conscious of the needs, having a clear vision of 
the goal, and enjoying confidence; and since there existed no 
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strung organization that could rally the forces, the mood 
petered out (verpuffte) . Never did a movement, so splendid in 
its essence (in Kern vortrefftiche) , turn out to be so iutile in 
the end. All the meetings were packed, and the most vehement 
speakers were hailed as the heroes of the day. This was the 
prevailing mood particularly in the workers’ Educational Society 
at Leipzig.” A mass meeting in Leipzig on May 8, 1866, attended 
by 5,000 people, unanimously adopted a resolution proposed by 
Liebknecht and Rebel, which demanded the convocation, on 
the basis of universal and equal suffrage, direct elections and 
secret ballot, of a parliament relying on the universally armed 
people. The resolution also expressed the “hope that the German 
people will elect as deputies only persons who repudiate every 
hereditary central government power.” The resolution proposed 
by Liebknecht and Bebel was thus unmistakably revolutionary 
and republican in character. 

Thus we see that at the time of the “constitutional” crisis 
the leader of the German Social-Democrats advocated at mass 
meetings resolutions of a republican and revolutionary nature. 
Half a century later, recalling his youth and telling the younger 
generation of the events of days long gone by, he stresses most 
of all his regret that at that time there was no leadership suffi¬ 
ciently class-conscious and understanding the revolutionary 
tasks (i.e., there was no revolutionary Social-Democratic Party 
understanding the task implied by hegemony); that there 
was no strong organization, that the revolutionary mood 
“petered out.” Yet the leaders of the Russian reformists, show¬ 
ing the profundity of Ivan the Fool, refer to the example of 
Austria and Prussia in the 1860’s as proving that things can 
be achieved “without any revolution”! And these paltry philis- 
tines who have succumbed to the fumes of counter-revolution, 
and are the ideological slaves of liberalism, still dare to dis¬ 
honour the name of the R.S.D.L.P.I 

To be sure, among the reformists who have broken with So¬ 
cialism there are people who substitute for Larin’s straightfor¬ 
ward opportunism the diplomatic tactics of beating about the 
bush when dealing with the most important and fundamental 
questions of the working-class movement. They try to confuse 
the issue, to muddle the ideological controversies, to defile them, 
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as Mr. Martov, for instance, does when he asserts in the legally, 
published press (that is to say, where he is protected by Stoly- 
pin from a direct retort by members of the R.S.D.L.P.) that 
Larin and “the orthodox Bolsheviks in the resolutions of 1908” 
propose an identical “scheme.’ This is a distortion of the facts 
worthy of this author of scurrilous writings. The same Martov, 
pretending to argue against Larin, declared in print that he, 
“of course” does “not suspect Larin ot reformist tendencies.” 
Martov does not suspect Larm, who espouses purely reformist 
views, of being a reformist!! This is an example of the tricks 
to which the diplomats of reformism resort. 1 The same Martov, 
whom some simpletons regard as being more “lelt,” and a 
more reliable revolutionary, than Larin, summed up his “differ¬ 
ences” with the latter in the following words: 

“To sura up: quite sufficient evidence for the theoreticaJ substantiation 
and political justification of what the Mensheviks who remain true to 
Marxism are now doing is contained in the iact that the present regime 
is an inherently contradictory combination of absolutism and constitu¬ 
tionalism, and that the Russian working class has sufficiently matured 
to follow the example of the workers of the progressive countries of the 
West in striking at this regime lliiough the Achilles heel of its contra¬ 
dictions.” 

No matter how hard Martov tried to evade the issue, the 
result of his very first attempt at a summary was that ali his 
evasions collapsed of themselves. The words quoted above 
represent a complete renunciation of Socialism and its super- 
session by liberalism. What Martov proclaims as “quite suffi¬ 
cient” is sufficient only for the liberals, only for the bourgeoisie. 

A proletarian who considers it “quite sufficient” to recognize 
the contradictory nature of the combination of absolutism and 
constitutionalism accepts the standpoint of a liberal labour 
policy. He is no Socialist, he does not understand the tasks of 
his class which demand that the masses of the people, the 

1 Cf. the just remarks made by the pro-Party Menshevik Dnevnitsky 
in No. 3 of the Discussion Bulletin (supplement to the Central Organ of 
our Party) on Larin’s reformism an<j Martov’s evasions. (Pro-Party 
Mensheviks—a group rallying around Plekhanov who, unlike the Men¬ 
shevik Liquidators, advocated that the illegal proletarian Party be pre¬ 
served and strengthened.— Ed.) 
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masses of toilers and exploited, be roused against absolutism 
in all its forms, that they be roused to intervene independently 
in the historic destinies of the country, and to oppose their 
action to the vacillations or counter-action of the bourgeoisie. 
But the independent historical action of the masses who have 
rid themselves of the hegemony of the bourgeoisie turns a 
“constitutional” crisis into a revolution . The bourgeoisie 
(particularly after 1905) fears revolution and loathes it; the 
proletariat, on the other hand, educates the masses of the 
people in the spirit of devotion to the idea of revolution, 
explains its tasks, and prepares the masses for ever new revolu¬ 
tionary battles. Whether the revolution materializes, when and 
under what circumstances—that does not depend on the will 
of one class or another; but the revolutionary work carried on 
among the masses is never wasted. Only this kind of work is 
to be regarded as activity which prepares the masses for the 
victory of Socialism. Messrs. Larin and Martov forget these 
elementary, ABC truths of Socialism. 

Larin, who expresses the views of the group of Russian 
Liquidators who have completely broken with the R.S.D.L.P., 
does not hesitate to cross all the t's and dot all the Vs in ex¬ 
pounding his reformism. Here is what he writes in the Dyelo 
Zhizni (1911, No. 2)—and these words should be remembered 
by everyone who holds the principles of Social-Democracy dear: 

“A slate of perplexity and uncertainty, when people simply do not 
know what to expect of the coming day, what tasks to set themselves— 
that is what results from indefimte waiting moods, from vague hopes of 
either a repetition of the revolution or oif ‘we shall see later on.’ The 
immediate task is, not to indulge in fruitless wailing by the sea in expec 
lation of fair weather, but to permeate broad circles with the guiding idea 
that, in the new historical period of Russian life that has set in, the 
working class must organize itself not ‘for revolution/ not ‘in expectation 
of a revolution,’ but simply [note the but simply. . .] for the determined and 
systematic defence of its special interests in aid spheres of life; for the 
gathering and training of its forces in the course of this many-sided and 
complex activity; for the training and accumulation in this way of Socialist 
consciousness in general; for acquiring the ability to orientate itself (to find 
its bearings)—and to stand up for itself—particularly in the complicated 
relations among the social classes of Russia during the forthcoming 
constitutional renovation of the country after the economically inevitable 
self exhaustion of feudal reaction. .. .” 
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That is consummate, frank, smug reformism of the purest 
water. War against the idea ot revolution, against the “hopes” 
for revolution (in the eyes of the reformist such “hopes” are 
vague, because he does not comprehend the depth of the con¬ 
temporary economic and political contradictions); war against 
every activity whose purpose is to organize the forces and 
prepare the minds for revolution; war waged in the legally 
published press, protected by Stolypin from a direct retort by 
revolutionary Social-Democrats; war waged in the name of a 
group of legalists who have completely broken with the 
R.S.D.L.P.—this is the program and tactics of the Stolypin 
labour party 1 which Messrs. Polresov, Levitsky, Larin and Co. 
are out to create. The real program and the real tactics of these 
people are expressed in precise terms in the above quotation— 
in contradistinction to their hypocritical official assurances that 
they are “also Social-Democrats,” that they “also” belong to 
the “irreconcilable International.” These assurances are but 
window dressings. Their deeds, their real social substance, are 
expressed in this program, which substitutes for Socialism a 
liberal labour policy. 

Just note the ridiculous contradictions in wfaich the reform¬ 
ists become involved. If, as Larin says, the bourgeois revolution 
in Russia has been completed, then the Socialist revolution 
should be on the order of the day. That is self-evident; it is 
clear to anyone who professes to be a Socialist not for the 
sake of deceiving the workers by a popular appellation. That 
is all the more reason why we should organize “for revolution” 
(for Socialist revolution), “in expectation” of a revolution, for 
the sake of the “hope” (not a vague “hope,” but a certainty , 
based on precise and multiplying data of science) for a Social¬ 
ist revolution. 

But t'hat’s just the rub—for to the reformist the twaddle 
about the completed bourgeois revolution (like the twaddle 
about the Achilles’ heel, etc., to Martov) is but a verbal screen 
to cover up his renunciation of all revolution . He renounces 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution on the pretext that it lias 
been completed, or that it is “quite sufficient” to recognize the 

1 This was what the Menshevik Liquidators were called ironically 
(see footnote to p. 268).— Ed. 
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contradiction between absolutism and constitutionalism; and 
he renounces the Socialist revolution on the pretext that “for 
the time being’' we must “simply” organize to take part in 
the “forthcoming constitutional renovation” of Russia! 

But if you, esteemed Cadet parading in Socialist feathers, 
recognize the inevitability of Russia’s “forthcoming constitu¬ 
tional renovation,” you speak against yourself; for thereby you 
admit that the bourgeois-democratic revolution has not been 
completed in our country. You are betraying your bourgeois 
nature again and again when you talk about an inevitable 
“self-exhaustion of feudal reaction,” and when you sneer at 
the proletarian idea of destroying, not only feudal reaction, but 
all survivals of feudalism, by means of a popular revolutionary 
movement. 

Despite the liberal sermons of our heroes of the Stolypin 
labour party, the Russian proletariat will always and invariably 
imbue all its difficult, arduous, everyday, routine and incon¬ 
spicuous work, to which the era of counter-revolution has 
condemned it, with the spirit of devotion to the democratic 
revolution and to the Socialist revolution; it will organize and 
gather its forces for revolution; it will ruthlessly rebuff the 
traitors and renegades; and it will be guided, not by a “vague 
hope,” but by the scientifically proved certainty that the revo¬ 
lution will come again. 


September 1911 



THE RIGHT OF NATIONS TO 
SELF-DETERMINATION 

(Excerpt) 


VIII. KARL MARX THE UTOPIAN AND PRACTICAL 
ROSA LUXEMBURG 1 

While declaring the independence of Poland to be a “utopia” 
and repealing it ad nauseam, Rosa Luxemburg exclaims ironi¬ 
cally: why not raise the demand for the independence of Ireland? 

Evidently, “practical” Rosa Luxemburg is unaware of Karl 
Marx's attitude to the question of the independence of Ireland. 
It is worth while dwelling upon this, in order to show how a 
definite demand for national independence was analysed from 
a really Marxian and not an opportunist standpoint. 

It was Marx’s custom to “probe the teeth,” as he expressed 
it, of his Socialist acquaintances, tesling their intelligence and 
the strength of their convictions. Having made the acquaintance 
of Lopatin, Marx wrote to Engels on July 5, 1870, expressing 
a highly flattering opinion of the young Russian Socialist but 
adding at the same time: 

.. Poland is his weak point. On this point he speaks quite 
like an Englishman—say, an English Chartist of the old school 
—about Ireland.” 


1 Rosa Luxemburg (187M910)—prominent leader of the Polish and 
Orman Social-Democratic movements and one of the founders of the 
Communist Party of Germany; ardent revolutionary and passionate cham¬ 
pion of the cause of the working class. V. I. Lenin highly praised Rosa 
Luxemburg's services to the international working-class movement, but 
at the same time took her to task for her semi-Menshevik stand on a 
number of highly important questions of revolutionary Marxism and 
particularly on the subject of the national question.— Ed. 
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Marx questions a Socialist belonging to an oppressing nation 
about his attitude to the oppressed nation and he at once 
reveals the defect common to the Socialists of the dominant 
nations (the British and the Russian): they fail to understand 
their Socialist duties towards the downtrodden nations, they 
echo the prejudices of the “Great Power” bourgeoisie. 

Before passing on to Marx’s positive declarations on Ireland, 
we must point out that in general the attitude of Marx and 
Engels to the national question was strictly critical, and that 
they recognized its historically relative importance. Thus, 
Engels wrote to Marx on May 23, 1851, that the study of history 
was leading him to pessimistic conclusions concerning Poland, 
that the importance of Poland was temporary, that it would 
last only until the agrarian revolution in Russia. The role of 
the Poles in history was one of “brave, quarrelsome stupidity.” 

“And one cannot point to a single instance in which Poland 
represented progress successfully, even if only in relation to 
Russia, or did anything at all of historic importance.” Russia 
contains more elements of civilization, education, industry and 
of the bourgeoisie than the “Poles, whose whole nature is 
that of the idle cavalier... . What are Warsaw and Cracow 
compared to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, etc.!” Engels 
had no faith in the success of an insurrection of the Polish 
aristocracy. 

But all these thoughts, so full of genius and penetration, 
by no means prevented Engels and Marx from treating the 
Polish movement with the most profound and ardent sympathy 
twelve years later, when Russia was still dormant and Poland 
was seething. 

When drafting the Address of the International in 1864, 
Marx wrote to Engels (on November 4, 1864) that he had to 
combat Mazzini’s nationalism, and went on to say: “In so far 
as international politics come into the Address, I speak of 
countries, not of nationalities, and denounce Russia, not the 
lesser nations.” 

Marx had no doubt as to the subordinate position of the 
national question as compared with the “labour question.” But 
his theory is as far from ignoring the national question as 
heaven from earth. 
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1866 arrives. Marx writes to Engels about the “Proudhonist 
clique” in Paris which .. declares nationalities to be an 
absurdity and attacks Bismarck and Garibaldi. As polemics 
against chauvinism their tactics are useful and explicable. But 
when the believers in Proudhon (my good friends here. Lo- 
fargue and Longuet also belong to them) think that all Europe 
can and should sit quietly and peacefully on its behind until 
the gentlemen in France abolish poverty and ignorance . . . 
they become ridiculous.” (Letter of June 7, 1866.) 

“Yesterday,” Marx writes on June 20, “there was a discus¬ 
sion in the International Council on the present war.. .. The 
discussion wound up, as was to be expected, with ‘the question 
of nationality’ in general and the attitude we should take to¬ 
wards it.. .. The representatives of ‘Young France’ (non- 
workers) came out with the announcement that all national¬ 
ities and even nations were ‘antiquated prejudices.’ Proudhon- 
ized Stirnerism. . . . The whole world waits until the French 
are ripe for a social revolution. . . The English laughed very 
much when I began my speech by saying that our friend La- 
fargue, etc., who had done away with nationalities, had spoken 
‘French’ to us, i.e., a language which nine-tenths of the audience 
did not understand. I also suggested that by the negation of 
nationalities he appeared, quite unconsciously, to understand 
their absorption into the model French nation.” 

The conclusion that follows from all these critical remarks 
of Marx is clear: the working class should he the last to make 
a fetish of the national question, since the development of 
capitalism does not necessarily awaken all nations to independ¬ 
ent life. But to brush aside the mass national movements once 
they have started and to refuse to support what is progressive 
in them means, in effect, pandering to nationalistic prejudices, 
viz., recognizing “one’s own” as the “model nation” (or, we 
will add, as the nation possessing the exclusive privilege of 
forming a state) J 

But let us return to the question of Ireland 

1 See also Marx’s letter to Engels of June 3, 1867: “ . I have learned 
with real pleasure from the Paris letters to the Times about the pro- 
Polish sentiments of the Parisians as against Russia. M Proudhon and 
his little doctrinaire clique are not the French people ” 
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Marx’s position on this question is most clearly expressed 
in the following extracts from his letters: 

“I have done my best to bring about this demonstration of 
the British workers in favour of Fenianism 1 . .. I used to 
think the separation of Ireland from England impossible, I 
now think it inevitable, although after the separation there may 
come federation .” This is what Marx wrote to Engels on No¬ 
vember 2, 1867. 

In his letter of November 30 of the same year he added: 

. .what shall we advise the English workers? In my 
opinion they must make Ihe repeal of the Union ” [i.e., the 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain] “(in short, the affair 
of 1783, only democratized and adapted to the conditions of 
the time) into an article of their pronunziamento . This is the 
only legal and therefore only possible form of Irish emancipa¬ 
tion which can be admitted in the program of an English party. 
Experience must show later whether a purely personal union 
can continue to subsist between the two countries.. .. 

“What the Irish need is: 

“1) Self-government and independence from England; 

“2) An agrarian revolution.. ..” 

Marx attached great importance to the question of Ireland 
and he delivered lectures of one-and-a-half-hours’ duration 
at the German Workers’ Union on this subject (letter of 
December 17, 1867). 

Engels notes in a letter of November 20, 1868, “the hatred 
for the Irish among the British workers,” and almost a year 
later (October 24, 1869), returning to this question he writes: 

“// riy a qu’un pas” (it is only one step) “from Ireland to 
Russia. . . “Irish history shows one how disastrous it is for 
a nation when it has subjugated another nation. All the abomi¬ 
nations of the English ha\e their origin in the Irish Pale. I have 
still to work through the Cromwellian period, but this much 
seems certain to me, that things would have taken another 

1 Fenianism —a movement for the national independence of Ireland 
which arose in 1857. The revolutionary Fenian organization functioned 
simultaneously in Ireland and America. At the end of the ’sixties Marx 
and JSngels promoted an international campaign for an amnesty for the 
Fenian prisoners.— Ed. 
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turn in England but for the necessity for military rule in Ireland 
and the creation of a new aristocracy there.” 

Let us note, by the way, Marx’s letter to Engels of August 18, 

1869: 

“In Posen .. . the Polish workers . . . have brought a strike 
to a victorious end by the help of their colleagues in Berlin. 
This struggle against Monsieur le Capital—even in the sub¬ 
ordinate form of the strike—is a very dilferent way of getting 
rid of national prejudices from that of the bourgeois gentlemen 
with their peace declamations.” 

The policy on the Irish question pursued by Marx in the 
International may be seen from the following: 

On November 18, I860, Marx writes to Engels that he spoke 
for an hour and a quarter in the Council of the International 
on the question of the attitude of the British Ministry to the 
Irish amnesty and proposed the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, 

“that in his reply to the Irish demands for the release of the impris¬ 
oned Irish patriots . .. Mr. Gladstone deliberately insults the Irish nation, 

“that he clogs political amnesty with conditions alike degrading to 
the victims of misgovernment and the people they belong to; 

“that having, in the teeth of his responsible position, publicly and 
enthusiastically cheered on the American slave-holders’ rebellion, he* now 
steps in to preach to the Irish people the doctrine of passive obedience, 

“that his whole proceedings with reference to the Irish amnesty 
question are the true and genuine offspring of that ‘ policy of conquests 
by the fiery denunciation of which Mr. Gladstone ousted his Tory rivals 
from office; 

“that the General Council of the ' International Workingmen's Associa 
tion[ express their admiration of the spirited, firm and high-soulcd manner 
in which the Irish people carry on their amnesty movement; 

“that these resolutions be communicated to all branches of, and work¬ 
ingmen’s bodies connected with, the *International Workingmen's Associa¬ 
tion ' in Europe and America. 1 ’ 

On December 10, 1869, Marx writes that his paper on the 
Irish question to be read at the Council of the International 
will be framed on the following lines: 

“...quite apart fiom all phrases about ‘international’ and ‘humane* 
justice for Ireland —which are to be taken for granted in the International 
Council—it is in the direct and absolute interest of the English working 
class to get rid of their present connection with Ireland . And this is my 
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most complete conviction, and for reasons which in part I cannot tell 
the English workers themselves. For a long time l believed that it would 
be possible to overthrow the Irish regime by English working-class ascend¬ 
ancy. 1 always expressed this point of view in The Neu> York Tribune 
[an American journal to which Marx contributed for a long time]. Deeper 
study has now convinced me of the opposite. The English working class 
will neuer accomplish anything before it has got rid of Ireland. ... English 
reaction in England had its roots ... in the subjugation of Ireland.” (Marx’s 
italics.) 

Marx’s policy on the Irish question should now be quite 
clear to the readers. 

Marx, the “utopian,” was so “impractical” that he stood 
for the separation of Ireland, which has not been realized even 
half a century later. What gave rise to Marx’s policy, and was 
it not a mistake? > 

At first Marx thought that Ireland would he liberated not 
by the national movement of the oppressed nation, but by the 
labour movement of the oppressing nation. Marx did not 
make an absolute of the national movement, knowing, as 
he did, that Ihc victory of the working class alone can bring 
about the complete liberation of all nationalities. It is impossible 
to estimate beforehand all the possible corielations between the 
bourgeois liberation movements of the oppressed nations and 
the proletarian emancipation movement of the oppressing 
nation (the very problem which today makes the national 
question in Russia so difficult). 

However, matters turned out so that the English working 
class fell under the influence of the Liberals for a fairly long 
time, became an appendage of the Liberals and by adopting 
a Liberal-Labour policy rendered itself efTete. The bourgeois 
liberation movement in Ireland grew stronger and assumed 
revolutionary forms. Marx reconsidered his view and corrected 
it “How disastrous it is for a nation when it has subjugated 
another nation.” The English working class will never be free 
until Ireland is freed from the English yoke. Reaction in 
England is strengthened and fostered by the enslavement of 
Ireland (just as reaction in Russia is fostered by her enslave¬ 
ment of a number of nations!). 

And Marx, in proposing in the International a resolution 
of sympathy with “the Irish nation,” “the Irish people” (the 
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clever L. VI. would probably have berated poor Marx for 
forgetting about the class struggle!), advocates the separation 
of Ireland from England, “although after the separation there 
may come federation 

What were the theoretical grounds for Marx’s conclusion? 
In England the bourgeois revolution had been consummated 
long ago. But it had not yet been consummated in Ireland; 
it is being consummated now, after the lapse of half a century, 
by the reforms of the English Liberals. If capitalism had been 
overthrown in England as quickly as Marx at first expected, 
there would have been no room for a bourgeois-democratic 
and general national movement in Ireland. But since it had 
arisen, Marx advised the English workers to support it, to give 
it a revolutionary impetus and lead it tb a final issue in the 
interests of their own liberty. 

The economic ties between Ireland and England in the 
1860’s were, of course, even closer than Russia’s present lies 
with Poland, the Ukraine, etc. The “impracticability” and 
“impossibility” of the separation of Ireland (if only owing to 
geographical conditions and England’s immense colonial power) 
were quite obvious. While, in principle, an enemy of federalism, 
Marx in this instance agrees also to federation, 1 so long as the 
emancipation of Ireland is achieved in a revolutionary and not 
in a reformist way, through the movement of the mass of the 
people of Ireland supported by the working class of England. 
There can be no doubt that only such a solution of the histor¬ 
ical problem would be in the best interests of the proletariat and 
most favourable for rapid social development. 


1 By the way, it is not difficult to see why, from a Social-Democratic 
point of view the right of “self-determination” means neither federation 
nor autonomy. (Although, speaking in the abstract, both come under 
the category of “self-determination ”) The right to federation is, in gen¬ 
eral, an absurdity, since fedeiation is a .two-sided contract. It goes 
without saying that Marxists cannot place the defence of federalism in 
general in their program As far as autonomy is concerned, Marxists 
defend not “the right to” autonomy but autonomy itself, as a general, 
universal principle of a democratic state with a mixed national composi¬ 
tion, with sharp differences in geographical and other conditions. Con¬ 
sequently, the recognition of the “right of nations to autonomy” is as 
absurd as the “right of nations to federation ” 
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\ings turned out differently. Both the Irish people and 
the English proletariat proved to be weak. Only now, through 
the miserable deals between the English Liberals and the 
Irish bourgeoisie, is the Irish problem being solved (the 
example of Ulster shows with what difficulty) through the land 
reform (with compensation) and autonomy (not introduced so 
far). Well then? Does it follow that Marx and Engels were 
“Utopians,” that they advanced “impossible” national demands, 
that they allowed themselves to he influenced by the Irish petty- 
bourgeois nationalists (there is no doubt about the petty-bour¬ 
geois nature of the Fenian movement), etc.? 

No. In the Irish question loo, Marx and Engels pursued a 
consistently proletarian policy, which realty educated the mass¬ 
es in the spirit of democracy and Socialism. Only such a policy 
could have saved both Ireland and England from half a century 
of delay in the introduction of the necessary reforms, and could 
have prevented these reforms from being mutilated by the 
Liberals to please the reactionaries. 

The policy of Marx and Engels in the Irish question serves 
as a splendid example (which retains immense practical impor¬ 
tance to the present time) of the attitude the proletariat of the 
oppressing nations should adopt towards national movements. 
It serves as a warning against that “servile haste” with! which 
the philistines of all countries, colours and languages hurry to 
declare “utopian” the idea of changing the frontiers of states 
that have been established by the violence and privileges of 
the landlords and bourgeoisie of one nation. 

If the Irish and English proletariat had not accepted Marx’s 
policy, and had not taken the separation of Ireland as their 
slogan, they would have displayed the worst sort of oppor¬ 
tunism; they would have shown that they were oblivious to 
their duties as democrats and Socialists, and would have yielded 
to English reaction and to the English bourgeoisie. 


February 1914 



THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE SLOGAN 


In No. 40 of the Sotsial-Demokrat we reported that the 
conference of the foreign sections of our Parly had decided 
to defer the question of the “United States of Europe” slogan 

pending a discussion in the press on the economic side of the 

question. 

The debate on this question at our conference assumed a 
one-sidedly political character. Perhaps this was partly due to 
the fact that the Manifesto of the Central Committee directiy 
formulated this slogan as a political one (“the immediate 
political slogan...” it says there)) and not only did it put 

forward the slogan of a republican United States of Europe, 

but expressly emphasized the point that this slogan would be 
senseless and false “without the revolutionary overthrow of the 
German, Austrian and Russian monarchies.” 

It would be absolutely wrong to object to such a presenta¬ 
tion of the question merely from the standpoint of a political 
estimation of the particular slogan—as for instance, that it 
obscures or weakens, etc., the slogan of a Socialist revolution. 
Political changes of a truly democratic trend, and political 
revolutions all the more, can never under any circumstances 
obscure or weaken the slogan of a Socialist revolution. On the 
contrary, they always bring it nearer, widen the basis for it, 
draw new sections of the petty bourgeoisie and the semi- 
proletarian masses into the Socialist struggle. On the other 
hand, political revolutions are inevitable in the course of the 
Socialist revolution, which must not be regarded as a single 
act, but as an epoch of turbulent political and economic up¬ 
heavals of the most acute class struggle, civil war, revolutions 
and counter-revolutions. 



\Hh UNITED STATES OF EUROPE SLOGAN 

But while the slogan of a republican United States of 
Europe, placed in conjunction with the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the three most reactionary monarchies in Europe, 
headed by the Russian, is quite invulnerable as a political 
slogan, there still remains the highly important question of 
its economic meaning and significance. From the standpoint 
of the economic conditions of imperialism—i.e., export of 
capital and the fact that the world has been divided up among 
the “advanced” and “civilized” colonial powers—a United 
States of Europe, under capitalism, is either impossible or 
reactionary. 

Capital has become international and monopolistic. The 
world has been divided up among a handful of great powers, 
i.e., powers successful in the great plunder and oppression of 
nations. The four Great Powers of Europe, England, France, 
Russia and Germany, with a population ranging from 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 with an area of about 7,000,000 
square kilometres, possess colonies with a population of almost 
half a billion (494,500,000), with an area of 64,000,000 square 
kilometres, i.e., almost half the surface of the globe (133,000,000 
square kilometres, not including the Arctic region). Add to this 
the three Asiatic states, China, Turkey and Persia, which are 
now being torn to pieces by the marauders who are waging a 
“war of liberation,” namely, Japan, Russia, England and 
France. In those three Asiatic states, which may be called 
semi-colonies (in reality they are now nine-tenlhs colonies), 
there are 360,000,000 inhabitants and their area is 14,500,000 
square kilometres (almost one and one-half times the area of 
the whole of Europe). 

Further, England, France and Germany have invested 
capital abroad to the amount of no less than 70,000,000,000 
rubles. The function of securing a “legitimate” profit from 
this tidy sum, a profit exceeding 3,000,000,000 rubles annu¬ 
ally, is performed by the national committees of millionaires, 
termed governments, which are equipped with armies and 
navies and which “place” the sons and brothers of “Mr. Billion” 
in the colonies and semi-colonies in the capacity of viceroys, 
consuls, ambassadors, officials of all kinds, priests and other 
leeches. 
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This is how the plunder of about a billion of the earth’s 
population by a handful of Great Powers is organized in 
the epoch of the highest development of capitalism. No 
other organization is possible under capitalism. Give up 
colonies, “spheres of influence,” export of capital? To think 
that this is possible means sinking to the level of some me¬ 
diocre parson who preaches to the rich every Sunday about 
the lofty principles of Christianity and advises them to give 
to the poor, if not several billions, at least several hundred 
nibles yearly. 

A United States of Europe under capitalism is tantamount 
to an agreement to divide up the colonies. Under capitalism, 
however, no other basis, no other principle of division is 
possible except force. A billionaire cannot share the “national 
income” of a capitalist country with anyone except in propor¬ 
tion to the capital invested (with an extra bonus thrown in, 
so that the largest capital may receive more than its due). 
Capitalism is private property in the means of production, and 
anarchy in production. To preach a “just” division of income 
on such a basis is Proudhonism, is stupid philistinism. Division 
cannot take place except in “proportion to strength.” And 
strength changes with the progress of economic development. 
After 1871 Germany grew strong three or four times faster than 
England and France; Japan, about ten times faster than 
Russia. There is and there can be no other way of testing 
the real strength of a capitalist state than that of war. War 
docs not contradict the principles of private property—on 
the contrary, it is a direct and inevitable outcome of those 
principles. Under capitalism the even economic growth of 
individual enterprises, or individual states, is impossible. Under 
capitalism, there are no other means of restoring the period¬ 
ically disturbed equilibrium than crises in industry and wars 
in politics. 

Of course, temporary agreements between capitalists and 
between the Powers are possible. In this sense a United States 
of Europe is possible as an agreement between the European 
capitalists ... but what for? Only for the purpose of jointly 
suppressing Socialism in Europe, of jointly protecting colonial 
booty against Japan and America, which feel badly treated by 
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file present division of colonies, and which, for the last half 
century, have grown strong infinitely faster than backward, 
monarchist Europe, which is beginning to decay with age. 
Compared with the United States of America, Europe as a 
whole signifies economic stagnation. On the present economic 
basis, i.e under capitalism, a United Slates of Europe would 
mean the organization of reaction to retard the more rapid 
development of America. The times when the cause of democ¬ 
racy and Socialism was associated with Europe alone have 
gone forever. 

A United States of the World (not of Europe alone) is the 
state form of national federation and national freedom which 
we associate with Socialism—until the complete victory of 
Communism brings about the total disappearance of the state, 
including the democratic state. As a separate slogan, however, 
the slogan of a United States of the World would hardly be 
a correct one, first, because it merges with Socialism; second, 
because it may be wrongly interpreted to mean that the victory 
of Socialism in a single country is impossible, and it may also 
create misconceptions as to the relations of such a country to 
the others. 

Uneven economic and political development is an absolute 
law of capitalism. Hence, the victory of Socialism is possible 
first in several or even in one capitalist country, taken singly. 
The victorious proletariat of that country, having expropriated 
the capitalists and organized its own Socialist production, 
would stand up against the rest of the world, the capitalist 
world, attracting to its cause the oppressed classes of other 
countries, raising revolts in those countries against the capital¬ 
ists, and in the event of necessity coming out even with armed 
force against the exploiting classes and their slates. The politi¬ 
cal form of society in which the proletariat is victorious by 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie, will be a democratic republic, 
which will more and more centralize the forces of the prole¬ 
tariat of the given nation, or nations, in the struggle agaiust 
the states that have not yet gone over to Socialism. The aboli¬ 
tion of classes is impossible without the dictatorship of the 
oppressed class, the proletariat. The free union of nations in 
Socialism is impossible without a more or less prolonged and 
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stubborn struggle of the Socialist republics against the back¬ 
ward states. 

It is for these reasons and after repeated debates at the 
conference of the foreign sections of the R.S.D.L.P., and after 
the conference, that the editors of the Central Organ have come 
to the conclusion that the United States of Europe slogan is 
incorrect. 

August 1915 



ON DIALECTICS 1 


The division of the one and the cognition of Us contradictory 
parts (see the quotation from Philo on Heraclitus at the begin¬ 
ning of part III, “Cognition,” in Lassalle’s book on Heraclitus) 
is the essence (one of the “essentials,” one of the principal, 
if not the principal, characteristics or features) of dialectics. 
This is precisely how Hegel also puts the matter (Aristotle in 
his Metaphysics continually grapples with it and combats 
Ileraclilus and Heraclitean ideas). 

The correctness ot this side of the content of dialectics 
must be tested by the history of science. This side of dialectics 
as a rule receives inadequate attention (e.g , Plekhanov); the 
identity of opposites is taken as the sum total of examples 
(“for example, a seed,” “lor example, primitive Communism ” 
The same is true of Engels. But with him it is “in the interests 
of popularization .. .”) and not as a l aw o f knowledge 
(and as a law of the objective world): 

In mathematics: + and—. Differential and integral. 

In mechanics: action and reaction. 

In physics: positive and negative electricity. 

In chemistry: the combination and dissociation of atoms. 

In social science: the class struggle. 

The identity of opposites (their “unity,” perhaps, would 
be more correct?—although the difference between the 
terms identity and unity is not particularly important here. 
In a certain sense both are correct) is the recognition (discovery) 
of the contradictory, mutually exclusive , opposite tendencies in 

1 Notes jotted down by Lenin in one of his Philosophical Notebooks 
following a synopsis of F. Lassalle’s book: “Philosophic von Heraklit des 
Dunklen ous Ephesus.” — Ed. 
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a 11 phenomena and processes of nature (including mind and 
society). The condition for the knowledge of all processes of 
the world in their “self-movement,” in their spontaneous devel¬ 
opment, in their real life, is the knowledge of them as a unily 
of opposites. Development is the “struggle” of opposites. The 
two basic (or two possible? or two historically observable?) 
conceptions of development (evolution) are: development as 
decrease and increase, as repetition, and development as a unity 
of opposites (the division of the one into mutually exclusive 
opposites and their reciprocal relation). 

In the first conception of motion, s e l /-movement, its 
driving force, its source, its motive, remains in the shade 
(or this source is made external —God, subject, etc.). In the 
second conception it is to the knowledge of the source of 
“s e l /“-movement that attention is chiefly directed. 

The first conception is lifeless, poor and dry. The second 
is vital. The second alone furnishes the key to the “self- 
movement” of everything in existence; it alone furnishes the 
key to the “leaps,” to the “break in continuity/’ to the “trans¬ 
formation into the opposite,” to the destruction of the old and 
the emergence of the new. 

The unity (coincidence, identity, resultant) of opposites is 
conditional, temporary, Iransitory, relative. The struggle of 
mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, just as development 
and motion are absolute. 

N.B. The distinction between subjectivism (scepticism, 
sophistry, etc.) and dialectics, incidentally, is that in (objective) 
dialectic* the difference between the relative and the absolute 
is itself relative. To objective dialectics there is an absolute 
even within the relative. To subjectivism and sophistry the rel¬ 
ative is only relative and excludes the absolute. 

In his Capital , Marx first analyses the simplest, most ordi¬ 
nary, fundamental, most common and everyday relation of 
bourgeois (commodity) society, a relation that is encountered 
billions of times, viz., the exchange of commodities. In this very 
simple phenomenon (in this “cell” of bourgeois society) anal¬ 
ysis reveals all the contradictions (or the germs of all the 
contradictions) of modern society. The subsequent exposition 
shows us the development (both growth and movement) of 
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these contradictions and of this society in the 2 1 of its indi¬ 
vidual parts, from its beginning to its end. 

Such must also be the method of exposition (or study) of 
dialectics in general (for with Marx the dialectics of bourgeois 
society is only a particular case of dialectics). To begin with 
the simplest, most ordinary, commonest, etc., proposition, any 
proposition: the leaves of a tree are green; John is a 
man; Fido is a dog, etc. Here already we have dialectics (as 
Hegel’s genius recognized): the singular is the general (cf. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics , translated by Schwegler, Bd. II, S. 10, 
Buch 3, Kapitel IV, 8 und 9: <( denn natiirlich kann man nicht 
der Meinung sein, dass es ein Hans fa house in general] gehe 
ausser den sichtbaren Hausern” “oo ^ip dtv Osiyjusv etvoet ttvot 
otxi'av Tcapa xa; xtvac oixiac.”) 2 Consequently, opposites (the 
singular as opposed to the general) are identical: the singular 
exists only in the connection that leads to the general. The 
general exists only in the singular and through the singular. 
Every singular is (in one way or another) a general. Every 
general is (a fragment, or a side, or the essence of) a singular. 
Every general only approximately comprises all the singular 
objects. Every singular enters into the general incompletely, 
etc., etc. Every singular is connected by thousands of transi¬ 
tions with other kinds of singulars (things, phenomena, pro¬ 
cesses), etc. Here already we have the elements, the germs, 
the concepts of necessity , of objective connection in nature, 
etc. Here already we have the contingent and the necessary, 
the appearance and the essence; for when we say: John is a 
man, Fido is a dog, this is a leaf of a tree, etc., we disregard 
a number of characteristics as contingent ; we separate the 
essence from the appearance, and contrast the one to the 
other. 

Thus in any given proposition we can (and must) reveal as 
in a (“nucleus”) “cell” the germs of all the elements of dia¬ 
lectics, and thereby show that dialectics is characteristic of all 
human knowledge in general. And natural science shows us 
(and here again it must be demonstrated in any given simple 

1 Sum.— Ed. 

1 For, evidently, one cannot hold the opinion that there can be a 
house apart from the visible houses.— Ed, 
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instance) objective nature with the same qualities, the transfor¬ 
mation of the singular into the general, of the contingent into 
the necessary, transitions, modulations, and the reciprocal con¬ 
nection of opposites. Dialectics i s the theory of knowledge of 
(Hegel and) Marxism. This is the “side” of the matter (it is not 
“a side” but the essence of the matter) to which Plekhanov, 
not to speak of other Marxists, paid no attention. 


Knowledge is represented in the form of a series of circles 
both by Hegel (see his Logik) and by the modern “epistemolo- 
gist” of natural science, the eclectic and foe of Hegelianism 
(which he did not understand!), Paul Volkmann (see his Er - 
kenntnistheoretisclie Grundzuge der Naturwissenschaft)} 

“Circles” in philosophy: (is a chronology of persons essen¬ 
tial? No!) 

Ancient: from Democritus to Plato and the dialectics of 
Heraclitus, 

Renaissance: Descartes versus Gassendi (Spinoza?). 

Modern: llolbaeh—Hegel (via Berkeley, Hume, Kant). 

Hegel—Feuerbach—Marx. 

Dialectics as a living , many-sided knowledge (with the num¬ 
ber of sides eternally increasing) with an infinite number of 
shadings of every sort of approach and approximation to reality 
(with a philosophical system growing into a whole out of each 
shade)—here we have an immeasurably rich content as com¬ 
pared with “metaphysical” materialism, the fundamental mis¬ 
fortune of which is its inability to apply dialectics to the Bil- 
dertheorie , 1 2 3 to the process and development of knowledge. 

Philosophical idealism is ontg nonsense from the standpoint 
of crude, simple, metaphysical materialism. On the other 
hand, from the standpoint of dialectical materialism, philosoph¬ 
ical idealism is a one-sided , exaggerated, uberschwengliches 8 
(Dietzgen) development (inflation, distention) of one of the fea- 


1 Epistemological Foundations of Natural Science.—Ed. 

2 Theory of reflection .—Ed 

3 Extreme .—Ed 
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lures, sides, facets of knowledge into an absolute, divorced from 
matter, from nature, apotheosized. Idealism is clericalism. True. 


N. B: 
this 

aphorism 


But philosophical idealism is (“m ore correctly ” 
and “in ad diti o n”) a road to clericalism 
through one of the shades of the infi¬ 
nitely complex knowledge (dialectical) of man. 


Human knowledge is not (or does not follow) a straight 
line, but a curve, which endlessly approximates to a series of 
circles, a spiral. Each fragment, segment, section of this curve 
can be transformed (transformed one-sidedly) into an independ¬ 
ent, complete, straight line, which then (if one does not see the 
wood for the trees) leads into the quagmire, into clericalism 
(where it is r e i n f o r c e d by the class interests of the ruling 
classes). Rectilincarity and one-sidedness, stiffness and petrifi¬ 
cation, subjectivism and subjective blindness— voila 1 the episte¬ 
mological roots of idealism. Aqd clericalism (^philosophical 
idealism), of course, has epistemological roots, it is not ground¬ 
less; it is a sterile flower undoubtedly, but it is a sterile flower 
that grows on the living tree of living, fertile, genuine, power¬ 
ful, omnipotent, objective, absolute human knowledge. 


1915 or 1916 


1 There you have .—Ed 



THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTION AND THE RIGHT 
OF NATIONS TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

(Excerpt) 


5. MARXISM AND PROUDHON1SM ON THE NATIONAL 

QUESTION 

In contrast to the petty-bourgeois democrats, Marx regarded 
every democratic demand without exception not as an absolute, 
but as an historical expression of the struggle of the masses of 
the people, led by the bourgeoisie, against feudalism. There is 
not one of these demands which could not serve and has not 
served, under certain circumstances, as an instrument of the 
bourgeoisie for deceiving the workers. To single out in this 
respect one of the demands of political democracy, namely, the 
self-determination of nations, and to oppose it to all the rest 
is fundamentally wrong in theory. In practice, the proletariat 
can retain its independence only by subordinating its struggle 
for all the democratic demands, not excluding the demand for 
a republic, to its revolutionary struggle for the overthrow ot 
the bourgeoisie. 

On the other hand, in contrast to the Proudhonists who 
“denied” the national problem “in the name of social revolu¬ 
tion,” Marx, mindful most of all the interests of the class 
struggle of the proletariat in the advanced countries, put in the 
foreground the fundamental principle of internationalism and 
Socialism, viz , that no nation can be free if it oppresses other 
nations. It was from the standpoint of the interests of the rev¬ 
olutionary movement of the German workers that Marx in 
1848 demanded that victorious democracy in Germany should 
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proclaim and grant freedom to the nations oppressed by the 
Germans. It was from the standpoint of the revolutionary 
struggle of the English workers that Marx in 1869 demanded 
the separation of Ireland from England, and added: “although 
after the separation there may come federation.” Only by put¬ 
ting forward this demand did Marx really educate the English 
workers in the spirit of internationalism. Only in this way was 
he able to set up the revolutionary solution of the given histor¬ 
ical task against the opportunists and bourgeois reformism, 
which even now, half a century later, has failed to achieve the 
Irish “reform.” Only in this way was Marx able—unlike the 
apologists of capital, who shout that the right of small nations 
to secession is utopian and impossible and that not only econom 
ic but also political concentration is progressive—to urge the 
progressive nature of this concentration in a non-imperialist 
manner, to urge the association of nations not by force, but by 
a free union of the proletarians of all countries. Only in this 
way was Marx able also in the sphere of the settlement of 
national questions to advocate the revolutionary action of the 
masses in opposition to the merely verbal, and often hypocrit¬ 
ical, recognition of the equality and self-determination of 
nations. The imperialist war of 1914-16, and the Augean stables 
of hypocrisy of the opportunists and Kautskyists it has exposed, 
have strikingly confirmed the correctness of Marx’s policy, 
which should serve as a model for all advanced countries; for 
all of them are now oppressing foreign nations 1 


March 191 ft 


1 Reference is often made— e.g., recently by the German chauvinist 
Lensch in Die Glocke, Nos. 8 and 9—to the fact that Marx’s objection to 
the national movement of certain peoples, e.g the Czechs in 1848, refutes 
the necessity of recognizing the self-determination of nations from the 
standpoint of Marxism. But this is incorrect, for in 1848 there were his¬ 
torical and political grounds for drawing a distinction between “reac¬ 
tionary” and revolutionary-democratic nations. Marx was right when he 
condemned the former and defended the latter. The right to self-determi¬ 
nation is one of the demands of democracy, which must naturally be 
subordinated to the general interests of democracy. In 1848 and subse¬ 
quent years those general interests consisted primarily in combating 
tsarism. 



THE DISCUSSION OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
SUMMED UP 

(Excerpt) 


7. MARXISM OR PROUDHONISM? 

Quite as an exception, our Polish comrades parry our refer¬ 
ence to Marx’s attitude towards the separation of Ireland not 
by inference but directly. What is their objection? References 
to the position Marx held from 1848 to 1871, they say, arc “not 
of the slightest value.” The argument advanced in support of 
this unusually irate and positive assertion is that Marx “at one 
and the same time” expressed opposition to the strivings for 
independence of the “Czechs, South Slavs, etc.” 

The argument is so very irate because it is so very unsound. 
According to the Polish Marxists, Marx was simply a muddle- 
head who “at one and the same time” said contradictory things! 
This is altogether untrue, and it is altogether un-Marxist. The 
“concrete” analysis upon which our Polish comrades insist, 
but do not themselves apply , obliges us to investigate whether 
the different attitudes Marx adopted towards different concrete 
“national” movements did not spring from one and the same 
Socialist philosophy. 

As is generally known, Marx was in favour of Polish in¬ 
dependence in the interests of European democracy in its 
struggle against the power and influence—we may say, against 
the omnipotence and predominating reactionary influence—of 
tsarism. That this attitude was correct was most clearly and 
practically demonstrated in 1849, when the Russian serf army 
crushed the national liberation and revolutionary-democratic 
rebellion in Hungary. From that time until Marx’s death, and 
even later, until 1890, when there was a danger that tsarism, 
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allied with France, would wage a reactionary war against a 
non-imperialist and nationally independent Germany, Engels 
stood first and foremost for a struggle against tsarism. It was 
for this reason, and exclusively for this reason, that Marx and 
Engels were opposed to the national movement of the Czechs 
and South Slavs. A simple comparison with what Marx and 
Engels wrote in 1848 and 1849 will prove to any one who is 
interesled in Marxism not just in order to brush Marxism aside, 
that Marx and Engels at that time drew a clear and definite 
distinction between “whole reactionary peoples’* serving as 
“Russian outposts” in Europe, and “revolulionary peoples,” 
namely, the Germans, Poles and Magyars. This is a fact. And 
this fact was indicated at the time with incontrovertible truth: 
in 1848 revolutionary peoples fought for liberty, the principal 
enemy of which was tsarism, whereas the Czechs, etc., were 
really reactionary nations, outposts of tsarism. 

What is the lesson to be drawn from this concrete example, 
which must be analysed concretely if one wishes to be true to 
Marxism? Only this: 1) that the interests of the liberation of a 
number of big and very big nations in Europe stand higher 
than the interests of the movement for liberalion of small na¬ 
tions; 2) that a democratic demand must not be considered in 
isolation but on a European—today we should say a world— 
scale. 

Nothing more. There is not a hint in this of repudiation of 
the elementary Socialist principle which the Poles are forget¬ 
ting but to which Marx was always faithful, namely, that no 
nation can be free if it oppresses other nations. If the concrete 
situation which confronted Marx in the period when tsarist in¬ 
fluence was predominant in international politics were to re¬ 
peat itself, for instance, in such a form that a number of na¬ 
tions were to start a Socialist revolution (as a bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was started in Europe in 1848), while 
other nations serve as the chief bulwarks of bourgeois reaction— 
then we would have to be in favour of a revolutionary war 
against the latter, in favour of “crushing” them, in favour of 
destroying all their outposts, no matter what small national! 
movements arose there. Consequently, far from rejecting exam¬ 
ples of Marx’s tactics—this would mean professing Marxism in 
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words while discarding it in practice—we must analyse them 
concretely and draw invaluable lessons from them for the future. 
The various demands of democracy, including self-determina¬ 
tion, are not absolute, but a small part of the general demo¬ 
cratic (now: general Socialist) world movement. In individual 
concrete cases, the part may contradict the whole; if so, it must 
be rejected. It is possible that the republican movement in one 
country may be merely an instrument of the clerical or finan¬ 
cial-monarchical intrigues of other countries; if so, we must not 
support this particular, concrete movement. But it would be 
ridiculous on these grounds to delete the demand for a re¬ 
public from the program of international Social-Democracy. 

In what way has the concrete situation changed from 
1848-71 to 1898-1916 (I take the most important landmarks of 
imperialism as a period: from the Spanish-American imperialist 
war to the European imperialist war) ? Tsarism has obviously 
and incontrovertibly ceased to be the chief mainstay of reac¬ 
tion, firstly, because it is supported by international finance 
capital, particularly French, secondly, because of 1905. At that 
time the system of big national states—the democracies of 
Europe—was conferring democracy and Socialism on the world 
in spite of tsarism. 1 Marx and Engels did not live to see the 
period of imperialism. At the present time a system of a hand¬ 
ful of imperialist “Great” Powers (five or six in number) has 
come into being, each of which oppresses other nations; and 
this oppression is one of the sources of the artificial retarda¬ 
tion of the collapse of capitalism, of the artificial support of 
opportunism and social-chauvinism in the imperialist nations 
which dominate the world. At that time West European de¬ 
mocracy. which was liberating the big nations, was opposed 

1 Ryazanov published in Grunberg's Archives of the History of So¬ 
cialism [1916, 11 a very interesting article by Engels on the Polish question 
written in 1866. Engels emphasizes that it is necessary for the proletariat 
to recognize the political independence and '‘self-determination” (“right 
to dispose of itself”) of the great, major nations of Europe and points 
to the absuidity of the “principle of nationalities” (particularly in its 
Bonapartist application), i.e. f of levelling any small nation with these big 
ones. “Russia,” says Engels, “possesses an enormous amount of stolen 
property” (/ e oppressed nations) “which she will have to return on the 
day of reckoning.” Roth Bonapartism and tsarism utilize the small na¬ 
tional movements for their own benefit, against European democracy. 
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to tsarism, which was using certain small national movements 
for reactionary ends. At the present time an alliance between 
tsarist imperialism and advanced capitalist, European imperial¬ 
ism, based on their general oppression of a number of nations, 
confronts the Socialist proletariat, which is split into chauvin¬ 
ists and “social-imperialists,” on the one hand, and revolution¬ 
aries on the other. 

Such are the concrete changes that have taken place in the 
situation, and it is just these that the Polish Social-Democrats 
ignore, in spite of their promise to be concrete! Hence the con¬ 
crete change in the application of the unchanged Socialist prin¬ 
ciples: at that time the main thing was to be “against tsarism” 
(and against certain small national movements that were being 
utilized by it for anti-democratic ends), and for the big na¬ 
tional, revolutionary peoples of the West; at the present time 
the main thing is to be against the united, straightened-out 
front of the imperialist powers, of the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
of the social-imperialists, and for utilizing all national move¬ 
ments against imperialism for the purposes of the Socialist rev¬ 
olution. The purer the proletarian struggle against the general 
imoerialist front now becomes, the more urgent, obviously, be¬ 
comes the internationalist principle: “No nation can be free 
if it oppresses other nations.” 

In the name of a doctrinaire conception of the social rev¬ 
olution, the Proudhonists ignored the international role of Po¬ 
land and brushed the national movements aside. Equally doc¬ 
trinaire is the attitude of the Polish Social-Democrats, since they 
break the international front of the struggle against the social- 
imperialists, (objectively) helping the latter by their vacilla¬ 
tions on the question of annexations. For it is precisely the in¬ 
ternational front of the proletarian struggle that has changed 
in relation to the concrete position of the small nations: at 
that time (1848-71) the small nations were important as the 
potential allies either of “Western democracy” and the revolu¬ 
tionary nations or of tsarism; at the present time (1898-1914) 
the small nations have lost this importance; their importance 
now is that they are one of the sources fostering the parasitism 
and, consequently, the social-imperialism of the “ruling na¬ 
tions.” The important thing is not whether one-fiftieth or one- 
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hundredth of the small nations will be liberated before the So¬ 
cialist revolution, but the fact that m the epoch of imperialism, 
owing to objective causes, the proletariat has been split into 
two international camps, one of which has been corrupted by 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the bourgeoisie of the 
ruling nations—obtained, among other things, from the two¬ 
fold or threefold exploitation of small nations—while the other 
cannot liberate itself without liberating the small nations, 
without educating the masses in an anti-chauvinist, z.e., anti¬ 
annexationist, i.e., “self-determinationist” spirit. 

This, the most important aspect of the question, is ignored 
by our Polish comrades, who do not view things from the cen¬ 
tral position in the epoch of imperialism, from the standpoinl 
that the international proletariat is divided into two camps 

Here are other concrete examples of their Proudhonism. 
1) their attitude to the Irish rebellion of 1916, of which we 
shall speak later; 2) the declaration in the theses (II, 3, <at the 
end of § 3) that the slogan of Socialist revolution “must not 
be covered up by anything.” To think that the slogan of So¬ 
cialist revolution can be “covered up” by combining it with 
a consistently revolutionary position on all questions, includ¬ 
ing the national question, is certainly profoundly anti-Marxist. 

The Polish Social-Democrats consider that our program is 
a “national-reformist” program. Compare the two practical 
proposals: 1) for autonomy (Polish theses, III, 4), and 2) for 
freedom of secession. It is here, and here alone, that our pro¬ 
grams differ! And is it not evident that the first proposal is re¬ 
formist and not the second? A reformist change is one which 
leaves the foundations of the power of the ruling class intact 
and which is merely a concession by the ruling class that leaves 
its power unimpaired. A revolutionary change undermines the 
foundations of power. A reformist change in the national pro¬ 
gram docs not abolish all privileges of the ruling nation; it doe^ 
not establish complete equality; it does not abolish national op¬ 
pression in all its forms . An “autonomous” nation docs not en¬ 
joy equal rights with the “ruling” nation; our Polish comrades 
could not have failed to notice this had they not obstinately 
avoided (like our old “Economist”) an analysis of political con¬ 
cepts and categories. Until 1905 autonomous Norway, as a part 
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of Sweden, enjoyed the widest autonomy, but it did not enjoy 
equality with Sweden. Only by its free secession was its equal¬ 
ity manifested in practice and proved (and let us add in pa¬ 
rentheses that it was precisely this free secession that created the 
basis for a more intimate and democratic friendship founded 
on equality of rights). As long as Norway was merely auton¬ 
omous, the Swedish aristocracy had one additional privilege; 
and this privilege was not “mitigated” by secession (the essence 
of reformism lies in mitigating an evil and not in destroying 
it), but entirely removed (the principal criterion of the revolu¬ 
tionary character of a program). 

Be it noted, in passing, that autonomy as a reform differs 
in principle from freedom of secession as a revolutionary meas¬ 
ure. This goes without saying. But as everyone knows, in prac¬ 
tice a reform is often merely a step towards revolution. It is 
precisely autonomy which enables a nation forcibly retained 
within the boundaries of a given stale to constitute itself com¬ 
pletely as a nation, to gather, to ascertain and organize its 
forces, and to select the most opportune moment for a declara¬ 
tion ... in the “Norwegian” spirit: We, the autonomous parlia¬ 
ment of such and such a nation, or of such and such a ter¬ 
ritory, declare that the Emperor of all the Russians has ceased 
to be King of Poland, etc. To this it is usually “objected” that 
such questions are decided by wars and not by declarations. 
True: in the vast majority of cases they are decided by wars 
(just as the question of the forms of government of big states 
in the vast majority of cases is decided only by wars and rev¬ 
olutions). However, it would do no harm to reflect: is such an 
“objection” to the political program of a revolutionary party 
logical? Are we opposed to wars and revolutions on behalf of 
what is just and beneficial for the proletariat, on behalf of de¬ 
mocracy and Socialism? 

“But we cannot be in favour of a war between great na¬ 
tions, in favour of the slaughter of twenty million people for 
the sake of the problematical liberation of a small nation with 
a population of perhaps ten or twenty millions I” No, of course 
we cannot! But not because we throw out of our program com¬ 
plete national equality, but because the interests of the de¬ 
mocracy of one country must be subordinated to the interests of 
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the democracy of several and of all countries. Lei us assume 
that between two great monarchies there is a little monarchy 
whose kinglet is “bound” by blood and other ties to the mon- 
archs of both neighbouring countries. Let us further assume 
that the declaration of a republic in the little country and the 
expulsion of its monarch would in practice lead to a war be¬ 
tween the two neighbouring great nations for the restoration 
of some monarch or other in the little country. There is no 
doubt that in this case all international Social-Democracy, as 
well as the really internationalist section of Social-Democracy 
in the little country, would be opposed to substituting a re¬ 
public for the monarchy. The substitution of a republic for a 
monarchy is not an absolute, but one of the democratic de¬ 
mands, a demand subordinated to the interests of democracy 
(and still more, of course, to the interests of the Socialist pro¬ 
letariat) as a whole. In all probability a case like this would 
not give rise to the slightest disagreement between Social- 
Democrats in any country. But if any Social-Democrat were to 
propose on these grounds that the demand for a republic be 
deleted altogether from the program of international Social-De¬ 
mocracy, he would certainly be looked upon as insane He 
would be told that the elementary logical difference between 
the particular and the general must not be forgotten. 

This example brings us, from a somewhat different angle, to 
the question of the internationalist education of the working 
class. Can such education—about the necessity and urgent im¬ 
portance of which differences of opinion among the Zimmer- 
wald Lefts 1 are inconceivable—be concretely identical in great, 
oppressing nations and in small, oppressed nations, in annexing 
nations and in annexed nations? 

Obviously not. The way to the one goal—to complete 
equality, to the closest intimacy and the subsequent amal¬ 
gamation of all nations—obviously proceeds here by different 
routes in each concrete case; in the same way, let us say, as 
the route to a point in the middle of a given page lies towards 

1 Zimmerwdld Lefts —the Left group formed by Lenin at the First 
International Conference of Internationalists convened in September 1015, 
at Ziminerwald. The Zimmerwald Lefts united the revolutionary elements 
in the international Socialist movement .—Ed 
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the left from one edge and towards the right from the opposite 
edge. If a Social-Democrat belonging to a great, oppressing, an¬ 
nexing nation, while advocating the amalgamation of nations 
in general, were to forget even for one moment that “his” 
Nicholas II, “his” Wilhelm, George, Poincare, etc., also stands 
for amalgamation with small nations (by means of annexa¬ 
tions)—Nicholas II being tor “amalgamation” with Galicia, 
Wilhelm II for “amalgamation” with Belgium, etc.—such a So- 
ciahDemocrat would be a ridiculous doctrinaire in theory and 
an abettor of imperialism in practice. 

The weight of emphasis m the internationalist education of 
the workers of the oppressing countries must necessarily con¬ 
sist in advocating and urging them to demand freedom of 
secession tor oppressed countries. Without this there can be 
no internationalism. It is our right and duty to treat every So¬ 
cial-Democrat of an oppressing nation who fails to conduct 
such propaganda as an imperialist and a scoundrel. This is an 
absolute demand, even if the chance of secession being possible 
and “feasible” before the introduction of Socialism be only one 
in a thousand. 

It is our duty to educate the workers to be “indifferent” to 
national distinctions. There is no doubt about that. But not to 
be indifferent in the spirit of the annexationists . A member of 
an oppressing nation must be “indifferent” to whether small 
nations belong to his state or to a neighbouring state or to 
themselves, according to where their sympathies lie: if he is 
not “indifferent” in this way he is not a Social-Democrat. 
To he an internationalist Social-Democrat one must not think 
only of one’s own nation, but must place the interests of all 
nations, their general liberty and equality, above one's own 
nation . In “theory” everyone agrees with this, but in practice 
an annexationist indifference is displayed. Herein lies the root 
of the evil. 

On the other hand, a Social-Democrat belonging to a small 
nation must emphasize in his agitation on the .second 
word in our general formula: “voluntary union ’ of na¬ 
tions. He may, without violating his duties as an interna¬ 
tionalist, be in favour either of the political independence of 
his nation or of its inclusion in a neighbouring state X, Y, Z, etc. 
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But in all cases he must tight against small-nation narrow-mind¬ 
edness, insularity and aloofness, he must fight for the recogn L 
lion ot the whole and the general, for the subordination of the 
interests of the particular to the interests of the general. 

People who have not gone thoroughly info the question 
think that there is a “contradiction” in Social-Democrats of 
oppressing nations insisting on “freedom of secession” while 
Social-Democrats of oppressed nations insist on “freedom of 
union” However, a little reflection will show that there is 
not, nor can there be, any other road leading from the given 
situation to internationalism and the amalgamation of nation^ 
any other road to this goal. ... 

0 ENGELS’ LETTER TO KAUTSKY 

In his pamphlet Socialism and Colonial Politics (Berlin,. 
1907) Kautsky, who was then still a Marxist, published a letter 
written to him by Engels, dated September 12, 1882, which is 
extremely interesting in relation to the question under discus 
sion. Here is the principal part of that letter: 

. . In iny opinion the colonies proper, i e the countries, 
occupied by a European population, Canada, the Cape, Austra¬ 
lia, will all become independent; on the other hand, the coun- 
Iries inhabited by a native population, which are simply sub¬ 
jugated, India, Algiers, the Dutch, Portuguese and Spanisli 
possessions, must be taken over for the time being by the pro¬ 
letariat and led as rapidly as possible towards independence, 
lfow this process will develop it is difficult to say, India will 
perhaps, indeed very probably, make a revolution, and as the 
proletariat emancipating itself cannot conduct any colonial wars, 
this would have to be given f ull scope; this, of course, would 
not pass off without all sorts of destruction, but that sort of 
thing is inseparable from all revolutions. The same might alsn 
lake place elsewhere, e.g., in Algiers and Egypt, and would cer¬ 
tainly be the best thing for us. We shall have enough to do at 
home. Once Europe is reorganized, and North America, that 
will furnish such colossal power and such an example that the 
semi-civilized countries will follow in their wake of their own 
accord. Economic needs alone will be responsible for this. But 
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as to what social and political phases these countries will then 
have to pass through before they likewise arrive at Socialist 
organization, v*e today can only advance rather idle hypoth¬ 
eses, I think. One thing alone is certain: the victorious pro¬ 
letariat can force no blessings of any kind upon any foreign 
nation without undermining its own victory by so doing. 
Which, of course, by no means excludes defensive wars ot 
various kinds. . . 

Engels by no means supposes that "economics” will ol it* 
self and directly remove all difficulties. An economic revolu¬ 
tion will be a stimulus to all peoples to tend towards Socialism, 
but at the same time revolutions—against tlie Socialist stale— 
and wars are possible. Politics will inevitably adapt itself to 
economics, but not immediately and smoothly, not simply not 
directly. Engels mentions as “certain’ 1 only one, absolutely in¬ 
ternationalist, principle, which he applies to all “foreign na¬ 
tions,” i.e., not to colonial nations only, namely: to force bless¬ 
ings upon them would mean to undermine the victory oi the 
proletariat. 

The proletariat will not become holy and immune from er¬ 
rors and weaknesses merely by virtue of the fact that it has 
carried out the social revolution. But possible errors (and 
selfish interest- attempts to ride on the back of others) will 
inevitably cause it to appreciale this truth. 

We Left Zimmerwaldists are all convinced of what Kaut- 
sky, for example, was convinced of before his desertion in 1911 
from Marxism to the defence of chauvinism, namely, that the 
Socialist revolution is quite possible in the very near future — 
“any day,” as Kautsky himself once put it. National antipathies 
wall not disappear so quickly: the hatred—and perfectly legit¬ 
imate hatred—of an oppressed nation for its oppressor wilt 
continue for a while; it will evaporate only after the victory of 
Socialism and after the final establishment of completely demo¬ 
cratic relations between nations. If we desire to be faithful 
to Socialism we must educate the masses in internationalism 
now, which is impossible in oppressing nations without preach¬ 
ing freedom of secession lor oppressed nations. 

Autumn, 1916 


20 * 



IMPERIALISM AND THE SPLIT IN SOCIALISM 


Is there any connection between imperialism and that 
monstrous and disgusting victory which opportunism (in the 
form of social-chauvinism) has gained over the labour move¬ 
ment in Europe? 

This is the fundamental question of modern Socialism And 
having in our Party literature fully established, first, the im¬ 
perialist character of our epoch and of the present war, and, 
second, the inseparable historical connection between social- 
chauvinism and opportunism, as well as the intrinsic similarity 
of their political ideology, we can and must proceed to analyse 
this fundamental question. 

We must begin with as precise and full a definition of im¬ 
perialism as possible Imperialism is a specific historical stage of 
capitalism. Its specific character is threefold: imperialism is 
1) monopoly capitalism; 2) parasitic, or decaying capitalism; 
3) moribund capitalism. The substitution of monopoly for free 
competition is the fundamental economic feature, the quintes¬ 
sence of imperialism. Monopoly manifests itself in five prin¬ 
cipal forms: 1) cartels, syndicates and trusts—the concentration 
of production has reached a stage which gives rise to these 
monopolistic combinations of capitalist; 2) the monopolistic 
position of the big hanks—three, four or five gigantic banks 
manipulate the whole economic life of America, France, Ger¬ 
many; 3) seizure of the sources of raw material by the trusts 
and the financial oligarchy (finance capital is monopolistic in¬ 
dustrial capital merged with bank capital); 4) the (economic) 
partition of the world by the international cartels has begun 
Such international cartels, which command the entire world 
markcl and divide it “amicably*’ among themselves—until war 
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re-divides it—already number over one hundreds The export 
ot capital, a highly characteristic phenomenon distinct from 
the export of commodities under non-monopoly capitalism, is 
closely connected with the economic and territorial-political 
partition of the world; 5) the territorial partition of the world 
(colonies) is completed. 

Imperialism, as the highest stage of capitalism in America 
and Europe, and later in Asia, fully developed in the period 
1898-1914: the Spanish-Amorican War (1898), the Anglo-Boer 
War (1900-02), the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05) and the 
economic crisis in Europe in 1900 are the chief historical 
landmarks in the new era ot world history. 

The fact that imperialism is parasitic or decaying capitalism 
is manifested first of all in the tendency to decay characteristic 
of every monopoly under the system of private ownership ot 
the means of production. The difference between the demo¬ 
cratic republican and the reactionary monarchist imperialist 
bourgeoisie is obliterated precisely because they are both rot¬ 
ting alive (which by no means precludes an extraordinarily 
rapid development of capitalism in individual branches of in¬ 
dustry, in individual countries, and in individual periods). Sec¬ 
ondly, the decay of capitalism is manifested in the creation of 
a huge stratum of rentiers, capitalists who live by “clipping 
coupons.” In each of the four leading imperialist countries— 
England, U.S.A., France and Germany—capital in securities 
amounts to one hundred or one hundred fifty billion francs, 
from which each country derives an annual income of no less 
than five to eight billions. Thirdly, capital export is parasitism 
raised to the second power. Fourthly, “finance capital tends 
towards domination, not towards freedom.” Political reaction 
all along the line is a concomitant of imperialism. Corruption, 
bribery on a huge scale, and gigantic frauds of all kinds. 
Fifthly, the exploitation of oppressed nations that is inseparably 
connected with annexations, and especially the exploitation of 
colonies by a handful of “Great” Powers, transforms the “civ¬ 
ilized” world more and more into a parasite on the body of 
hundreds of millions of uncivilized people. The Roman pro¬ 
letarian lived at the expense of society. Modern society lives 
at the expense of the modern proletarian. Marx specially 
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stressed this profound observation of Sismondi. Imperialism 
somewhat changes the situation. A privileged upper stratum 
of the proletariat in the imperialist countries lives partly at 
the expense of hundreds of millions of members of uncivilized 
nations. 

It is clear why imperialism is moribund capitalism, capital¬ 
ism in transition to Socialism: monopoly, which grows out of 
capitalism, is already capitalism dying out, the beginning of its 
transition to Socialism. The tremendous socialization of labour 
by imperialism (what the apologists —the bourgeois econo¬ 
mists—call “interlocking”) means the same thing. 

Advancing this definition of imperialism brings us into com¬ 
plete contradiction to K. Kaulsky, who refuses to regard im¬ 
perialism as a “phase of capitalism,” and who defines imperial¬ 
ism as the policy “preferred” by finance capital, as a tendency 
on the part of “industrial” countries to annex “agrarian” coun¬ 
tries. 1 Kautsky's definition is thoroughly false from the theoret¬ 
ical standpoint. What distinguishes imperialism is the rule not 
of industrial capital but of finance capital, the striving to an¬ 
nex not agrarian countries particularly, but every kind of coun¬ 
try. Kautsky divorces imperialist politics from imperialist eco¬ 
nomics, he divorces monopoly in politics from monopoly in 
economics in order to pave the way for his vulgar bourgeois 
reformism, such as “disarmament,” “ultra-imperialism” and 
similar nonsense. The aim and object of this theoretical falsity 
is to gloss over the most profound contradictions of imperial¬ 
ism and thus to justify the theory of “unity” with the apologists 
of imperialism, the frank social-chauvinists and opportunists. 

We have dealt at sufficient length with Kautsky’s rupture 
with Marxism on this point m the Sotsial-Demokrat and the 
Komnmnist. Our Russian Kautskyans, the supporters of the 
Organization Committee, 2 headed by Axelrod and Spectator, 
including even Martov, and to a large degree Trotsky, pre- 

1 ‘‘Imperialism is the product of highly developed industrial capital¬ 
ism It consists in the tendency of every industrial capitalist nation 
to subjugate and annex ever larger agrarian territories, irrespective 
of the nations that populate them’’ (Kautsky in Neue Zeit, September 
11 , 1014 ) 

2 The reference here is to Ihe directing body of the so-called August 
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terred tacitly to ignore the question of Kautskyism as a trend. 
They did not dare defend what Kautsky had written during the 
war and confined themselves either to simply praising Kautsky 
(Axelrod in his German pamphlet, which ;he Organizatnn 
Committee has promised to publish in Russian) or to quoting 
private letters of Kautsky (Spectator), in which he asserts tint 
he belongs to the opposition and jesuitically tries to nullity his 
chauvinist declarations. 

It should be noted that Kautsky’s “conception” of imperial¬ 
ism—which is tantamount to embellishing imperialism—is a 
retrogression not only compared with Hilferding s Finance 
Capital (no matter how assiduously Hilferding now defends 
Kautsky and “unity” with the social-chauvinists!) but also com¬ 
pared with the social-liberal, J. A. Hobson. This English econo¬ 
mist, who in no way claims to be a Marxist, much more pro¬ 
foundly defines imperialism and reveals its contradictions in 
his work of 1902. 1 This is what this writer (in whose book 
nearly all Kautsky’s pacifist and “conciliatory” banalities may 
be found) wrote on the highly important question of the para¬ 
sitic nature of imperialism; . 

In Hobson’s opinion, two sets of circumstances weakened 
;he power of the old empires: 1) “economic parasitism/’ and 
2) formation of armies from dependent peoples. “The first 
mentioned circumstance is: the habit of economic parasitism, 
by. which the ruling state has used its provinces, colonies, and 
dependencies in order to enrich its ruling class and to bribe 
its lower classes into acquiescence.” 

Concerning the second circumstance, Hobson writes 

“One of the strangest symptoms of the blindness of im¬ 
perialism [this song about the “blindness” of imperialists comes 
more appropriately from the social-liberal Hobson than from 
the “Marxist” Kautsky] is the reckless indifference with which 
Great Britain, France and other imperialist nations are embarking 
on this perilous dependence. Great Britain has gone farthest. 
Most of the fighting by which we have won our Indian Empire 
has been done by natives; in India, as more recently in Egypt, 

Bloc of anti-Bolshevik groups and trends organized by L Trotsky m 
August 1912 which fought against Lenin.— Ed . 

1 J A. Hobson, Imperialism, London, 1902. 
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great standing armies are placed under British command¬ 
ers; almost all the fighting associated with our African 
dominions, except in the southern part, has been done for us 
by natives.” 

The prospect of the partition of China elicited from Hobson 
the following economic appraisal: “The greater part of Western 
Europe might then assume the appearance and character already 
exhibited by tracts of country in the South of England, in the 
Riviera, and in the tourist-ridden or residential parts of Italy 
and Switzerland, little clusters of wealthy aristocrats drawing 
dividends and pensions from the Far East, with a somewhat 
larger group of professional retainers and tradesmen and a 
large body of personal servants and workers in the transport 
trade and in the final stages of production of more perishable 
goods: all the main arterial industries would have disappeared, 
the staple foods and manufactures flowing in as a tribute lrom 
Asia and Atrica..., We have foreshadowed the possibility of 
even a larger alliance of Western States, a European federation 
of Great Powers which, so far from forwarding the cause of 
world civilization, might introduce the gigantic peril of a West¬ 
ern parasitism, a group of advanced industrial nations, whose 
upper classes drew vast tribute from Asia and Africa, with 
which they supported great tame masses of retainers, no longer 
engaged in the staple industries of agriculture and manufac¬ 
ture, but kept in the performance of personal or minoi in 
duslrial services under the control of a new financial aristoc¬ 
racy. Let those who would scout such a theory [he should 
have said: prospect] as undeserving of consideration, examine 
the economic and social conditions of districts in Southern 
England today which arc already reduced to this condition, and 
reflect upon the vast extension of such a system which might 
he rendered feasible by the subjection of China to the economic 
control of similar groups of financiers, investors, and political 
and business officials, draining the greatest potential reservoir 
of profit the world has ever known, in order to consume it in 
Europe. The situation is far too complex, the play of world 
iorces far too incalculable, to render this or any other single 
interpretation of the future very probable: but the influences 
which govern the imperialism of Western Europe today are 
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moving in this direction, and, unless counteracted or diverted* 
make towards some such consummation.” 

Hobson, the social-liberal, fails to see that this “counter¬ 
action” can be offered only by the revolutionary proletariat 
and only in the form of a social revolution. Hut then he is a 
social-liberal I Nevertheless, as early as 1902 lie had **n excel¬ 
lent insight into the meaning and significance of a “United 
States of Europe” (be it said for the benefit of Trotsky the 
Kautskyanl) and of all that is now being glossed ovei by the 
hypocritical Kautskyans of various countries, namely, that the 
opportunists (Social-chauvinists) are working hand in hand 
with the imperialist bourgeoisie precisely towards creating an 
imperialist Europe on the backs of Asia and Africa, and that 
objectively the opportunists are a section of the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie and of certain strata of the working class who have been 
bribed out of imperialist super-profits and converted into 
watchdogs of capitalism and corrupters of the labour movement. 

We have repeatedly pointed, both in articles and in the res¬ 
olutions of our Parly, to this most profound connection, the 
economic connection, between the imperialist bourgeoisie and 
the opportunism which is now victorious (will it he for long?) 
in the labour movement. It is from this, incidentally, that we 
drew the conclusion that a split with the social-chauvinists was 
inevitable. Our Kautskyans preferred to evade the question! 
Martov, for instance, uttered in his lectures a sophistry which 
in the Bulletin of the Foreign Secretariat of the Organization 
Committee (No. 4, April 10, 1916) is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing way: 

.. The cause of revolutionary Social-Democracy would 
he in a sad, even a hopeless plight if those groups of workers 
who in mental development approach most closely to the ‘in¬ 
telligentsia’ and the more highly skilled groups of workers 
fatally drifted 1 away from it towards opportunism. . 

By means of the silly “fatally” and a certain sleight-of- 
hand, the fact that certain groups of workers have already 
drifted away to opportunism and to the imperialist bourgeoisie 
is evaded I And all that the sophists of the O.G. want is to evade 
this fact! They confine themselves to that “official optimism” 
which the Kautskyan Hilferding and many others flaunt at the 



present time: objective conditions guarantee the unity of the 
proletariat and the victory of the revolutionary tendency I We 
are “optimists” with regard to the proletariat! 

But as a matter of fact all these Kautskyans—Hilferding, 
the O.C.-ists, Martov and Co.—are optimists ... with regard 
to opportunism. That is the whole point! 

The proletariat is the child of capitalism—of world capital¬ 
ism, and not only of European capitalism, not only of imperial¬ 
ist capitalism. On a world scale, fifty years sooner or fifty 
years later—from the standpoint of the world scale the ques¬ 
tion is a minor one—the “proletariat” of course “will he” 
united, and revolutionary Social-Democracy will “inevitably” 
be victorious within it. But this is not the point, Messrs, the 
Kautskyans. The point is that at the present time, in the im¬ 
perialist countries of Europe, you are fawning on the oppor¬ 
tunists, who are alien to the proletariat as a class, who are the 
servants, the agents and the vehicles of the influence of the 
bourgeoisie, and unless the labour movement rids itself of them, 
it will remain a bourgeois labour movement. Your advocacy 
of “unity” with the opportunists, with the Legiens and Davids, 
the Plekhanovs, the Chkhenkclis and Potresovs, etc., is, objec¬ 
tively, a defence of the enslavement of the workers by the im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie with the aid of its best agents in the labour 
movement. The victory of revolutionary Social-Democracy on 
a world scale is absolutely inevitable, only it is moving and will 
move, is proceeding and will proceed, against you, it will be a 
victory over you. 

These two tendencies, one might even say two parties, in 
the present-day labour movement, which in 1914-16 so obvi¬ 
ously parted ways all over the world, were traced by Engels 
and Marx in England throughout the course of many decades , 
roughly from 1858 to 1892. 

Neither Marx nor Engels lived to see the imperialist epoch 
of world capitalism, which began not earlier than 1898-1900. 
But it has been a peculiar feature of England that even in the 
middle of the nineteenth century she already revealed at least 
two highly outstanding characteristics of imperialism: 1) vast 
colonies, and 2) monopoly profit (due to her monopolistic po¬ 
sition in the world market). In both respects England at that 
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lime was an exception among capitalist countries, and Marx 
and Engels, analysing this exception, quite clearly and definitely 
indicated its connection with the (temporary) victory of op¬ 
portunism in the English labour movement. 

In a letter to Marx dated October 7, 1858, Engels wrote: 

.. The English proletariat is becoming more and more bour¬ 
geois, so that this most bourgeois of all nations is apparently 
aiming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy 
and a bourgeois proletariat as well as a bourgeoisie. Fir a na¬ 
tion which exploits the whole world this is of course to a cer¬ 
tain extent justifiable.’ 1 In a letter to Sorge dated September 21, 
1872, Engels informs him that Hales kicked up a big row in 
the Federal Council of the International and secured a vote of 
censure on Marx tor saying that ‘‘the English labour leaders 
had sold themselves.” Marx wrote to Sorge on August 4, 1874: 

" As to the urban workers here (in England), it is a pity that 
the whole pack of leaders did not get into parliament. This 
would be the surest way of getting rid of the whole lot.” In 
a letter to Marx dated August 11, 1881, Engels speaks about 
“those very worst English ones [trade unions] which allow 
themselves to be led by men sold to, or at least paid by the 
bourgeoisie.” In a letter to Kautsky, dated September 12, 1882, 
Engels wrote: “You ask me what the English workers think 
about colonial policy. Well, exactly the same as they think 
about politics in general. There is no workers’ party here, there 
are only Conservatives and Liberal-Radicals, and the workers 
gaily share the feast of England's monopoly of the world 
market and the colonies.” 2 

On December 7, 1889, Engels wrote to Sorge: “The most 
repulsive thing here [in England] is the bourgeois ‘respectabil¬ 
ity’ which has grown deep into the bones of the workers.. .. 
Even Tom Mann, whom I regard as the finest of them all, is fond 
of mentioning that he will be lunching with the Lord Mayor. 
If one compares this with the French, one can see what a rev- 

1 Marx-Engels Selected Correspondence , pp. 115-16.— Ed 

2 Ibid., p. 399. Lenin quotes this letter from Kautsky’s Socialism and 
Colonial Policy, where Kautsky makes a deliberate omission. In the 
original letter Engels wrote: “the same as they think about politics in 
general: the same as what the bourgeois think” The words here italicized 
were omitted by Kautsky.— Ed 
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olution is good for alter all.” 1 In a letter dated April 19, 1890: 
“But under the surface the movement [of the working class in 
England] is going on, it is seizing ever wider sections of the 
workers and mostly just among the hitherto stagnant lowest 
[Engels’ italics] masses, and the day is no longer far off when 
this mass will suddenly find itself, when the fact that it is this 
colossal self-impelled mass will dawn upon it. .. ” 2 On 
March 4, 1891: “The failure of the collapsed Dockers’ Union; 
the old conservative trade unions, rich and therefore cowardly, 
remain alone on the field...September 14, 1891: at the New¬ 
castle Trade Union Congress the old unionists, opponents of the 
eight-hour day, were defeated and “the bourgeois papers rec¬ 
ognize the defeat of the bourgeois labour party” 3 [Engels’ italics 
throughout].... 

That these ideas, which were repeated by Engels over the 
course of decades, were also expressed by him publicly, in the 
press, is proven by his preface to the second edition of The 
Condition of the Working Class ui England 9 1892. Here he 
speaks of an “aristocracy in the working class,” of a “privileged 
minority of the workers,” in contradistinction to the “broad 
masses of the workers.” “A small, privileged, protected minor¬ 
ity” of the working class alone was “permanently benefited” 
by the privileged position of England in 1848-08, whereas “the 
great bulk of them experienced at best but a temporary im¬ 
provement.” “With the breakdown of that [England’s in¬ 
dustrial] monopoly, the English working class will lose that 
privileged position....” The members of the “New Unionism,” 
the unions of the unskilled workers, “had this immense ad¬ 
vantage, that their minds were virgin soil, entirely free from 
the inherited ‘respectable’ bourgeois prejudices which hampered 
the brains of the better situated ‘old’ Unionists....” “The 
so-called labour representatives [in England] are those who are 
forgiven for belonging to the working class because they arc 
themselves ready to drown this quality in the ocean of their 
liberalism. . . 

We have deliberately quoted the direct statements of Marx 

1 Ibid , p 461 — Ed. 

* Ibid . p 468— Ed. 

3 Ibid , p 488 - Ed, 
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and Engels at rather great length in order that the reader may 
study them as a whole. And they must be studied, they are 
worth pondering over. For they are the pivot of the tactics in 
the labour movement that are dictated by the objective condi¬ 
tions of the imperialist epoch. 

Here, too, Kautsky has already attempted to “fog the issue’’ 
and to substitute for Marxism a sentimental spirit of concilia¬ 
tion with the opportunists. Arguing against the avowed and 
naive social-imperialists (like Lensch) who justify Germany s 
participation in the war as a means of destroying England’s 
monopoly, Kautsky “corrects” this obvious falsehoo t by an¬ 
other equally obvious falsehood. Instead of a cynical falsehood 
he employs a suave falsehood! The industrial monopoly cf 
England, lie says, has long ago been broken, has long ago been 
destroyed, and there is nothing left to destroy. 

Why is this argument false? 

Because, firstly, it overlooks England's colonial monopoly. 
Yet Engels, as we have seen, pointed to this very clearly as 
early as 1882, thirty-tour years ago! Although England's in 
dustrial monopoly may have been destroyed, her colonial 
monopoly not only remains, but has become extremely accen¬ 
tuated, for the whole world is already divided up! By means 
of this suave lie Kautsky smuggles in the bourgeois-pacihst 
and opportunist-philistine idea that “there is nothing to fight 
about.” On the contrary, not only have the capitalists some¬ 
thing to fight about now, but they cannot help fighting if they 
want to preserve capitalism, for without a forcible redivision 
of colonies the new imperialist countries cannot obtain the priv¬ 
ileges enjoyed by the older (and less powerful) imperialist 
powers. 

Secondly, why does England’s monopoly explain the (tem¬ 
porary) victory of opportunism in England? Because monopoly 
yields super-profits, i.e., a surplus of profits over and above 
the capitalist profits that are normal and customary all over the 
world. The capitalists can devote a part (and not a small one, 
at that!) of these super-profits to bribe their own workers, to 
create something like an alliance (remember the famous “al¬ 
liances” of the English trade unions with their employers de¬ 
scribed by the Webbs) between the workers of a given nation 
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and their capitalists against the other countries. England’s in¬ 
dustrial monopoly was already destroyed by the end of the 
nineteenth century. This is beyond dispute. But how did this 
destruction take place? Was it in such a way that all monopoly 
disappeared v 

If this were so, Kautsky's “theory” of conciliation (with the 
opportunists) would to a certain extent be justified. But as a 
matter of fact it is not so. Imperialism is monopoly capitalism. 
Every cartel, trust, syndicate, every giant bank is a monopoly. 
Super-profits have not disappeared; they still remain. The ex¬ 
ploitation of all other countries by one privileged, financially 
wealthy country remains and has become more intense. A 
handful of wealthy countries—there are only four of them, if 
we mean independent, really gigantic, “modern” wealth: Eng¬ 
land, France, the United States and Germany—have developed 
monopoly to vast proportions, they obtain super-profits amount¬ 
ing to hundreds of millions, if not billions, they “ride on the 
backs” of hundreds and hundreds of millions of people in other 
countries and light among themselves for the division of the 
particularly rich, particularly fat and particularly easy spoils. 

This in fact is the economic and political essence of im¬ 
perialism, the profound contradictions of which Kautsky cov¬ 
ers up instead of exposing. 

The bourgeoisie of an imperialist “Great” Power can 
economically bribe the upper strata of “its” workers by devoting 
a hundred million francs a year or so to this purpose, for its 
super -profits most likely amount to about a billion. And how 
this little sop is distributed among the labour ministers, “la¬ 
bour representatives” (remember Engels’ splendid analysis 
of this term), labour members of War Industry Committees, 
labour officials, workers belonging to the narrow craft unions* 
office employees, etc., etc., is a secondary question. 

Between 1848 and 1868, and to a certain extent even later* 
England alone enjoyed a monopoly: that is why opportunism 
could prevail in England for decades. There were no other 
countries possessing either very rich colonies or an industrial 
monopoly. 

The last third of the nineteenth century was marked by the 
transition to the new imperialist epoch. Monopoly is enjoyed 
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by the finance capital not oi one, but of several, though very 
few, Great Powers. (In Japan and Russia the monopoly of mil¬ 
itary power, vast territories, or special facilities for robbing 
minority nationalities, China, etc., partly supplements, partly 
takes the place of the monopoly of modern up-to-date finance 
capital.) This difference explains why England’s monopolistic 
position could remain unchallenged for decades. The monopoly 
of modern finance capital is being frantically challenged; the 
epoch of imperialist wars has begun. Formerly the working 
class of one country could be bribed and corrupted for decades. 
Now this is improbable, if not impossible. But on the other 
hand, every imperialist ‘ Great” Power can and does bribe 
smaller (compared with 1848-68 in England) strata of the “la¬ 
bour aristocracy.” Formerly a “ bourgeois labour party to use 
Engels’ remarkably profound expression, 'could be formed 
only in one country, because it alone enjoyed a monopoly, but 
could be formed for a long time. Now a “bourgeois labour 
party” is inevitable and typical in all imperialist countries; but 
in view of the desperate struggle they are waging for the divi¬ 
sion of spoils, it is improbable that such a party can prevail for 
long in a number of countries. For the trusts, the financial 
oligarchy, high prices, etc., while permitting the bribery of a 
handful of people in the upper layers, are increasingly oppress¬ 
ing, crushing, ruining and torturing the mass of the proletariat 
and the semi-proletariat. 

On the one hand, there is the tendency of the bourgeoisie 
and the opportunists to convert a handful of very rich and priv¬ 
ileged nations into “eternal” parasites on the body of the rest 
of mankind, to “rest on the laurels” of the exploitation of 
Negroes, Hindus, etc., keeping them in subjection with the aid 
of the excellent technique of extermination provided by modern 
militarism. On the other hand, there is the tendency of the 
masses, who are more oppressed than ever and who bear the 
whole brunt of imperialist wars, to cast off this yoke and to 
overthrow the bourgeoisie. It is in the struggle between these 
two tendencies that the history of the labour movement will 
inevitably develop from now on. For the first tendency is not 
accidental, but “based” on economics. The bourgeoisie has al¬ 
ready begotten, fostered and secured for itself “bourgeois la- 



J)Our parties” of social-chauvinists in all countries. The differ¬ 
ence between a definitely formed party, like that of Bissolati 
in Italy, for example, a party that is fully social-imperialist, and 
Jet us say, the semi-formed party of the Potresovs, Gvozdevs, 
Bulkins, Chkheidzes, Skobelevs, and Co. which is nearly a 
party, is an immaterial difference. The important thing is that 
the economic desertion of a stratum of the labour aristocracy 
to the bourgeoisie has matured and become an accomplished 
fact; and this economic fact, this shifting of the relations be¬ 
tween classes, will find political form, in one shape or another, 
without any particular “labour.” 

On the economic basis referred to, the political n.dilutions 
of modern capitalism—press, parliament, trade unions, con¬ 
gresses, etc.—have created political privileges and sops for the 
respectful, meek, reformist and patriotic office employees and 
workers corresponding to the economic privileges and sops. 
Lucrative and soft jobs in the Cabinet or on the War Industry 
Committee, in Parliament and on diverse committees, on the 
editorial staffs of “respectable,” legally published newspapers 
or on the management councils of no less respectable and 
“bourgeois law-abiding” trade unions—these are the baits 
by which the imperialist bourgeoisie attracts and rewards 
the representatives and adheients of the “bourgeois labour 
parties.” 

The mechanics of political democracy work in the' same 
direction. Nothing in our limes can be done without elections, 
nothing can be done without the masses. And in this era of 
printing and parliamentarism it is impossible to gain the fol¬ 
lowing of the masses without a widely-ramified, systematically- 
managed, well-equipped system of flattery, lies, fraud, juggling 
with popular catchwords and promising reforms and blessings 
to the workers right and left—as long as they renounce the 
revolutionary struggle lor the overthrow of the bourgeoisie. 

I would call this system Lloyd-Gcorgeism, after the name of one 
of the foremost and most dexterous representatives of this sys¬ 
tem in the classic land of the “bourgeois labour party,” the Eng¬ 
lish Minister, Lloyd George. A first-class bourgeois man-of- 
affairs, an astute politician, a popular orator who will deliver 
.any speeches you like, even r-r-revolutionary ones, to a la- 
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hour audience, and a man who is capable of obtaining fairly 
large-sized sops for the obedient workers in the shape of so¬ 
cial reforms (insurance, etc.), Lloyd George serves the bour¬ 
geoisie splendidly, 1 and serves it precisely among the workers, 
brings its influence precisely to the proletariat, to the place 
where it is most needed and where it is most difficult to capture 
the masses morally. 

And is there such a great difference between Lloyd George 
and the Scheidemanns, Legiens, Hendersons and Hyndmans, 
Plekhanovs, Renaudels and Co? Of the latter, it may be ob¬ 
jected, some will return to the revolutionary Socialism of Marx. 
This is possible, but it is an insignificant difference in degree, 
if the question is regarded from its political, i.e,, its mass as¬ 
pect. Certain individuals among the present-day social-chau¬ 
vinist leaders may return to the proletariat. But the social- 
chauvinist or (what is the same thing) opportunist tendency 
can neither disappear nor “return” to the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat. Wherever Marxism is popular among the workers, 
this political tendency, this “bourgeois labour party,” will 
swear by the name of Marx. It cannot be prohibited from doing 
this, just as a trading firm cannot be prohibited from using any 
particular label, sign, or advertisement. It has always been 
the case in history that after the death of revolutionary leaders 
who were popular among the oppressed classes, their enemies 
have attempted to appropriate their names so as to deceive the 
oppressed classes. 

The fact is that “bourgeois labour parties,” as a political 
phenomenon, have already been formed in all the foremost 
capitalist countries, and that unless a determined and ruthless 
struggle is waged all along the line against these parties—or 
groups, tendencies, etc., it is all the same—there can be no ques¬ 
tion of a struggle against imperialism, or of Marxism, or of 
a Socialist labour movement. The Chkheidze fraction, 2 Nashe 

1 I recently read in an English magazine an article by a Tory, a 
political opponent of Lloyd George, entitled “Lloyd George from the 
standpoint of a Tory.’* The war opened the eyes of this opponent and 
made him realize what an excellent servant of the bourgeoisie this Lloyd 
George is I The Tories have made peace with him I 

8 The reference is to the group of Menshevik deputies in the Fourth 
State Duma headed by Chkheidze — Ed. 
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Dyelo and Golos Truda f in Russia, and the O.C.-ists abroad are 
nothing but varieties of one such party. There is not the slight¬ 
est reason for thinking that these parties will disappear before 
the social revolution. On the contrary, the nearer the revolution 
approaches, the more strongly it flares up and the more sudden 
and violent the transitions and leaps in its progress, the 
greater will be the part played in the labour movement by the 
struggle of the revolutionary mass stream against the opportun¬ 
ist petty-bourgeois stream. Kautskyism is not an independent 
current, because it has no hold either on the masses or on the 
privileged stratum which has deserted to the bourgeoisie. But 
the danger of Kautskyism lies in the fact that, utilizing the 
ideology of the past, it endeavours to reconcile the proletariat 
to the “bourgeois labour party,” to preserve the unity of the 
proletariat with that party and thereby enhance the prestige 
of the latter. The masses no longer tollOw the lead of the 
avowed social-chauvinists: Lloyd George has been hissed down 
at workers’ meetings in England; Hyndman has resigned irom 
the Party; the Renaudels and Scheidemanns, the Potresovs and 
Gvozdevs are protected by the police. The masked defence of 
the social-chauvinists by the Kautskyans is much more dan¬ 
gerous. 

One of the most common sophistries of Kautsky is its ref¬ 
erence to the “masses.” We do not want, they say, to break 
away from the masses and mass organizations! But just think 
how Engels put the question. In the nineteenth century the 
“mass organizations” of the English trade unions were on the 
side of the bourgeois labour party. Marx and Engels did not 
reconcile themselves to it on this ground, but exposed it. They 
did not forget, firstly, that the trade union organizations di¬ 
rectly embraced a minority of the proletariat. In England 
then, as in Germany now, not more than one-fifth of the pro¬ 
letariat was organized. It cannot be seriously thought that it is 
possible to organize the majority of the proletariat under capi¬ 
talism. Secondly—and this is the main point—it is not so 
much a question of the size of an organization, as of the real, 
the objective meaning of its policy: does this policy represent 
the masses, does it serve the masses, i. e., does it aim at the 
liberation of the masses from capitalism, or does it represent 
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the interests of the minority, of the minority’s reconciliation 
with capitalism? The latter was true of England in the nine- 
teenth century, and it is true of Germany, etc., now. 

Engels draws a distinction between the “bourgeois labour 
party” of the old trade unions, the privileged minority., and 
the “lowest mass,” the real majority, and he appeals to the 
latter who are not infected by “bourgeois respectability.” This 
is the essence of Marxist tactics! 

We cannot—nor can anybody else—calculate what portion 
of the proletariat is following and will follow the social-chau¬ 
vinists and opportunists. This will be revealed only by the 
struggle, it will be definitely decided only by the Socialist rev¬ 
olution. But we know for certain that the “defenders of the 
fatherland” in the imperialist war represent only a minority. 
And it is therefore our duty, if we wish to remain Socialists, 
to go down lower and deeper , to the real masses. This is the 
whole meaning and the whole content of the struggle against 
opportunism. By exposing the fact that the opportunists and 
social-chauvinists are in reality betraying and selling the inter¬ 
ests of the masses, that they are defending the temporary priv¬ 
ileges of a minority of the workers, that they are the vehicles 
of bourgeois ideas and influences, that they are really allies and 
agents of the bourgeoisie, we teach the masses to realize their 
true political interests, to fight for Socialism and for the revolu¬ 
tion through all the long and painful vicissitudes of imperialist 
wars and imperialist armistices. 

The only Marxist line in the world labour movement is to 
explain to the masses the inevitability and necessity of breaking 
with opportunism, to educate them for revolution by waging 
a merciless struggle against opportunism, to utilize the experi¬ 
ences of the war for the purpose of exposing all the vileness of 
national-liberal labour politics, and not of concealing it. 

In the next article, we shall attempt to sum up the prir** 
cipal features that distinguish this line from Kautskyism. 

Autumn, 191C 
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THE WAR PROGRAM OF THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 


In Holland, Scandinavia and Switzerland, voices are heard 
among the revolutionary Social-Democrats—who are combat¬ 
ing the social-chauvinist lies about “defence of the fatherland” 
in the present imperialist war—in favour of substituting for 
the old point in the Social-Democratic minimum program: 
“militia, or the armed nation,” a new one: “disarmament.” The 
Jugendinternationale (The Youth International) has inaugu¬ 
rated a discussion on this question and has published in No. 3 
an editorial article in favour of disarmament. In R. Grimm’s 
latest theses, we regret to note, there is also a concession to 
the “disarmament” idea. Discussions have been started in the 
periodicals Neues Leben and Vorbote. 

Let us examine the position of the advocates of disarma¬ 
ment. 

I 

The main argument is that the demand for disarmament is 
the clearest, most decisive, most consistent expression of the 
struggle against all militarism and against all war. 

But this main argument is precisely the principal error of 
the advocates of disarmament. Socialists cannot, without ceas¬ 
ing to be Socialists, be opposed to all war. 

In the first place, Socialists have never been, nor can they 
be, opposed to revolutionary wars. The bourgeoisie of the im¬ 
perialist “Great” Powers has become thoroughly reactionary, 
and we regard the war which this bourgeoisie is now waging 
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as a reactionary, slaveowners’ and criminal war. But what 
about a war against this bourgeoisie? For example, a war for 
liberation waged by people who are oppressed by and depend¬ 
ent upon this bourgeoisie, or by colonial peoples, for their in- 
dependence? In the theses of the Internationale group, 1 2 in § 5 r 
we read: “In the era of this unbridled imperialism there can 
be no more national wars of any kind.” This is obviously 
wrong. 

The history of the Twentieth Century, this century of “un¬ 
bridled imperialism,” is replete with colonial wars. But what 
we Europeans, the imperialist oppressors of the majority of the 
peoples of the world, with our habitual, despicable European 
chauvinism, call “colonial wars” are often national wars, or 
national rebellions of those oppressed peoples. One of the main 
features of imperialism is that it accelerates the development of 
capitalism in the most backward countries, and thereby extends 
and intensifies the struggle against national oppression. This 
is a fact. It inevitably follows from this that imperialism must 
often give rise to national wars. Junius* who in her pamphlet 
defends the above-quoted “theses,” says that in the imperialist 
epoch every national war against one of the imperialist Great 
Powers leads to the intervention of another competing imperial¬ 
ist Great Power and thus, every national war is converted into 
an imperialist war. But this argument is also wrong. This mag 
happen, but it does not always happen. Many colonial wars 
in the period between 1900 and 1914 did not follow this road. 
And it would be simply ridiculous if we declared, for instance, 
that after the present war, if it ends in the extreme exhaustion 
of all the belligerents, “there can be no” national, progressive, 
revolutionary wars “whatever,” waged, say, by China in 
alliance with India, Persia, Siam, etc., against the Great 
Powers. 

1 The Internationale group (or Spartacus League)—a group of Left- 
wing revolutionary German Social-Democrats formed at the beginning 
of the First World War (1914-18). The leadership of the group included 
Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, Franz Mehring, Klara Zetkin and oth¬ 
ers. The Internationale group merged with the German Communist Party 
on its foundation, constituting its main corej— Ed. 

2 Junius —nom de plume of Rosa Luxemburg (see footnote to p. 278). 
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To deny all possibility of national wars under imperialism 
is wrong in theory, obviously mistaken historically, and in 
practice is tantamount to European chauvinism: we who be¬ 
long to nations that oppress hundreds of millions of people in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, etc., must tell the oppressed peoples that 
it is “impossible” for them to wage war against “our” nations! 

Secondly, civil wars are also wars. Anyone who recognizes 
the class struggle cannot fail to recognize civil wars, which in 
every class society are the natural, and under certain conditions, 
inevitable continuation, development and intensification of the 
class struggle. All the great revolutions prove this. To repudiate 
civil war, or to forget about it, would mean sinking into ex¬ 
treme opportunism and renouncing the Socialist revolution. 

Thirdly, the victory of Socialism in one country does not 
at one stroke eliminate all war in general. On the contrary, it 
presupposes such wars. The development of capitalism pro¬ 
ceeds extremely unevenly in the various countries It cannot 
be otherwise under the commodity production system. From 
this it follows irrefutably that Socialism cannot achieve victory 
simultaneously in all countries. It will achieve victory first in 
one or several countries, while the others will remain bour¬ 
geois or pre^bourgeois for some time. This must not only create 
friction, but a direct striving on the part of the bourgeoisie 
of other countries to Crush the victorious proletariat of 
the Socialist country. In such cases a war on our part would 
be a legitimate and just war. It would be a war for Socialism, 
for the liberation of other nations from the bourgeoisie. Engels 
was perfectly right when, in his letter to Kautskv Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1882, he openly admitted that it was possible for ah 
ready victorious Socialism to wage “defensive wars.” What 
he had in mind was defence of the victorious proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie of other countries. 

Only after we have overthrown, finally vanquished, and ex¬ 
propriated the bourgeoisie of the whole world, and not only 
of one country, will wars become impossible. And from a sci¬ 
entific point of view it would be utterly wrong and utterly un- 
revolutionary for us to evade or gloss over the most important 
thing, namely, that the most difficult task, the one demanding 
the greatest amount of fighting in the transition to Socialism, 
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is lo crush the resistance of the bourgeoisie. “Social” parsons 
and opportunists are always ready to dream about the future 
peaceful Socialism; but the very thing that distinguishes them 
from revolutionary Social-Democrats is that they refuse to think 
about and reflect on the fierce class struggle and 'class wars that 
are necessary for the achievement of this beautiful future. 

We must not allow ourselves to be led astray by words. The 
term “defence of the fatherland,” for instance, is hateful to 
many, because the avowed opportunists and the Kautskyites 
use it to cover up and gloss over the lies of the bourgeoisie in 
the present predatory war. This is a fact. It does not follow 
from this, however, that we must forget to ponder over the 
meaning of political slogans. Recognizing “defence of the 
fatherland” in the present war is nothing more nor less than 
recognizing it as a “just” war, a war in the interests of the pro¬ 
letariat; nothing more nor Jess, because invasions may occur in 
any war. It would be simply foolish to repudiate “defence of the 
fatherland” on the part of the oppressed nations in their wars 
against the imperialist Great Powers, or on the part of a vic¬ 
torious proletariat in its war against some GallifTet 1 of a bour¬ 
geois state. 

Theoretically, it would be quite wrong to forget that every 
war is but the continuation of politics by other means; the 
present imperialist war is the continuation of the imperialist 
politics of two groups of Great Powers, and these politics were 
engendered and fostered by the sum total of the relationships 
of the imperialist epoch. But this very epoch must also neces¬ 
sarily engender and foster the politics of struggle against na¬ 
tional oppression and the politics of the proletarian struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, and therefore, also the possibility and 
the inevitability, first, of revolutionary national rebellions and 
wars: second, of proletarian wars and rebellions against the 
bourgeoisie; and, third, of a combination of both kinds of rev¬ 
olutionary war, etc. 

Autumn, 1918 

l G.A.A. cle Galhffet (18*30-1909)—French general, notorious for his 
ruthless treatment of the French Communards in 1871. Minister of War 
im 1899-1900 in the Waldeck-Rousseau government — Ed. 



THE TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT IN OUR 
REVOLUTION 

DRAFT OF A PLATFORM FOR THE PROLETARIAN PARTY 

(Excerpt) 


A SCIENTIFICALLY SOUND NAME FOR OUR PARTY THAT 
WILL POLITICALLY HELP TO CLARIFY PROLETARIAN 
CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 

19, I now come to the last point, the name of our Party. 
We must call ourselves a Communist Party —just as Marx and 
Engels called themselves. 

We must repeat that we are Marxists and that we take as 
our basis the Communist Manifesto, which has been perverted 
and betrayed by the Social-Democrats on two main points: 
1) the workers have no country; “defence of the fatherland’* 
in an imperialist war is a betrayal of Socialism; and 2) the 
Marxist doctrine of the state which has been perverted by the 
Second International. 

The term “Social-Democracy” is scientifically incorrect, as 
Marx frequently pointed out, in particular, in the Critique of 
the Gotha Program in 1875, and as Engels reaffirmed in a more 
popular form in 1894. From capitalism mankind can pass directly 
only to Socialism, i.e., to the social ownership of the means of 
production and the distribution of products according to the 
amount of work performed by each individual. Our Party looks 
farther ahead: Socialism is bound to pass gradually into Com¬ 
munism, upon the banner of which is inscribed the motto, 
“From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs.” 

That is my first argument. 
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Here is the second: the second part of the name of our 
Party (Social-Democrat) is also scientifically incorrect. De¬ 
mocracy is one of the forms of the state, whereas we Marxists 
are opposed to all and every kind of state. 

The leaders of the Second International (1889-1914), Messrs. 
Plekhanov, Kautsky and their like, have vulgarized and per¬ 
verted Marxism. 

The difference between Marxism and anarchism is that 
Marxism recognizes the necessity of the state for the purpose 
of the transition to Socialism; but ^and here is where we differ 
from Kautsky and Go.) not a state of the type of the usual 
parliamentary, bourgeois, democratic republic, but a state like 
the Paris Commune of 1871 and the Soviets of Workers* Dep¬ 
uties of 1905 and 1917. 

My third argument: the course of events , the revolution, 
has already actually established in our country, although in a 
weak and embryonic form, precisely this new type of ' state,’’ 
which is not a state in the proper sense of the word. 

This is already a matter of the practical action of the 
masses, and not merely of theories of the leaders. 

The state in the proper sense of the term is the power ex¬ 
ercised over the masses by detachments of armed men sepa~ 
rated from the people. 

Our new state, now in process of being born , is also a state, 
for we too need detachments of armed men: we too need the 
strictest order, and must ruthlessly and forcibly crush all at¬ 
tempts at either a tsarist or a GuchkovGbourgeois counter-rev 
olution. 

But our new state, now in process of being born , is no 
longer a state in the proper sense of the term, for in many 
parts of Russia these detachments of armed men are th* 
masses themselves, the entire people, and not merely privileged 
individuals, placed above and separated from the people and 
in practice not subject to recall. 

1 A. /. Guchkov (1862-1936)—prominent representative of the reac¬ 
tionary circles of the big Russian bourgeoisie and founder of the Union 
of October Seventeenth (see footnote to p 207). After the February Rev¬ 
olution in 1917 held office as Army and Naval Minister m the first 
Provisional Government .—Ed 
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We must look forward, and not backward to the usuai 
bourgeois type of democracy, which consolidated the rule ot 
the bourgeoisie with the aid of the old, monarchist organs of 
government—the police, the army and the bureaucracy. 

We must look forward to the new democracy which is ir 
process of being born, and which is already ceasing to be a 
democracy. For democracy means the rule of the people, 
whereas the armed people cannot rule over themselves. 

The term democracy is not only scientifically incorrect 
when applied to a Communist Party; it has now, since March 
1917, simply become a blinker covering the eyes of the revolu¬ 
tionary people and preventing them from boldly and freely, on 
their own initiative, building up the new: the Soviets of Work¬ 
ers', Peasants', and all other Deputies, as the sole poiver in the 
“state" and as the harbinger ot tbe “withering away'’ of the 
state in every form 

My fourth argument: we must reckon with the actual situa¬ 
tion in which Socialism finds itself internationally. 

It is not what it was during the years 1871 to 1914, when 
Marx and Engels consciously reconciled themselves to the 
inaccurate, opportunist term “Social-Democracy.” For in 
those days, after the defeat of the Paris Commune, history de¬ 
manded slow organizational and educational work. Nothing else 
was possible. The Anarchists were then (as they are now) fun¬ 
damentally wrong not only theoretically, but also economically 
and politically. The Anarchists wrongly estimated the character 
of the times, for they did not understand the world situation: 
the worker of England corrupted by imperialist profits, the 
Commune defeated in Paris, the recent (1871) triumph of the 
bourgeois national movement in Germany, the age-long sleep 
of semi-feudal Russia. 

Marx and Engels gauged the times accurately; they under¬ 
stood the international situation; they realized that the ap¬ 
proach to the beginning of the social revolution must be slow . 

We. in our turn, must also understand the peculiarities and 
the tasks of the new era. Let us not imitate those sorry Marx¬ 
ists of whom Marx said: “I have sown dragons and have reaped 
a harvest of fleas.” 

The objective needs of capitalism grown into imperialism 
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brought about the imperialist war. The war has brought man¬ 
kind to the brink of a precipice , to the destruction of civiliza¬ 
tion, to the brutalization and destruction of countless millions 
of human beings. 

There is no escape except by a proletarian revolution 
And at the very moment when such a revolution is begin¬ 
ning, when it is taking its first timorous, uncertain and groping 
steps, steps betraying too great a confidence in the bourgeoisie, 
at that moment the majority (that is the truth, that is a fact) 
of the "Social-Democratic” leaders, of the “Social-Democratic 1 ’ 
parliamentarians, of the “Social-Democratic” papers—and these 
are the organs for influencing the masses—have deserted So¬ 
cialism, have betrayed Socialism and have gone over to the 
side of “their” national bourgeoisie. 

The masses have been confused, led astray and deceived 
by these leaders. 

And are we to aid and abet that deception by retaining the 
old and antiquated Party name, which is as decayed as the 
Second International? 

Let it be granted that “many” workers understand Social- 
Democracy in an honest way; but it is time we knew how to 
distinguish the subjective from the objective. 

Subjectively, such Social-Democratic workers are most loyal 
leaders of the proletarian masses. 

Objectively, however, the world situation is such that the 
old name of our Party makes it easier to fool the masses and 
impedes the onward march; for at every step, in every paper, 
in every parliamentary group, the masses see leaders, i.e,, the 
people whose voices carry farthest and whose actions are most 
prominent; yet they are all “also-Social-Democrats,” they are 
all “for unity” with the betrayers of Socialism, with the social- 
chauvinists; and they are all presenting for payment the old 
hills issued by “Social-Democracy.”. .. 

And what are the opposing arguments? .. . We shall be con¬ 
fused with the Anarchist-Communists, we are told . . 

Why are we not afraid of being confused with the Social* 
Nationalists, the Social-Liberals, or the Radical-Socialists, the 
foremost and most adroit bourgeois party in the French Re¬ 
public in deceiving the masses 9 . , . We are told: The masses 
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have grown used to the name, the workers have learnt to 
“love” their Social-Democratic Party. 

That is the only argument. But it is an argument that dis¬ 
regards the science of Marxism, the tasks of the immediate 
morrow in the revolution, the objective position of world So¬ 
cialism, the shameful collapse of the Second International, and 
the injury done to the practical cause by the pack of “also- 
Social-Democrats” who surround the proletarians. 

It is an argument of routine, an argument of somnolence, 
an argument of inertia. 

But we are out to rebuild the world. We are out to put an 
end to the imperialist World War in which hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people and the interests of billions and billions of cap¬ 
ital are involved, and which cannot end in a truly democratic 
peace without a proletarian revolution, the greatest in the his¬ 
tory of mankind. 

Yet we are afraid of our own selves. We are loth to cast off 
the “dear old” soiled shirt.. .. 

But it is time to cast off the soiled shirt and don a clean one. 


Petrograd, April 10, 1917 



LETTERS ON TACTICS. 

FIRST LETTER 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 

(Excerpt) 

Marxism demands that we should make a most precise 
and objectively verifiable analysis of the relation of classes 
and of the concrete peculiarities of each historical situation. 
We Bolsheviks have always tried faithfully to fulfil this de¬ 
mand. which is absolutely imperative for a scientific founda¬ 
tion of policy. 

“Our teaching is not a dogma, but a guide to action,” Marx 
and Engels used to say; and they rightly ridiculed the learning 
by rote and the mere repetition of “formulas” that at best are 
capable of giving only an outline of general tasks, which are 
necessarily liable to be modified by the concrete economic and 
political conditions of each particular phase of the historical 
process. 

What, then, are the precisely established objective facts 
by which the party of the revolutionary proletariat must 
be guided at present in defining the tasks and forms of its 
activity? 

Both in my first Letter from Afar (“The First Stage of the 
First Revolution”), published in the Pravda, Nos. 14 and 15, 
March 21 and 22, 1917, and in my theses, I define as the 
“specific feature of the present situation in Russia” the fact 
that it is a period of transition from the first stage of the rev¬ 
olution to the second. And I therefore considered the basic 
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slogan, the “order of the day,” at this moment lo be: “Work¬ 
ers, you have displayed marvels of proletarian heroism, the 
heroism of the people, in the civil war against tsardom. You 
must now display marvels of organization, organization of the 
proletariat and of the whole people, in order to prepare the 
way for your victory in the second stage of the revolution.” 
(Pravda, No. 15.) 

In what does the first stage consist? 

In the transfer of the power of state to the bourgeoisie. 

Before the February-March Revolution of 1917, state power 
in Russia was in the hands of one old class, namely, the feudal 
landed nobility, headed by Nicholas Romanov. 

Now, after that revolution, the power is in the hands of 
another class, a new class, namely, the bourgeoisie. 

The transfer of state power from one class to another 
class is the first, the principal, the basic sign of a revolution, 
both in the strictly scieniific and in the practical political 
meaning of the term. 

To this extent, the bourgeois, or the bourgeois-democratic, 
revolution in Russia has been completed . 

At this point we hear the clamour of the objectors, of those 
who so readily call themselves “old Bolsheviks”: Did we not 
always maintain, they say, that the bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution is completed only by the “revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry”? Has the 
agrarian revolution, which is also a bourgeois-democratic 
revolution, been completed? Is it not a fact, on the contrary, 
that it has not even begun? 

My answer is: The Bolshevik slogans and ideas in general 
have been fully corroborated by history; but concretely > things 
have shaped differently from what could have been anticipated 
fby anyone]: they are more original, more peculiar, more 
variegated. 

If we ignored or forgot this fact, we should resemble those 
“old Bolsheviks” who have more than once played so sorry 
a part in the history of our Party by repeating meaninglessly 
a formula learnt by rote , instead of studying the specific fea¬ 
tures of the new and living reality. 

“The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
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lariat and peasantry * has already become a reality 1 in the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution; for this “formula” envisages only a relation of 
classes , and not a concrete political institution giving effect 
lo this relation, to this co-operation. The “Soviet of Workers’ 
and Soldiers 1 Deputies’—here you have the “revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” 
already accomplished in reality. 

This formula is already antiquated. Events have removed 
it irom the realm of formulas to the realm of reality, clothed 
it in flesh and blood, lent it concrete form, and have thereby 
modified it. 

A new and different task now laces us: lo effect a split \>e- 
tween the proletarian elements [the anli-defenclst, mtematunv 
alist, Communist” elements, who stand for a transition to the 
commune] within this dictatorship and the smalt-proprietor or 
petty-bourgeois elements [Ghkheidze, Tsereteli, Steklov, the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries and other revolutionary defencists, 
who are opposed to the movement towards the commune and 
who are in favour of “supporting” the bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeois government]. 

Whoever speaks now of a “revolutionary-demo: latic dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry” only is behind the 
times, has consequently in effect gone over to the side of 
Ihe petty-bourgeoisie and is against the proletarian class strug¬ 
gle. He deserves to be consigned to the museum of “Bolshe¬ 
vik” pre-revolulionary antiques [which might be called the 
archive of “old Bolsheviks”]. 

The revolutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry has already been realized, but in an extremely 
original form, and with a number of highly important modifi¬ 
cations. I will deal with them separately in one of my forth¬ 
coming letters. For the present it is essential to realize the incon¬ 
testable truth that a Marxist must take cognizance of actual 
events, of the precise facts of reality, and must not cling to a 
theory of yesterday, which, like all theories, at best only out¬ 
lines the main and general, and only approximates to an in¬ 
clusive grasp of the complexities of life. 


1 In a certain form and to a certain extent. 
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“Theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of 
life.” 1 

He who continues to regard the “completion’' of the bour¬ 
geois revolution in the old way, sacrifices living Marxism to 
the dead letter. 

According to the old conception, the rule of the proletariat 
and the peasantry, their dictatorship, can and must come after 
the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

But in actual fact, it has already turned out differently • 
an extremely original, novel and unprecedented interlacing of 
the one with the other has taken place. We have existing side 
by side, together, simultaneously, both the rule ot the bourgeoi¬ 
sie [the government of Lvov and Guchkov] and a revolution¬ 
ary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
voluntarily ceding power to the bourgeoisie, voluntarily 
transforming itself into an appendage of the bourgeoisie. 

For it must not be forgotten that in Petrograd the power 
is actually in the hands of the workers and soldiers: the new 
government is not using and cannot use violence against them, 
^or there is no police, no army separate from the people, no 
officialdom standing omnipotently above the people This is 
a fact: and it is precisely the kind oi fact that is characteristic 
of a state of the type of the Paris Commune. This fact does not 
fit into the old schemes. One must know how to adapt schemes 
to facts, rather than repeat words about a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry” in general , which have now become 
meaningless 

In order the better to illuminate the question, let us ap¬ 
proach it from another angle. 

A Marxist must not abandon the ground of careful analysis 
of class relations The bourgeoisie is in power. But is not the 
mass of the peasants olso a bourgeoisie, only of a different 
stratum, a different kind, a different character? Whence does 
it follow that this stratum cannot come to power and thus 
“complete” the bourgeois-democratic revolution? Why should 
this be impossible? 

That is how the old Bolsheviks often argue. 


The \*ords quoted by Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust .— Ed. 
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My reply is that it is quite possible. But, when analysing 
any given situation, a Marxist must proceed not from the pos¬ 
sible, but from the actual. 

And actuality reveals the fact that the freely elected sol¬ 
diers’ and peasants’ deputies freely enter the second, parallel 
government and freely supplement, develop and complete it. 
And, just as freely, they surrender power to the bourgeoisie— 
which phenomenon does not in the least “contravene” the 
theory of Marxism, for, as we have always known and have 
repeatedly pointed out, the bourgeoisie maintains itself not 
only by force but also by virtue of the lack of clas conscious¬ 
ness, the clinging to old habits, the browbeaten stale and lack 
of organization of the masses. 

In view of this present-day actuality it is simply xidiculous 
to turn one’s back on the facts and to talk about “possibilities.” 

It is possible that the peasantry may seize all the land and 
the entire power. Far from forgetting this possibility, far from 
confining myself to the present moment only, I definitely 
and clearly formulate the agrarian program, taking into account 
the neiv phenomenon, i. e., the deeper cleavage between the 
agricultural labourers and poor peasants on the one hand, and 
the well-to-do peasants, on the other. 

But there is another possibility; it is possible that the peas¬ 
ants will hearken to the advice of the petty-bourgeois party 
of Socialist-Revolutionaries, which has succumbed to the in¬ 
fluence of the bourgeoisie, has gone over to defencisin, and 
which advises waiting until the Constituent Assembly, even 
though the date of its convocation has not yet been fixed 1 

It is possible that the peasants will preserve and prolong 
their deal with the bourgeoisie, a deal which they have now 
concluded through the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dep¬ 
uties not only in form but in fact. 

1 Lest my words be misinterpreted, I shall anticipate and state at once 
that I am absolutely in favour of the Soviets of Agricultural Labourers 
and Peasants immediately taking over a 11 the land; but they should 
themselves observe the strictest order and discipline, not permit the 
slightest damage to machinery, structures or livestock, and in no case 
disorganize agriculture and the production of cereals, but rather develop 
them, for the soldiers need twice as much bread, and the people must 
not be allowed to starve. 
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Many things are possible. It would be a profound mistake 
to forget the agrarian movement and the agrarian program. 
But it would be equally mistaken to forget reality, and real¬ 
ity reveals the fact that an agreement , or—to use a more exact, 
less legal, but more class-economic expression — class collabora¬ 
tion exists between the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 

When this fact ceases to be a fact, when the peasantry 
separates from the bourgeoisie, seizes the land and the power 
despite the bourgeoisie, that will be a new stage of the bour* 
geois-democratic revolution; and of that we shall speak sepa¬ 
rately. 

A Marxist who, in view of the possibility of such a stage 
in the future, were to forget his duties at the present moment, 
when the peasantry is in agreement with the bourgeoisie, 
would become a petty-bourgeois. For he would in practice be 
preaching to the proletariat confidence in the petty-bourgeojste 
[“the petty-bourgeoisie, the peasantry, must separate from the 
bourgeoisie while the bourgeois-democratic revolution is still 
on”]. Because of the “possibility” of so pleasant and sweet a 
future, in which the peasantry would not form the tail of the 
bourgeoisie, in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Chkheid- 
zes, Tseretelis and Steklovs would not be an appendage of the 
bourgeois government—because of the “possibility” of so pleas¬ 
ant a future, lie would be forgetting the unpleasant 
present, in which the peasantry still forms the tail of the 
bourgeoisie, and in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries and So¬ 
cial-Democrats have not yet ceased to be an appendage of the 
bourgeois government, His Majesty Lvov’s 1 Opposition. 

This hypothetical person would resemble a meek Louis 
Blanc, or a saccharine Kautskyan, but not a revolutionary 
Marxist. 

But are we not in danger of succumbing to subjectivism, 
of wanting to “skip” over the bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion—which has not yet been completed and has not yet ex¬ 
hausted the peasant movement—to the Socialist revolution? 


i Prince G. Lvov (1861-1925)— large landowner, member of the Con¬ 
stitutional-Democratic Party, Prime Minister in the bourgeois Provisional. 
Government from March to Julv 19t 7.— Ed. 
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I should be incurring this danger had I said: “No tsar, but 
a workers’ government.” But I did not say that; I said some¬ 
thing el&e. I said that there can be no government (apart from 
a bourgeois government) in Russia other than a government 
of the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural Labourers’, Soldiers’ 
and Peasants’ Deputies. I said that power in Russia can now 
pass from Guchkov and Lvov only to these Soviets. And the 
fact is that in these Soviets it is the peasants that predominate, 
it is the soldiers that predominate—the petty-bourgeoisie, to 
use a scientific, Marxist term, to use not a commonplace, lay, 
occupational designation, but a class designation. 

I absolutely insured myself in my theses against skipping 
over the still existing peasant movement, or the petty-bourgeois 
movement in general, against any playing at the “seizure of 
power” by a workers’ government, against any kind of Blan- 
quist adventurism; for I definitely referred to the experience of 
the Paris Commune. And this experience, as we know, and as 
was shown in detail by Marx in 1871 and by Engels in 1891, 
absolutely excludes Blanquism, absolutely ensures the direct, 
immediate and unquestionable rule of the majority, and the 
activity of the masses only to the extent that the action ot the 
majority itself is conscious. 

In the theses I very definitely reduced the question to one 
of a struggle for influence within the Soviets of Workers’, 
Agricultural Labourers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. In 
order to leave no shadow of doubt on this score, I twice em¬ 
phasized in the theses the necessity for patient and persistent 
“explanatory” work “adapted to the practical needs of the 
masses .” 

Ignorant persons, or renegades from Marxism, such as 
Mr. Plekhanov, may cry anarchism, Blanquism, and so forth. 
But those who really want to think and learn cannot fail to 
understand that Blanquism means the seizure of power by a 
minority, whereas the Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural La¬ 
bourers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies are admittedly the 
direct and immediate organization of the majority of the 
people. Work confined to a struggle for influence within these 
Soviets cannot, absolutely cannot , stray into the swamp of 
Blanquism. Nor can it stray into the swamp of anarchism, for 
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anarchism denies the necessity for a state and for a state power 
in the period of tr ansitio n from the rule of the bourgeoisie 
to the rule of the proletariat, whereas I, with a precision that 
precludes all possibility of misunderstanding, insist on the ne¬ 
cessity for a state in this period, although, in accordance with 
Marx and the experience of the Paris Commune, not the usual 
bourgeois parliamentary state, but a state without a standing 
army, without a police opposed to the people, without an of¬ 
ficialdom placed above the people. 

When Mr. Plekhanov, in his newsaper Yedinstvo, cries at 
the top of his voice that this is anarchism, he is only giving one 
more proof of his rupture with Marxism. In reply to my chal¬ 
lenge in the Pravda (No. 26) that he should tell what Marx and 
Engels taught on the subject of the state in 1871, 1872 and 
1875, Mr. Plekhanov is, and will be, obliged to preserve silence 
on the essence of the question, and indulge instead in outcries 
after the manner of the enraged bourgeoisie. 

Mr. Plekhanov, the ex-Marxist, has absolutely failed to un¬ 
derstand the Marxist doctrine of the state. Incidentally, the 
germs of this lack of understanding are to be observed also in 
his German pamphlet on anarchism. 


April 1917 



THE STATE AND REVOLUTION 

THE MARXIST DOCTRINE OF THE STATE AND THE TASKS OF THE 
PROLETARIAT IN THE REVOLUTION 

(Excerpt) 


CHAPTER II. THE STATE AND REVOLUTION. THE 
EXPERIENCE OF 1848-51 

3 THE PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTION BY MARX IN 1852. 1 2 

In 1907, Mehring, m the magazine Neue Zeit (Vol. XXV, 2, 
p. 164), published extracts from a letter from Marx to Wey- 
dcmeyer, dated March 5, 1852. This letter, among other things, 
contains the following remarkable observation: 

“And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering the 
existence of classes in modern society, nor yet the struggle between them. 
Long before me, bourgeois historians had described the historical develop¬ 
ment of this class struggle, and bourgeois economists the economic anatomy 
of the classes. What I did that was new was to prove: 1) that the existence 
of classes is only bound up with particular, historic phases in the develop¬ 
ment of production [historische Entwicklungsphasen der Produktion]\ 
2) that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the pro - 
letariat ; 3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the transition to 
the abolition of all classes and to a classless society.’** 

In these words Marx succeeded in expressing with striking 
clarity, first, the chief and radical difference between his doc¬ 
trine and that of the foremost and most profound thinkers of 
the bourgeoisie; and, second, the essence of his doctrine of the 
state. 

1 This section was added by Lenin in the second Russian edition of 
The State and Revolution, 1919.— Ed. 

2 The Correspondence of Mnrx and Engels. — Ed. 
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It is often said and written that the core of Marx's theory is 
the class struggle; but this is not true. And from this error very 
often springs the opportunist distortion of Marxism, its falsi¬ 
fication to make it acceptable to the bourgeoisie. For the doc¬ 
trine of the class struggle was created not by Marx, but by the 
bourgeoisie before Marx, and generally speaking it is acceptable 
to the bourgeoisie. Those who recognize only the class struggle 
are not yet Marxists; they may be found to be still within the 
boundaries of bourgeois reasoning and bourgeois politics. To 
limit Marxism to the doctrine of the class struggle means cur¬ 
tailing Marxism, distorting it, reducing it to something which 
is acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Only he is a Marxist who 
extends the acceptance of the class struggle to the acceptance 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat . This is where the pro¬ 
found difference lies between a Marxist and an ordinary petty 
{and even big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on which 
the real understanding and acceptance of Marxism should be 
tested. And it is not surprising that when the history of Europe 
brought the working class face to face with this question in a 
practical way, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but 
all the Kautsky-ites (people who vacillate between reformism 
and Marxism) proved to be miserable philislines and petty- 
bourgeois democrats who repudiated the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Kautsky’s pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Pro¬ 
letariat published in August 1918, i.e., long after the first edi¬ 
tion of the present pamphlet, is an example of petty-bourgeois 
distortion of Marxism and base renunciation of it in practice, 
while hypocritically recognizing it in words (see my pamphlet. 
The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, Petro- 
grad and Moscow, 1918). 

Present-day opportunism in the person of its principal rep¬ 
resentative, the ex-Marxist, K. Kautsky, fits in completely 
with Marx’s characterization of the bourgeois position quoted 
above, for this opportunism limits the field of recognition of the 
class struggle to the realm of bourgeois relationships. (Within 
this realm, within its framework, not a single educated liberal 
will refuse to recognize the class struggle “in principle”!) Op¬ 
portunism does not carry the recognition of class struggle to 
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the main point, to the period of transition frbm capitalism to 
Communism, to the period of the overthrow and complete 
■abolition of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevitably 
becomes a period of an unprecedentedly violent class struggle 
In unprecedentedly acute forms and, consequently, during this 
.period the state must inevitably be a state that is democratic 
in a new way (for the proletarians and the propertyless in gen¬ 
eral) and dictatorial in a new way (against the bourgeoisie). 

To proceed. The essence of Marx’s doctrine of the state is 
assimilated only by those who understand that the dictatorship 
of a single class is necessary not only for class society in general, 
not only for the proletariat which has overthrown the bour¬ 
geoisie, but for the entire historical period which separates cap¬ 
italism from “classless society,” from Communism. The forms 
of bourgeois states are extremely varied, but in essence they 
are all the same: in one way or another, in the final analysis, 
all these states are inevitably the dictatorship of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. The transition from capitalism to Communism will certainly 
create a great variety and abundance of political forms, but 
their essence will inevitably be the same: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat . 

CHAPTER V. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE WITHERING 
AWAY OF THE STATE 

Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Critique 
of the Gotha Program (letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, which was 
not printed until 1891 in Neue Zeit, Vol. IX, 1, and which has 
appeared in a special Russian edition). The polemical part of 
this remarkable work, which consists of a criticism of Lassalle- 
anism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its positive part, name¬ 
ly, the analysis of the connection between the development of 
Communism and the withering away of the state. 

1. MARX’S PRESENTATION OF THE QUESTION 

From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to Bracke of 
May 5, 1875, with Engels’ letter to Bebel of March 28, 1875, 
which we examined above, it might appear that Marx was, 
much more “pro-state” than Engels, and that the difference of 
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opinion between the two writers on the question of the state 
was very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Rebel that all the chatter about the state 
be dropped; that the word “state” be eliminated from the pro¬ 
gram altogether and the word “community” substituted for it. 
Engels even declared that the Commune was really no longer a 
state in the proper sense of the word. Yet Marx spoke of the 
“future state in Communist society,” i.e., as thougih he rec¬ 
ognized the need for a state even under Communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer 
examination shows that Marx’s and Engels’ views on the state 
and its withering away were completely identical, and that 
Marx’s expression quoted above refers merely to this withering 
Qinap of the state. 

Clearly there can be no question of defining the exact mo¬ 
ment of the future “withering away”—the more so since it must 
obviously be a rather lengthy process. The apparent difference 
between Marx and Engels is due to the different subjects they 
dealt with, the different aims they were pursuing. Engels set 
out to show Bebel plainly, sharply and in broad outline the ab¬ 
surdity of the prevailing prejudices concerning the state, w r hich 
w ere shared to no small degree by Lassalle. Marx only touched 
upon this question in. passing, being interested in another 
subject, viz., the development of Communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is an application of the theory 
of development—in its most consistent, complete, thought-out 
and replete form—to modern capitalism. Naturally, Marx was 
laced with the question of applying this theory both to the 
forthcoming collapse of capitalism and to the future develop¬ 
ment of future Communism. 

On the basis of what data can the question of the future 
development of future Communism be raised? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capitalism* 
that it develops historically from capitalism, that it is the re¬ 
sult of the action of social force to which capitalism has given 
birth. There is no trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to conjure 
up a utopia, to make idle guesses about what cannot be known. 
Marx treats the question of Communism in the same way as 
a naturalist would treat the question of the development, say* 
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of a new biological species, v if he knew that such and such 
was its origin and such and such the direction in which it was 
changing. 

Marx, first of all, brushes aside the confusion the Gotha 
Program brings into the question of the relation between state 
and society. He writes: 

“ ‘Present-day society’ is capitalist society, which exists in all civilized 
countries, more or less free from mediaeval admixture, more or less 
modified by the special historical development of each country and more 
or less developed. On the other hand, the ‘present-day state’ changes with 
a country’s frontier. It is different in the Prusso-German Empire from, 
what it is in Switzerland, it is different in England from what it is in 
the United States. The ‘present-day state’ as therefore a fiction. 

“Nevertheless, the different states of the different civilized countries^ 
in spite of their manifold diversity of form, all have this in common, 
that they are based on modern bourgeois society, only one more or less^ 
capitalistically developed. They have, therefore, also certain essential 
features in common. In this sense it is possible to speak of the ‘present- 
day state,’ in contrast to the future, in which its present root, bourgeois- 
society, will have died away. 

“The question then arises: what transformation will the state undergo 
in Communist society? In other words, what social functions will remain* 
in existence there that are analogous to the present functions of the state? 
This question can only be answered scientifically and one does not get 
a flea-hop nearer to the problem by a thousandfold combination of the- 
w'ord people with the word state. .. ” 

Having thus ridiculed all talk about a “people’s stale, 
Marx formulates the question and warns us, as it were, that 
to arrive at a scientific answer one must rely only on firmly" 
established scientific data. 

The first fact that lias been established with complete ex¬ 
actitude by the whole theory of development, by science as a 
whole—a fact which the Utopians forgot, and which is forgot¬ 
ten by the present-day opportunists who are afraid of the* 
Socialist revolution—is that, historically, there must undoubt - 
edly be a special stage or a special phase of transition fron* 
capitalism to Communism. 
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2. THE TRANSITION FROM CAPITALISM TO COMMUNISM 

Marx continues: 

“Between capitalist and Communist society lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. There corresponds 
to this also a political transition period in which the state can be nothing 
but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” 

Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the role played 
by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on the data con¬ 
cerning the development of this society, and on the irreconcil¬ 
ability of the antagonistic interests of the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. 

Earlier the question was put in this way: in order to achieve 
Us emancipation, the proletariat must overthrow the bour¬ 
geoisie, conquer political power and establish its revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the transition 
from capitalist society—which is developing towards Com¬ 
munism—to a Communist society is impossible without a “po¬ 
litical transition period,” and the state in this period can only 
be the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democ¬ 
racy? 

We have seen that The Communist Manifesto simply places 
the two ideas side by side: “to raise the proletariat to the posi¬ 
tion of the ruling class” and “to win the battle of democracy.” 
On the basis of all that has been said above, it is possible to 
determine more precisely how democracy changes in the transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to Communism. 

In capitalist society, under the conditions most favourable 
to its development, we have more or less complete democracy 
in the democratic republic. But this democracy is always re¬ 
stricted by the narrow framework of capitalist exploitation, and 
consequently always remains, in reality, a democracy for the 
minority, only for the possessing classes, only for the rich. 
Freedom in capitalist society always remains about the same 
as it was in the ancient Greek republics: freedom for the slave¬ 
owners. Owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation the 
modern wage slaves are so crushed by want and poverty that 
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“they cannot be bothered with democracy/’ “they cannot be 
bothered with politics”; in the ordinary peaceful course of 
events the majority of the population is debarred from partic¬ 
ipating in social and political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly 
proved by Germany, precisely because in that country con¬ 
stitutional legality lasted and remained stable for a remark¬ 
ably long time—for nearly half a century (1871-1914)—and 
Social-Democracy during this period was able to achieve far 
more in Germany than in other countries in the way of “utiliz¬ 
ing legality,” and was able to organize a larger proportion of 
the workers into a political party than anywhere else in the 
world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious and 
active wage slaves that has so far been observed in capitalist 
society? One million members of the Social-Democratic Paity— 
out of fifteen million wage-workers! Three million organized 
in trade unions—out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for 
the rich—that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we 
look more closely into the mechanism of capitalist democracy, 
everywhere, in the “petty”—so-called petty—details of the 
suffrage (residential qualification, exclusion of women, etc.), in 
the technique of the representative institutions, in the actual 
obstacles to the right of assembly (public buildiugs are not foi 
“beggars”!), in the purely capitalist organization of the daily 
press, etc., etc.,—we see restriction after restriction upon de¬ 
mocracy. These restrictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for 
the poor, seem slight, especially in the eyes of one who has 
never known want himself and has never been in close con¬ 
tact with the oppressed classes in their mass life (and nine- 
tenths if not ninety-nine hundredths, of the bourgeois publi¬ 
cists and politicians are of this category); but in their sum total 
these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the poor from poli¬ 
tics, from taking an active part in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splen¬ 
didly, when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he 
said that the oppressed are allowed once every few years to 
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decide which particular representatives of the oppressing class 
should represent and repress them in parliament! 

. But from this capitalist democracy—inevitably narrow, 
tacitly repelling the poor, and therefore hypocritical and false 
to the core—forward development does not proceed simply, 
directly and smoothly to “greater and greater democracy,” as 
the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois opportunists would 
have us believe. No, forward development, i.e., towards Com¬ 
munism, proceeds through the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and cannot do otherwise, for the resistance of the capital¬ 
ist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone else or in any 
other way. 

But the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organization 
of the vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for the 
purpose of crushing the oppressors, cannot result merely in an 
expansion of democracy. Simultaneously with an immense 
expansion of democracy, which for the first time be¬ 
comes democracy for the poor, democracy for the people, and 
not democracy for the rich, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
imposes a series of restrictions on the freedom of the oppres¬ 
sors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We must crush them in 
order to free humanity from wage slavery; their resistance 
must be broken by force; it is clear that where there is sup¬ 
pression, where there is coercion, there is no freedom and no 
democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when 
he said, as the reader will remember, that “so long as the pro¬ 
letariat still uses the state, it does not use it in the interests 
of freedom but in order to hold down its adversaries, and as 
soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom the state as 
such ceases to exist.” 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and sup¬ 
pression by force, ie., exclusion from democracy, of the ex¬ 
ploiters and oppressors of the people—this is the change de¬ 
mocracy undergoes during the transition from capitalism to 
Communism. 

Only in Communist society, when the resistance of the 
capitalists has been completely broken, when the capitalists 
have disappeared, when there are no classes (i.e., when there 
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is no difference between the members of society as regards 
their relation to the social means of production), only then 
does “the state .., cease to exist/ 1 and it “ becomes possible to 
speak of freedom.” Only then will really complete democracy, 
democracy without any exceptions, be possible and be realized. 
And only then will democracy begin to wither away, owing to 
the simple fact that freed from capitalist slavery, from the 
untold horrors, savagery, absurdities and infamies of capitalist 
exploitation, people will gradually become accustomed 
to observing the elementary rules of social intercourse that have 
been known for centuries and repeated for thousands of years 
in all copy-book maxims; they will) become accustomed to ob¬ 
serving them without force, without compulsion, without sub¬ 
ordination, without the special apparatus for 
compulsion which is called the state. 

The expression “the state withers away” is very well chosen, 
for it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature of 
the process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such 
an effect; for we see around us millions of times how readily 
people become accustomed to observing the necessary rules 
of social intercourse if there is no exploitation, if there is noth¬ 
ing that causes indignation, nothing that calls forth protest and 
revolt or evokes the necessity for suppression. 

Thus in capitalist society we have a democracy that is cur¬ 
tailed, wretched, false; a democracy only for the rich, for the 
minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of 
transition to Communism, will for the first time create democ¬ 
racy for the people, for the majority, in addition to the nec¬ 
essary suppression of the minority—the exploiters. Commun¬ 
ism alone is capable of giving really complete democracy, and 
the more complete it is the more quickly will it become unnec¬ 
essary and wither away of itself. 

In other words: under capitalism we have a state in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the 
suppression of one class by another, and of the majority by the 
minority at that. Naturally, the successful discharge of such a 
task as the systematic suppression of the exploited majority 
by the exploiting minority calls for the greatest ferocity and 
savagery in the work of suppression, it calls for seas of blood 
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through which mankind has to wade in slavery, serfdom and 
wage-labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to Com¬ 
munism suppression is still necessary; but it is now the suppres¬ 
sion of the exploiting minority by the exploited majority. 
A special apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the 
“state,” is still necessary, but this is now a transitory state; it 
is no longer a state in the proper sense; for the suppression of 
the minority of exploiters by the majority of the wage slaves 
of yesterday is comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task 
that it will entail far less bloodshed than the suppression of the 
risings of slaves, serfs or wage-labourers, and it will cost man¬ 
kind far less. And it is compatible with the extension of democ¬ 
racy to such an overwhelming majority of the population that 
the need for a special machine of suppression will begin to 
disappear. The exploiters are naturally unable to suppress the 
people without a very complex machine for performing this 
task; but the people can suppress the exploiters even with a very 
simple “machine,” almost without a “machine,” without a spe- 
cial apparatus, by the simple organization of the armed masses 
(such as the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, we 
may remark, running ahead a little). 

Finally, only Communism makes the state absolutely un* 
necessary, for there is nobody to be suppressed—“nobody” in 
the sense of a class, in the sense of a systematic struggle 
against a definite section of the population. We are not Utopians, 
and we do not in the least deny the possibility and inevitability 
of excesses on the part of individual persons, or the need to 
suppress such excesses. But, in the first place, no special ma¬ 
chine, no special apparatus of repression is needed for this; 
this will be done by the armed people itself, as simply and as 
readily as any crowd of civilized people, even in modern society, 
parts two people who are fighting, or interferes to prevent a 
woman from being assaulted. And, secondly, we know that the 
fundamental social cause of excesses, which consist of violating 
the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the masses, 
their want and their poverty. With the removal of this chief 
cause, excesses will inevitably begin to “wither away/ 7 We do 
not know how quickly and in what order, but we know that 
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they will wither away. With their withering away the state 
will also wither away m 

Without indulging in utopias, Marx defined more fully what 
can be defined now regarding this future, namely, the differ¬ 
ence between the lower and higher phases (degrees, stages) of 
Communist society. 

3. THE FIRST PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY. 

in the Critique of the Gotha Program , Marx goes into some 
detail to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under Socialism the 
worker will receive the “undiminished” or “whole proceeds 
of his labour.” Marx shows that from the whole of the social 
labour of society it is necessary to deduct a reserve fund, a 
fund for the expansion of production, for the replacement of 
“used up” machinery, and so on; then, also, from the means of 
consumption must be deducted a fund for the costs of admin¬ 
istration, for schools, hospitals, homes for the aged, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the 
whole proceeds of his labour to the worker”) Marx makes a 
sober estimate of exactly how Socialist society will have to* 
manage its affairs. Marx proceeds to make a concrete analysis 
of the conditions of life of a society in which there will be no 
capitalism, and says: 

“Wihat wc have to (leal with here [in analysing the program of the 
workers’ party] lis a Communist society, not as it has developed on its 
own foundation, but, on the contrary, as it emerges from capitalist society; 
which is thus in every respect, economically, morally and intellectually, 
still stamped with the birthmarks of the old society, from whose womb- 
it emerges ” 

And it is this Communist society—a society which has just 
come into the world out of the womb of capitalism and which, 
in every respect, bears the birthmarks of the old society— 
that Marx terms the “first,” or lower phase of Communist 
society. 

The means of production are no longer the private property 
of individuals. The means of production belong to the whole 
of society. Every member of society, performing a certain part 
of the socially-necessarv labour, receives a certificate from 
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society to the effect that he has done such and such an amount 
of work. And with this certificate he draws from the social 
stock of means of consumption a corresponding quantity of 
products. After deduction of the amount of labour which goes 
to the public fund, every worker, therefore, receives from 
society as much as he has given it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having such a social order in view 
(usually called Socialism, but termed by Marx the first phase 
of Communism), speaks of this as “equitable distribution,” and 
says that this is “the equal right” of “all members of society” 
to “equal proceeds of labour,” he is mistaken, and Marx exposes 
his error. 

“Equal right,” says Marx, we indeed have here; but it is 
still a “bourgeois right,” which, like every right, presup- 
poses inequality . Every right is an application of an 
equal standard to different people who in fact are not 
alike, are not equal to one another; that is why “equal right” 
is really a violation of equality and an injustice. As a matter 
of fact, every man, having performed as much social labour 
as another, receives an equal share of the social product (after 
the above-mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; 
one is married, another is not; one has more children, another 
has less, and so on. And the conclusion Marx draws is: 

. . With an equal output and hence an equal share in the social consump¬ 
tion fund, one will in fact receive more than another, one will be richer 
than another, and so on. To avoid all these defects, right, instead of 
being equal, would have to be unequal. .. 

Hence, the first phase of Communism cannot yet produce 
justice and equality; differences, and unjust differences, in 
wealth will still exist, but the exploitation of man by man will 
have become impossible, because it will be impossible to seize 
the means of production , the factories, machines, land, etc., as 
private property. In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, con¬ 
fused phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx 
shows the course of development of Communist society, which 
at first is compelled to abolish only the “injustice” of the means 
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of production having been seized by private individuals, and 
which cannot at once abolish the other injustice, which con¬ 
sists in the distribution of articles of consumption “according 
to the amount of labour performed” (and not according to 
needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors 
and also “our” Tugan 1 constantly reproach the Socialists with 
forgetting the inequality of people and with “dreaming” of 
abolishing this inequality. Such a reproach, as we see, only 
proves the extreme ignorance of Messieurs the Bourgeois 
Ideologists. 

Marx not only scrupulously takes into account the inevitable 
inequality of men but he also takes into account the fact that 
the mere conversion of the means of production into the 
common property of the whole of society (usually called 
“Socialism”) does not remove the defects of distribution 
and the inequality of “bourgeois right” which continue to 
prevail as long as products are divided “according to the 
amount of labour performed.” Continuing, Marx says: 

“But these detects are inevitable in the first phase of Communist 
society as it is when it has just emerged alter prolonged birth pangs 
from capitalist society Right can never be higher than the economic 
structure of society and the cultural development thereby determined ’’ 

And so, in the lirst phase of Communist society (usually 
called Socialism) “bourgeois right” is not abolished in its 
entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the economic 
transformation so iar attained, i.e., only in respect of the means 
of production. “Bourgeois right” recognizes them as the private 
property of individuals. Socialism converts them into common 
property. To that extent —and to that extent alone—“bourgeois 
right” disappears. 

However, it continues to exist as far as its other part is 
concerned; it continues to exist in the capacity of regulator 
(determining factor) in the distribution of products and the 
allotment of labour among the members of society. The Social¬ 
ist principle: “He who does not work, neither shall he eat,” 

1 The reference is to the Russian bourgeois economist M I. Tugan 
Baranovsky (1865-1919) —Ed 
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is already realized; the other Socialist principle: “An equal 
amount of products for an equal amount of labour," is also 
already realized. But this is not yet Communism, and it does 
not yet abolish “bourgeois right,” which gives to unequal in¬ 
dividuals, in return tor an unequal (actually unequal) amount 
of labour, an equal amount of products. 

This is a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the 
iirst phase of Communism; for if we are not to indulge in 
utopianism, we must not think that having overthrown capital¬ 
ism people will at once learn to work for society without any 
standard of right ; and indeed the abolition of capitalism does 
not Immediately create the economic premises for such a 
change. 

And there is as yet no other standard than that of “bourgeois- 
right." To this extent, therefore, there is still need for a state, 
which, while safeguarding the public ownership of the means 
of production would safeguard equality of labour and equality 
in the distribution of products. 

The state withers away in so far as there are no longer any 
capitalists, any classes, and, consequently, no class can be 
suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, since 
there still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois right,” which 
sanctifies actual inequality. For the complete withering aw T ay 
of the state complete Communism is necessary. 

4 THE HIGHER PHASE OP COMMUNIST SOCIETY 

Marx continues: 

“In a higher phase ot Communist society, alter the enslaving sub¬ 
ordination of individuals under division of labour, and therewith also 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour, has vanished; after 
labour, from a mere means of life, has itself become the prime necessity 
of life; after the productive forces have also increased with the all-round 
development of the individual, and all the springs of co-operative wealth 
flow more abundantly—only then can the narrow horizon of bourgeois 
right be fully left behind and society inscribe on its banners: From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs!” 

Only now can we appreciate to the full the correctness of 
Engels’ remarks in which he mercilessly ridiculed the absurdity 
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of combining the words “Irecdom” and "state.” While die state 
exists there is no freedom. When there will be freedom, there 
will be no state. 

The economic basis tor the complete withering away of the 
stale is such a high stage of development of Communism that 
the antithesis between mental and physical labour disappears, 
that is to say, when one of the principal sources of modem 
social inequality disappears—a source, moreover, which cannot 
he removed immediately by the mere conversion of the means 
of production into public property, by the mere expropriation 
oi the capitalists. 

This expropriation will facilitate an enormous development 
of productive forces. And seeing liovv capitalism is already 
retarding this development to an incredible degree, seeing how 
much progress could be achieved even on the basis of the 
present level of modern technique, we are entitled to say with 
the tullest confidence that the expropriation ot the capitalists 
will inevitably result in an enormous development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces ol human society. But how rapidly this develop¬ 
ment will proceed, how soon it will reach the point of breaking 
away trom the division of labour, of removing the antithesis 
between mental and physical labour, or transforming labour 
into “the prime necessity of life”—we do not and cannot know. 

That is why \vc are entitled to speak only of the inevitable 
withering away of the slate, emphasizing the protracted nature 
of this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of develop¬ 
ment of the higher phase of Communism, and leaving the 
question of length of time, or the concrete forms of the wither¬ 
ing away, quite open, because there is no material for an answer 
lo these questions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society applies the rule: “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs,” i.e ., when people have become 
so accustomed to observing the fundamental rules of social 
intercourse and when their labour is so productive that they 
will voluntarily work according to their ability. “The narrow 
horizon of bourgeois right,” which compels one lo calculate 
with the stringency of a Shylock whether one has not worked 
half an hour more than another, whether one is not getting 
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less pay lhan another—this narrow horizon will then be left 
behind. There will then be no need for society to regulate the 
quantity of products to be distributed to each; each will take 
freely “according to his needs.” 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare that 
such a social order is “a pure utopia” and to sneer at the 
Socialists for promising everyone the right to receive from 
society, without any control of the labour of the individual 
citizen, any quantity of truffles, automobiles, pianos, etc. Even 
now, most bourgeois “savants” confine themselves to sneering 
in this way, thereby displaying at once their ignorance and 
their mercenary defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any Socialist 
to “promise” that the higher phase of the development of 
Communism will arrive; but the great Socialists, in foreseeing 
its arrival, presuppose not the present productivity of labour 
and not the present ordinary run of people, who like the 
seminary students in Pomyalovsky’s stories, 1 are capable of 
damaging the stocks of social wealth “just for fun” and of 
demanding the impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of Communism arrives, the Social¬ 
ists demand the strictest control by society and bg the state of 
the measure of labour and the measure oi consumption; but 
this control) must start with the expropriation of the capitalists, 
with the establishment of workers’ control over the capitalists, 
and must he carried out not by a state of bureaucrats, but by 
a state of armed workers . 

The mercenary defence of capitalism by the bourgeois 
ideologists (and their hangers-on, like Messrs. Tsereteli, Cher¬ 
nov and Co.) lies in their substituting controversies and discus¬ 
sions about the distant future for the essential and imperative 
questions of present-dag policy, viz., the expropriation of the 
capitalists, the conversion of all citizens into workers and 
employees of one huge “syndicate”—the whole state—and the 
complete subordination of the whole of the work of this syndi- 

1 The reference here is to N. Pomyalovsky’s Sketches of Seminary 
Life in which this Russian novelist exposed the absurd system of educa¬ 
tion and brutal customs which held sway in the Russian theological 
schools in the fifties and sixties of the past century.— Ed. 
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cate to the really democratic state, the state of the Soviets of 
Workers 9 and Soldiers' Deputies. 

In reality, when a learned professor, and following him 
the philistine, and following him Messrs. Tsereteli and Chernov, 
talk of the unreasonable utopias, of the demagogic promises 
of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of “introducing” Social¬ 
ism, it is the higher stage or phase of Communism they have 
in mind, which no one has ever promised or even thought to 
“introduce,” because generally speaking it cannot be “intro¬ 
duced.” 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific difference 
between Socialism and Communism, which Engels touched on 
in his above-quoted argument about the incorrectness of the 
name “Social-Democrat.” The political difference between the 
first, or lower, and the higher phase ol Communism will in 
time, probably, be tremendous; but it would be ridiculous to 
fake cognizance of this difference now, under capitalism, and 
only isolated Anarchists, perhaps, could invest it with primary 
importance (if there are still people among the Anarchists who 
have learned nothing from the "Plekhanov-ite” conversion ot 
the Kropotkins, the Graveses, the Cornelisens and other “leading 
lights” ol anarchism into social-chauvinists or “anarcho-trench- 
ists,” as Ge, one of the few Anarchists who has still preserved 
a sense of honour and a conscience, has expressed it). 

But the scientific difference between Socialism and Com¬ 
munism is clear. What is usually called Socialism was termed 
by Marx the “first” or lower phase of Communist society. In 
so far as the means of production become common property, 
the word “Communism” is also applicable here, providing we 
do not forget that it is not complete Communism. The great 
significance of Marx’s explanations is that here, too, he consist¬ 
ently applies materialist dialectics, the doctrine of develop¬ 
ment, and regards Communism as something which develops 
out of capitalism. Instead of scholastically invented, “concoct¬ 
ed” definitions and fruitless disputes about words (what is 
Socialism? what is Communism?), Marx gives an analysis of 
what may be called the stages in the economic ripeness of 
Communism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, Communism can not as yet 
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be fully ripe economically and entirely tree Irom the traditions 
and traces of capitalism. Hence the interesting phenomenon 
that Communism in its first'phase retains “the narrow horizon 
of bourgeois right/’ Of course, bourgeois right in regard to the 
distribution ol articles of consumption inevitably presupposes 
the existence of the bourgeois state, for right is nothing without 
an apparatus capable ot‘ enforcing the observance of the stand¬ 
ards of right. 

Consequently, not only bourgeois right, but even the bour¬ 
geois state for a certain time remains under Communism, 
without the bourgeoisie’ 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical 
puzzle, of which Marxism is oiten accused by people who do 
not take the slightest trouble to study its extraordinarily pro¬ 
found content. 

But as a matter of fact, remnants of the old surviving in 
the new confront us in life at every step, both in nature and 
in society. And Marx did not arbitrarily insert a scrap ol 
“bourgeois” right into Communism, but indicated what is 
economically and politically inevitable in a society emerging 
from the womb of capitalism. 

Democracy is of great importance to the working class in 
its struggle tor emancipation Jrom the capitalists. But democracy 
is by no means a boundary that must not be overstepped; it 
is only one of the stages on the road from feudalism to capital¬ 
ism, and from capitalism to Communism 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the 
proletariat’s struggle for equality and the significance of equality 
as a slogan will be clear it we correctly interpret it as meaning 
the abolition of classes. But democracy means only formal 
equality. And as soon as equality is obtained for all members 
of society in relation to the ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, that is, equality of labour and equality of wages, 
humanity will inevitably be confronted with the question of 
going beyond formal equality to real equality, i.e., to applying 
the rule, “from each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.” By what stages, by what practical measures 
humanity will proceed to this higher aim—we do not and 
cannot know. But it is important to realize how infinitely 
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mendacious is the ordinary bourgeois conception of Socialism 
as something lifeless, petrified, fixed once for all, whereas in 
reality only under Socialism will a rapid, genuine, really mass 
forward movement, embracing first the majority and then the 
whole of the population, commence in all spheres of social and 
personal life. 

Democracy is a form of state, one of its varieties. Conse¬ 
quently, it, like every slate, on the one hand represents the 
organized, systematic application of force against persons; 
but on the other hand it signifies the formal recognition of the 
equality of all citizens, the equal right of all to determine the 
structure and administration of the state. This, in turn, is 
connected with the fact that, at a certain stage in the develop¬ 
ment of democracy, it first rallies the proletariat as the revolu¬ 
tionary class against capitalism, and enables it to crush, smash 
to atoms, wipe off the face of the earth the bourgeois, even the 
republican bourgeois, state machine, the standing army, the 
police and bureaucracy, and to substitute for them a more 
democratic state machine, but a state machine nevertheless, 
in the shape of the armed masses of workers who are being 
transformed into a universal people's militia. 

Here “quantity is transformed into quality”; such a degree 
of democracy implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois 
society, the beginning of its Socialist reconstruction. If, indeed, 
all take part in the administration of the state, capitalism 
cannot retain its hold. And the development of capitalism, in 
turn, itself creates the premises that really enable “all” to take 
part in the administration of the state. Some of the premises 
are: universal literacy, which is already achieved in a number 
of the most advanced capitalist countries, then the “training 
and disciplining” of millions of workers by the huge, complex, 
socialized apparatus of the post-office, railways, big factories, 
large-scale commerce, banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic premises it is quite possible, after 
the overthrow of the capitalists and bureaucrats, to proceed 
immediately, overnight, to supersede them in the control of 
production and distribution, in the work of keeping account 
of labour and products by the armed workers, bv the whole 
of the armed population. (The question of control and account- 
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mg must not be confused with the question of the scientifically 
trained staff* of engineers, agronomists and so on. These gentle¬ 
men are working today and obey the capitalists; they will 
work even belter to-morrow and obey the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is the main thing required for 
the “setting up” and correct functioning of the first phase of 
Communist society. All citizens are transformed into the sala¬ 
ried employees of the state, which consists of the armed work¬ 
ers. All citizens become employees and workers of a single na¬ 
tional state “syndicate.” All that is required is that they should 
work equally—do their proper share of work—and get paid 
equally. The accounting and control necessary for this have 
been simplified by capitalism to an extreme and reduced to the 
extraordinarily simple operations—which any literate person 
can perform—of checking and recording, knowledge of Ihe four 
rules of arithmetic, and issuing receipts. 1 

When the majority of the people begin independently and 
everywhere to keep such accounts and maintain such control 
over the capitalists (now converted into employees) and over 
the intellectual gentry who preserve their capitalist habits, tins 
control will really become universal, general, national; and there 
will he no way of getting away from it, there will be “nowhere 
to go.” 

The whole of society will have become a single office and a 
single factory, with equality of labour and equality of pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat will 
extend to the whole of society after the defeat of the capital¬ 
ists and the overthrow of the exploiters, is by no means our 
ideal, or our ultimate goal. It is but a necessary step for the 
purpose of thoroughly purging society of all the hideous- 
ness and foulness of capitalist exploitation, and for further 
progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or even only the 
vast majority, have learned to administer the state themselves, 
have taken this business into their own hands, have “set up” 


1 When most of the functions of the state are reduced to this ac¬ 
counting and control by the workers themselves, it will cease to be a 
“political state” and the “public functions will lose their political char¬ 
acter and be transformed into simple administrative functions ” 
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control over the insignificant minority of capitalists, over the 
gentry who wish to preserve their capitalist habits, and over 
the workers who have been profoundly corrupted by capitalism 
- -from this moment the need for government begins to disap¬ 
pear altogether. The more complete democracy, the nearer the 
moment approaches when it becomes unnecessary. The more 
democratic the “state” which consists of the armed workers, 
and which is “no longer a state in the proper sense of the 
word,” the more rapidly does every form of the state begin to 
wither away. 1 


1 Continuing and developing the Marxisl-Lcninist theory of Lhe 
state m the new historical situation, Comrade Stalin formulated the 
theory of the Socialist state and its tasks under the conditions of victo¬ 
rious Socialism and the building of Communism. 

In his report to the Eighteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.) on Hu- 
work ot I lie Central Committee ot lhe Party, Comrade Stalin said: 

. .Lenin wrote his famous book, The State and Revolution , in August 
1917, that is, a few months before the October Revolution and the estab¬ 
lishment ot the Soviet state. Lenm considered it the mam task ot thiiy 
book to defend Maix’s and Engels’ doctrine ot the state from the distor- 
tions and vulgarizations of the opportunists. Lenin was preparing to 
write a second volume of The State and Revolution, m which he intended 
to sum up the principal lessons of the experience of the Russian revolu¬ 
tions of 1905 and 1917. There can be no doubt that Lenin intended in 
the second volume of his book to elaborate and develop the theory of the 
state on the basis of the experience gained during the existence of Soviet 
power in our country. Death, however, prevented him from carrying this, 
task into execution But what Lenin did not manage to do should be 
done by his disciples. 

‘The state arose because society split up into antagonistic classes, 
it arose in order to keep in restraint the exploited majority in the in¬ 
terests ot the exploiting minority. The instruments of state authority have 
been mainly concentrated in the army, the punitive organs, the espionage 
service, the prisons. Two basic functions characterize the activity of the 
state: at home (the main function), to keep in restraint the exploited 
majority; abroad (not the main function), to extend the territory of its 
class, the ruling class, at the expense of the territory of other states, or 
to defend the territory of its own state from attack by other states. Such 
was the case in slave society and under feudalism Such is the case under 
capitalism 

In order to overthrow capitalism it was not only necessary to remove 
the bourgeoisie from power, it was not only necessary to expropriate the 
capitalists, but also to smash entirely the bourgeois state machine and 
its old army, jts bureaucratic officialdom and its police force, and to 
substitute for it a new, proletarian form of state, a new. Socialist state. 
And that, as we know, is exactly what the Bolsheviks did. But it does 
not follow that the new proletarian state may not preserve certain func- 
lions of the old state, changed to suit the requirements of the proletarian 
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For when a 11 have learned lo administer and actually do 
administer social production independently, independently 
keep accounts and exercise control over the idlers, the gentle¬ 
folk, the swindlers and similar “guardians of capitalist tradi¬ 
tions.’' the escape from this national accounting and control 
will inevitably become so incredibly difficult, such a rare cx- 


slale Still less does it follow that the foims of our Socialist stale must 
remain unchanged, that all the original functions of our stale must he 
hilly preserved m luturc As a matter of tact, the forms of our state are 
changing and will continue to change in line with the development of 
our country and with the changes m the international situation 
“Lenin was absolutely right when he said* 

‘The forms of bourgeois stales are extremely varied, but in 
essence they aie all the same* m one nay or another, in the final 
analysis, all these states are inevitably the dictatorship of flic bour¬ 
geoisie. The liansition trom capitalism to Communism will certain- 
lv create a great variety and abundance of political forms, but 
their essence will jncvilablv be the same* the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.* (The State and Revolution ) 

‘Since the October Revolution, our Socialist stale has passed llnough 
two main phases in its development. 

“The first phase w*as the period from the October Revolution to the 
elimination of the exploiting classes. The principal task m that period 
was to suppress the resistance of the overthrown classes, to oiganize the 
defence of the country against the attack of the interventionists, to restore 
industry and agriculture, and to prepare the conditions for the elimina¬ 
tion of the capitalist elements Accordingly, in this period our state per¬ 
formed two main functions The first function was to suppress the over¬ 
thrown classes inside the country In this respect our state bore a super¬ 
ficial resemblance to previous states whose lunctions had also been to 
suppress recalcitrants, with the fundamental difference, however, that 
our slate suppressed the exploiting minority in the interests of the labour¬ 
ing majority, while previous states had suppressed the exploited mujonty 
in the interests of the exploiting minority The second function w*as to 
defend the country from foreign attack In this respect it likewise bore 
a superficial resemblance to previous states, which also undertook the 
armed defence of their countries, with the fundamental difference, how¬ 
ever, that our stale defended from foreign attack the gains of the labour¬ 
ing majority, while previous states in such cases defended the wealth 
and privileges of the exploiting minority Our state had yet a third func¬ 
tion* this was the work of economic organization and cultural education 
performed by our state bodies w T ith the purpose of developing the infant 
shoots of the new*. Socialist economic system and re-educating the people 
in the spirit of Socialism. But this new function did not attain to any 
considerable development in that period. 

“The second phase was the period from the elimination of the capital¬ 
ist elements in town and countiv to the complete victory of the Socialist 
-economic system and the adoption of the new Constitution. The principal 
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ception, and will probably be accompanied by such swift and 
severe punishment (for the armed workers are practical men 
and not sentimental intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow 
anyone to trifle with them), that very soon the necessity of 
observing the simple, fundamental rules of human intercourse 
will become a h ab i t . 

And then the door will be wide open for the transition 
from the first phase of Communist society to its higher phase, 
and with It to the complete withering away of the state. 


August-September 1917 


task in tins period was to establish the Socialist economic sjslem all 
over the country and to eliminate the last remnants of the capitalist ele¬ 
ments, to bring about a cultural revolution, and to form a thoioughly 
modem army tor the defence of the country. And the functions of our 
Socialist state changed accordingly. The function of military suppicssion 
inside the country ceased, died away, for exploitation had been abol¬ 
ished, there were no’ more exploiters leit, and so there was no one to 
suppress. In place of this function of suppression the state acquired the 
function of protecting Socialist property from thieves and pilferers of 
the people’s properly. The [unction of defending the country from for¬ 
eign attack lully remained, consequently, the Red Army and the Navy 
also fully remained, as did the punitive organs and the intelligence serv¬ 
ice. which are indispensable tor the detection and punishment of the 
spies, assassins and wreckers sent into our country by foreign espionage 
services The function of economic organization and cultural education 
by the state organs also remained, and was developed to the full. Now 
the main task of our state inside the country is the work of peaceful 
economic organization and cultural education. As for our army, punitive 
organs, and intelligence service, their edge is no longer turned to the 
inside of the country but to the outside, against external enemies. 

“As you see, we now have an entirely new, Socialist state, without 
precedent in history and differing considerably in form and functions 
from the Socialist state of the first phase. 

“But development cannot slop there We are going ahead, towards 
Communism. Will our state remain in the period of Communism also? 

“Yes, it will, unless the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, and unless 
the danger of foreign military attack has disappeared. Naturally, of 
course, the forms of our state will again change in conformity with the 
change in the situation at home and abroad. 

“No, it will not remain and will atrophy if the capitalist encirclement 
is liquidated and a Socialist encirclement takes its place. 

“That is how the question stands with regard to the Socialist state.*’ 
-T Stalin, Problems of Leninism. Eng. ed., Moscow, 1943, pp. 633-38— Ed. 



MARXISM AND INSURRECTION 


A LI TTER TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE R.S.D.L.P. 


One of the most vicious and probably most widespread 
distortions of Marxism practised by the prevailing “Socialist" 
parties consists in the opportunist lie that preparations for 
insurrection and generally the treatment of insurrection as an 
art are “Blanquism/’ 

Bernstein, the leader ot opportunism, has already earned 
himself a wretched notoriety by accusing Marxism of Blan- 
quism, and when our present-day opportunists cry Blanquism 
they do not improve on or “enrich” the meagre* “ideas" of 
Bernstein one jot. 

Marxists are accused of Blanquism for treating insurrection 
as an art! Can there be a more flagrant perversion of the truth, 
when not a single Marxist will deny that it was Marx who 
expressed himself on this score in the most definite, precise 
and categorical manner, inasmuch as it was Marx who called 
insurrection precisely an art , saying that it must be treated as 
an art, that the first success must be won. and that one must 
proceed from success to success, never ceasing the offensive 
against the enemy, taking every advantage of his confusion, 
do., etc. 9 

To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon conspiracy 
and not upon a party, but upon the advanced class. That is the 
first point. Insurrection must rely upon the rising revolutionary 
spirit of the people. That is the second point. Insurrection must 
rely upon the crucial moment in the history of the growing 
revolution, when the activity of the advanced ranks of the 
people is at its height, and when the vacillations in the ranks 
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of the enemies and in the ranks of the weak , half-hearted and 
irresolute friends of the revolution are strongest. That is the 
third point. And these three conditions in the attitude towards 
insurrection distinguish Marxism from Blanquism . 

But when these conditions are operating it is a betrayal 
of Marxism and a betrayal of the revolution to refuse to treat 
insurrection as an art. 

In order to show tiiat the present moment is one in which 
the Party is obliged to admit that insurrection lias been placed 
upon the order of the day by the whole course of objective 
events, and that it must tieat insurrection as an irt, it will 
perhaps be best to use the method of comparison, and to draw 
a parallel between July 3-4 1 and the September days. 

On July 3-4 it was possible to argue, without transgressing 
against the truth, that the right thing to do was to take power, 
for our enemies would in any ease accuse us of rebellion and 
treat us like rebels. However, the conclusion that we could have 
seized power at that time would have been wrong, because the 
objective conditions for a successful insurrection did not 
exist. 

1) We still lacked the support of the class which is the 
vanguard of the revolution. 

We still did not have a majority among the workers and 
soldiers of the capitals. Now, we have a majority in both 
Soviets. It was created solely by the history of July and 
August, by the experience of the “ruthless treatment” meted 


1 The reference is to the spontaneous mass demonstrations of workers 
,ind soldiers of the Petrograd garrison which took place in Petrogiad on 
July 3-4, 1917, demanding the transfer of power to the Soviets. Not¬ 
withstanding the pacific character of the demonstrations the bourgeois 
Provisional Government, in which the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries participated, brought oj|t troops which had been recalled from 
the front, against the demonstrators. After suppressing the demonstrations 
the Provisional Government, headed by the Socialist-Revolutionary Ke¬ 
rensky, began to persecute the Bolshevik Party, closed down the Bolshevik 
newspapers, including the central Party organ, the Pravda, issued a war¬ 
rant for the arrest of Lenin, who was forced to go into hiding, and 
arrested a number of prominent Party leaders. However, the Party suc¬ 
ceeded even under these trying conditions in preparing the victory of the 
proletarian revolution in October 1917 — Ed. 



out to the Bolsheviks, and by the experience of the Kornilov 
affair. 1 

2) There was no nation-wide rising revolutionary spirit at 
that time. There is that now, after the Kornilov affair, as is 
proved by the situation in the provinces and by the seizure of 
power by the Soviets in many localities. 

3) At that time there was no vacillation on any serious 
political scale among our enemies and among the irresolule 
petty bourgeoisie. Now the vacillation is enormous. Our main 
enemy, Allied and world imperialism (tor world imperialism 
is being led by the “ Allies"), has begun to waver between a 
war to a victorious finish and a separate peace directed against 
Russia. Our petty-bourgeois democrats, having clearly lost their 
majority among the people, have begun to vacillate enormously, 
and have rejected a bloc, i.e, a coalition, with the Cadets. 

4) Therefore, an insurrection on July 3-4 would have been 
a mistake: we could not have retained power either physically 
or politically. We could not have retained it physically in spite 
ot the fact that at certain moments Petrograd was in our hands, 
because at that time our workers and soldiers would not ha\e 
fought and died for the possession of Petrograd There was 
not at that time that “savageness," nor that fierce hatred both 
of the Kerenskys and of the Tseretelis and Chernovs Our people 
had not yet been tempered by the experience of the persecution 
of the Bolsheviks in which the Socialist-Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks participated. 

We could not have relamed power politically on July 3-4 
because before the Kornilov affair the army and the provinces 
might have, and would have, marched against Petrograd. 

The picture is now entirely different. 

We have the following of the majority of a class , the van¬ 
guard of the revolution, the vanguard of the people, which is 
capable of carrying the masses wUh it. 

1 The reference is to the counter-revolutionary venlme in \ugiist- 
September 1917, undertaken by General Kornilov to crush the revolution, 
abolish the Soviets and set up a military dictatorship. It was only due 
to the energetic measures of the Bolshevik Party, which headed the 
armed resistance to the counter-revolution, that the Kornilov revolt was 
crushed.— Ed. 
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We have the following of the majority of the people, for 
Chernov's resignation, while by no means the only symptom, 
is the most striking and obvious symptom that the peasantry 
will not receive land from the Socialist-Revolutionaries’ bloc 
(or from the Socialist-Revolutionaries themselves). And that is 
the chief reason for the popular character of the revolution. 

We have the advantageous position of a party that firmly 
knows the path it must follow, whereas imperialism as a whole 
and the bloc of the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries 
are vacillating incredibly. 

Our victory is assured , for the people are bordering on 
desperation, and we are showing the people a sme way out; 
for during the “Kornilov days” we demonstrated to the people 
the value of our leadership, and then we proposed to the poli¬ 
ticians of the bloc a compromise, which they rejected' } although 
their vacillations continued unremittingly. 

It would be a sheer mistake to think that our offer of a 
compromise has not yet been rejected, and that the “Democratic 
Conference” 1 may stdl accept it. The compromise was proposed 
by a party to parties ; it could not have been proposed in any 
other way. It was rejected by parties. The Democratic Confer¬ 
ence is a conference , and nothing more. One thing must not 
be forgotten, namely, that the majority of the revolutionary 
people, the poor and embittered peasantry, are not represented 
in it. It is a conference of a minority of the people —that obvious 
truth must not be forgotten. It would be a sheer mistake, it 
would be sheer parliamentary cretinism on our part, were we 
to regard the Democratic Conference as a parliament; for even 
if it were to proclaim itself a parliament, and the sovereign 
parliament of the revolution, it would not decide anything. The 
power of decision lies outside it; it lies in the working-class 
quarters of Petrograd and Moscow. 

1 After the Kornilov revolt had been crushed (see footnote to p 30(5) 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries made another attempt to 
weaken the rising revolutionary temper of the masses by convening, in 
September 1917, the so-called All-Russian Democratic Conference. The 
Conference set up a Provisional Council of the Republic, known as the 
Pre-parliament. This hopeless attempt to divert the country from the path 
of a Soviet revolution to the path of bourgeois parliamentarism ended in 
a complete fiasco.—Ed. 
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All the objective conditions for a suceessiul insurrection 
exist. We have the advantage of a situation in which only our 
success in the insurrection can put an end to that most painful 
thing on earth, vacillation, which has worn the people out. 
a situation in which only our success in the insurrection can 
foil the game of a separate peace directed against the revolution 
by publicly proposing a fuller, juster and earlier peace to the 
benefit of the revolution. 

Finally, our Party alone can , by a successful insurrection, 
save Petrograd; for if our proposal for peace is rejected, if 
we do not secure even an armistice, then we shall become 
“deloncists,” then we shall place ourselves at the head of the 
war parties, we shall be the “war” party par excellence , and 
we shall fight the war in a truly revolutionary manner. 
We shall take away all the bread and boots from the capitalists 
We shall leave them only crusts, we shall dress them in bast 
shoes. We shall send all the bread and shoes to the front 

And we shall save Pelrograd. 

File resources, both material and spiritual, tor a truly 
revolutionary war in Russia are still immense; the chances are 
a hundred to one that the Germans will grant us at least an 
armistice. And to secure an armistice now would in if self mean 
to win the whole world 


Having recognized the absolute necessity of an insurrection 
ot the workers of Pelrograd and Moscow to save the revolution 
and to save Russia from being '’separately” divided up among 
the imperialists of both coalitions, we must first adapt our 
political tactics at the Conference to the conditions of the grow¬ 
ing insurrection, and, secondly, we must show that our accept¬ 
ance of Marx’s idea that insurrection must be treated as an art 
is not merely a verbal acceptance. 

At the Conference we must immediately set about consoli¬ 
dating the Bolshevik fraction, without striving after numbers, 
and without fearing to leave the waverers in the camp of the 
waverers: they are more useful to the cause of the revolution 
there than in the camp of the resolute and devoted fighters. 
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We must prepare a brief declaration in the name of the 
Bolsheviks, sharply emphasizing the irrelevance of long speech¬ 
es and of “speeches” in general, the necessity for immediale 
action to save the revolution, the absolute necessity for a 
complete break with the bourgeoisie, for the removal of the 
whole present government, for a complete rupture with the 
Anglo-French imperialists, who are preparing for a “separate” 
partition of Russia, and for the immediale transfer of all powei 
to the revolutionary democracy headed by the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

Our declaration must consist ol the brietest and most 
trenchant formulation of this conclusion in accordance with 
the proposals of the program: peace lor the peoples, land for 
the peasants, the confiscation of outrageous protits, and a check 
on the outrageous sabotage of production by the capitalists 

The briefer and more trenchant the declaration the better. 
Only two other important points must be clearly indicated in 
it, namely, that the people are worn out by vacillation, that 
they are exhausted by the irresoluteness of the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries and Mensheviks; and that we are definitely breaking 
with these parties because they have betrayed the revolution. 

And another thing. By immediately proposing a peace 
without annexations, by immediately breaking with the Allied 
imperialists and with all imperialists, either we shall at once 
obtain an armistice, or the entire revolutionary proletariat will 
rally to the defence of the country, and a truly just, truly revo¬ 
lutionary war will then be waged by the revolutionary democ¬ 
racy under the leadership of the proletariat. 

Having read this declaration, and having appealed for 
decisions and not talk, for action and not resolution-writing, 
we must dispatch our whole fraction to the factories and the 
barracks. Their place is there; the pulse of life is there; the 
source of salvation of the revolution is there; the motive force 
of the Democratic Conference is there. 

There, in ardent and impassioned speeches, we must explain 
our program and put the alternative: either the Conference 
adopts it in its entirety, or else insurrection. There is no middle 
course. Delay is impossible. The revolution is perishing. 

By putting the question thus, by concentrating our entire 
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fraction on the factories and barracks, we shall be able to decide 
the right moment to launch the insurrection. 

And in order to treat insurrection in a Marxist way, i.e., as 
an art, we must at the same time, without losing a single 
moment, organize a staff of the insurgent detachments; we 
must distribute our forces; we must move the reliable regiments 
to the most important points; we must surround the Alexand- 
rinsky Theatre; 1 we must occupy the Peter and Paul fortress; 2 
we must arrest the General Staff and the government, we must 
move against the cadets and the Savage Division 3 such detach¬ 
ments as will rather die than allow the enemy to approach 
the centre of the city; we must mobilize the armed workers 
and call upon them to engage in a last desperate fight; we must 
occupy the telegraph and telephone stations at once, quarter 
our staff of the insurrection at the central telephone station 
and connect it by telephone with all the factories, all the regi¬ 
ments. all the points of armed fighting, etc. 

Of course, this is all by way of example, only to illustrate 
the fact that at the present moment it is impossible to remain 
loyal to Marxism, to remain loyal lo llie revolution, without 
treating insurrection as an art. 

September 1917 


1 The Alexandruiksy Theatre —the theatre m Pelrograd where tlie 
Democratic Conference was in session.— Ed. 

2 The Peter and Paul Fortress —the fortress in which revolutionaries 
wore incarcerated by the tsarist legnne.— Ed. 

3 The Savage Division —a division consisting of Caucasian highlanders 
which Kornilov (see footnote to this volume p* 366) attempted to employ 
tor an onslaught against revolutionary Petrograd.— Ed, 



ADVICE OF AN ONLOOKER 

I am writing these lines on October 8 and have but little 
hope that they will reach the Pelrograd comrades by the 9th. 
It is possible that they will arrive too late, since the Congress 
of the Northern Soviets has been fixed ior October 10. Neverthe¬ 
less, 1 shall try to give my “Advice of an Onlooker” in the 
event that the probable action of the workers and soldiers of 
Pelrograd and of the whole “region” will take place soon but 
has not taken place yet. 

It is clear that all power must pass lo the Soviets. It should 
be equally indisputable for every Bolshevik that the revolution¬ 
ary proletarian power (or the Bolshevik power—which is now 
cne and the same thing) is assured of the ardent sympathy and 
unreserved support of all the toilers and exploited all over the 
world in general, in the warring -countries in particular, and 
among the Russian peasantry especially. There is no point in 
dwelling on these all too well known and long demonstrated 
truths. 

What must be dwelt on is something that is probably not 
quite clear to all comrades, viz., that the transfer of power to the 
Soviets in practice now implies armed insurrection. This would 
seem obvious, but not all have pondered or arc pondering over 
the point. To renounce armed insurrection now would be to 
renounce the chief slogan of Bolshevism (All Power to the Sov¬ 
iets) and revolutionary-proletarian internationalism in general. 

But armed insurrection is a special form of the political 
struggle, one subject to special rules which must be attentively 
pondered over. Karl Marx expressed this truth with remarkable 
clarity when he wrote that armed “insurrection is an art quite 
as much as war 
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Of the principal rules ot this art, Marx noted the following; 

1) Never play with insurrection, bill when beginning it 
firmly realize that you must go to the'end. 

2) You must concentrate a great superiority of forces at 
the decisive point, at the decisive moment, otherwise the enemy, 
who has the advantage of better preparation and organization, 
will destroy the insurgents. 

3) Once the insurrection has begun, you must act with the 
greatest determination, and by all means, without fail, take the 
offensive , “The defensive is the death of every armed rising.” 

4) You must try to take the enemy by surprise and seize 
(lie moment when his forces are scattered. 

5) You must strive for daily successes, even if small (one 
might say hourly, if it is the case of one town), and al all costs 
retain “ moral ascendancy .” 

Marx summarized the lessons of all revolutions in respect 
to armed insurrection in the words of Danton, “the greatest 
master of revolutionary tactics yet known”: “audacity, audacity, 
and once again audacity.” 

Applied to Russia and to October 1917, this means: a simul¬ 
taneous offensive on Petrograd, as sudden and as rapid as 
possible, which must without fail be carried out from within 
and from without, from the working-class quarters and from 
Finland, from Reval and lrom Kronstadt, an offensive of the 
whole fleet, the concentration of a gigantic superiority of forces 
over the 15,000 or 20,000 (perhaps more) of our “bourgeois 
guard” (the cadets), our “Vendean troops” 1 (a part of the 
Cossacks), etc. 

Our three main forces—the navy, the workers, and the 
army units—must he so combined as to occupy without fail 
and to hold at the cost of any sacrifice: a) the telephone 
exchange; b) the telegraph office; c) the railway stations; 
d) above all, the bridges. 

The most determined elements (our “storm troops” and 
young workers, as well as the best of the sailors) must be 

1 “Vendean troops ”—synonymous of counter-rcvolulionary troops. 
The department of Vendee, m central-west France, was one of the hotbeds 
of the counter-revolutionary uprising of the peasantry during the bour¬ 
geois revolution in France at the end of the eighteenth century.— Ed. 
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formed into small detachments to occupy all the more important 
points and to take part everywhere in all decisive operations, 
for example: 

To encircle and cut olF Petrograd; to seize it by a combined 
attack of the navy, the workers, and the troops—a task which 
requires art and triple audacity. 

To form detachments composed of the best workers, armed 
with rifles and bombs, for the purpose of attacking and sur¬ 
rounding the “centres” of the enemy (the cadet schools, the 
telegraph office, the telephone exchange, etc.). Their watchword 
must be: “Rather perish to a man than let the enemy pass!" 

Let us hope that if action is decided on, the leaders will 
successfully apply the great precepts of Danlon and Marx, 

The success of the Russian and world revolutions will 
depend on two or three days of fighting. 

October 19)7 



PROPHETIC WORDS 

Nobody, thank God, believes in miracles nowadays. Miracu¬ 
lous prophecy is a fairy fale. But scientific prophecy is a fact. 
And in these days, when we very often meet with shameful 
despondency and even despair round about us, it is useful to 
recall one scientific prophecy which has come true. 

Frederick Engels had occasion in 1887 to write of the com¬ 
ing world war in a preface to a pamphlet by Sigismund Bork- 
heim, In Memory of the German Arch-Patriots of 1806-1807 
(Zur Erinnerung fur die deutschen Mordspatrioten 1806-1807). 
(This pamphlet is No. XXIV of the Social-Democratic Library 
published in Gottingen-Ziirich in 1888.) 

This is how Frederick Engels spoke over thirty years ago 
of the future world war: 

“ . No war is any longer possible for Prussia-Germany except a 

world war and a world war indeed of an extension and violence hitherto 
undreamt of. Eight to ten millions of soldiers will mutually massacre one 
another and in doing so devour the whole of Europe until they have 
stripped it barer than any swarm of locusts has ever done. The devastations 
of the Thirty Years’ War compressed into three or four years, and spread 
over the whole Continent, famine, pestilence, general demoralization both 
of the armies and of the mass of the people produced by acute distress, 
hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in trade, industry and 
credit, ending in general bankruptcy; collapse of the old states and their 
traditional state wisdom to such an extent that crowns will roll by dozens 
on the pavement and there will be nobody to pick them up; absolute 
impossibility of foreseeing how it will all end and who will come out of 
the struggle as victor, only one result absolutely certain: general exhaustion 
and the establishment of the conditions for the ultimate victory of the 
working class This is the prospect when the system of mutual outbidding 
in armaments, driven to extremities, at last bears its inevitable fruits. 
This, my lords, princes and statesmen, is where in your wisdom you have 
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brought old Europe, And when nothing more remains to you but to open 
the last great war dance—that will suit us all right (uns kauri es recht 
sein). The war may perhaps push us temporarily into the background, 
may wrench from us many a position already conquered But when you 
have unfettered forces which you will then no longer be able again to 
control, things may go as they will* at the end of the tragedy you will 
be ruined and the victory of the proletariat will either be aheady achieved 
or at any rate (doch) inevitable " 

Frederick Engels 1 

London, December 15, 1887 


What genius is displayed in this prophecy’ An l how infi¬ 
nitely rich in ideas is every phrase of this precise, clear, hnef 
and scientific class analysis! How much could he learnt from it 
by those who are now shamefully succumbing to lack of faith, 
despondency and despair, if... if people who are accustomed 
to kowtow to the bourgeoisie, or who allow themselves to be 
frightened by it, could but think, were but capable of thinking! 

Some of Engels’ predictions have turned out differently: 
and one could not expect the world and capitalism not to have 
changed during thirty years of frenzied imperialist development. 
But what is most astonishing is that so many of Engels’ predic¬ 
tions are turning out “according to the book.” For Engels gave 
a perfectly exact class analysis, and classes and their mutual 
relations have remained unchanged. 

. The war may perhaps push us temporarily into the 
background. . .” Events have proceeded precisely along these 
lines, but have gone even further and more badly: some of the 
social-chauvinists who have been “pushed hack,” and their 
spineless “semi-opponents,” the Kautskyans have begun to ex¬ 
tol their backward movement and have become direct traitors 
and betrayers of Socialism. 

“. . . The war may perhaps .. wrench from us many a 
position already conquered. ...” A number of “legal” positions 
have been wrenched from the working class. But on the other 
hand it has been steeled by trials and is receiving severe but 
beneficial lessons in illegal organization, in illegal struggle and 
in preparing its forces for a revolutionary attack. 

* Marx-Engeh Selected Correspondence , pp 456-57 —Ed, 
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“...Crowns will roll by dozens. Several crowns have 
already fallen. And one of them is worth a dozen others—the 
crown of the autocrat of all the Russias, Nicholas Romanov. 

“ ..Absolute impossibility of foreseeing how it wilt all 
end. .. .” After four years of war this absolute impossibility has, 
if one may say so, become even more absolute. 

“ .. Hopeless confusion of our artificial machinery in trade, 
industry and credit. ...” At the end of llie fourth year of war 
this has been fully borne out in the case of one of the biggest 
and most backward slates drawn into the war by the capital¬ 
ists—Russia. But do not the gj owing starvation in Germany 
and Austria, the shortage of clothing and raw malerial and the 
using up of the means of production show that a similar stale 
of affairs is very rapidly overtaking other countries as well? 

Engels depicts the consequences brought about only by 
“foreign” war; he does not deal with internal, /.<?., civil war, 
without which not a single one of the great revolutions of his¬ 
tory has taken place, and without which not a single serious 
Marxist has conceived the transition from capitalism to So¬ 
cialism. And while a foreign war may drag on for a cerlain 
time without causing “hopeless confusion” in the “artificial 
machinery” of capitalism, it is obvious that a civil war without 
such a consequence is quite inconceivable. 

What stupidity, what spinelessness—not to say mercenary 
service to the bourgeoisie—is displayed by those who, like our 
Novaija Zhiziv ites, Mensheviks, Right Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
etc., while continuing to call themselves “Socialists,” mali¬ 
ciously point to the manifestation of this “hopeless confusion” 
and lay the blame for everything on the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat, the Soviet power, the “utopia” of the transition to So¬ 
cialism. “Confusion,” or razmkha / to use the excellent Russian 
expression, has been brought about by the war. There can be 
no severe war without disruption. There can be no civil war— 
the inevitable condition and concomitant of Socialist revolu¬ 
tion—without disruption. To renounce revolution and Social¬ 
ism “on account” of disruption, only means to display one’s 
lack of principle and in practice lo desert to the bourgeoisie 

1 Disruption, disorganization.*— Ed 
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• . Famine, pestilence, general demoralization bolh of the 
armies and of the mass of the people produced by :cute 
distress....” 

How simply and clearly Engels draws this indisputable con- 
elusion, which must be obvious to everyone who is at all 
capable of reflecting on the objective consequences of many 
years of severe and painful war. And how astonishingly stupid 
are those numerous “Social-Democrats” and pseudo-Socialisls 
who will not, or cannot, realize this most simple idea. 

Is it conceivable that a war can last many years without 
both the armies and the masses of the people becoming demor¬ 
alized ? Of course, not. Such a consequence of a long war is 
absolutely inevitable over a period of several years, if not a 
whole generation. And our “men in mufflers,” the bourgeois 
intellectual snivellers who call themselves “Social-Democrats” 
and “Socialists,” second the bourgeoisie in blaming the revolu¬ 
tion for the manifestations of demoralization or for the inevi¬ 
table sternness of the measures taken to combat particularly 
acute cases of demoralization—although it is as clear as noon¬ 
day that this demoralization has been produced by the im¬ 
perialist war, and that no revolution can rid itself of such con¬ 
sequences of war without a long struggle and without a number 
of stern measures of repression. 

Our sugary writers of the Novaya Zhizn, the Vperyod or the 
Dyelo Naroda are prepared to grant a revolution of the pro¬ 
letariat and other oppressed classes “theoretically,” provided 
only that the revolution drops from heaven and is not born and 
bred on earth soaked in the blood of four years of imperialist 
butchery of the peoples and witli millions upon millions of men 
and women exhausted, tormented and demoralized by this 
butchery. 

They had heard and admitted “in theory” that a revolution 
should be compared to an act of childbirth; but when it came 
to the point, they disgracefully took fright and their faint¬ 
hearted whimperings echoed the malicious outbursts of the 
bourgeoisie against the insurrection of the proletariat. Take 
the descriptions of childbirth given in literature, when the 
authors aim at presenting a truthful picture ot the severity, 
pain and horror of the act of travail, as in Emile Zola’s La 
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joie de viure (The Joy of Life) for instance, or in Veresayev’s 
Notes of a Doctor. Human childbirth is an act which trans¬ 
forms the woman into an almost lifeless, bloodstained body, 
tortured, tormented and driven frantic by pain. But can the 
“type” that sees only this in love and its sequel, the transfor¬ 
mation of the woman into a mother, be regarded as a human 
being? Who would renounce love and procreation for this 
reason ? 

Travail may be light or severe. Marx and Engels, the found¬ 
ers of scientific Socialism, always said that the transition from 
capitalism to Socialism would be inevitably accompanied by 
prolonged birth pangs. And analysing the consequences of a 
world war, Engels outlines in a simple and clear manner the 
indisputable and obvious fact that a revolution that follows on 
and is connected with a war (and still more—let us add for 
our part—a revolution which breaks out during a war and 
which is obliged to grow and maintain itself in the midst of a 
world war), is a particularly severe case of childbirth. 

Clearly realizing this, Engels speaks with great caution of 
Socialism being given birth to by a capitalist society which is 
perishing m a world war. “Only one result [of a world war],” 
he .says, “is absolutely certain: general exhaustion and the 
establishment of the conditions for the ultimate victory of the 
working class." 

This thought is expressed even more clearly at the end of 
the prelace we are examining: 

" . . At the end of the tragedy you [the capitalists and land¬ 
lords, the kings and statesmen of the bourgeoisie] will be ruined 
and the victory of the proletariat will either be already achieved 
or at any rate inevitable.'* 

Severe travail greatly increases the danger of grave illness 
or of a fatal issue. But while individuals may die in the act of 
childbirth, the new society to which the old system gives birth 
cannot die; all that may happen is that the birth may be more 
painful, more prolonged, and growth and development slower. 

The war has not yet ended. General exhaustion has already 
set in. As regards the two direct results of war predicted by 
Engels conditionally (either the victory of the working class 
already achieved, or the establishment of conditions which 
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make it inevitable, despite nil difficulties ), as regards these two 
conditions, now, in the middle of 1918, we find both in evi¬ 
dence. 

In one, the less developed, of the capitalist countries, the ' 
victory of the working class is already achieved . In the others, 
with unparalleled pain and effort, the conditions are being es¬ 
tablished which will make this victory “at any rate inevitable.” 

Let the “Socialist” snivellers croak, let the bourgeoisie rage 
and fume, but only people who shut their eyes so as not to see, 
and stuIT their ears so as not to hear can fail to notice that all 
over the world the birth pangs of the old capitalist society, 
which is pregnant with Socialism, have begun. Our country, 
which has temporarily been advanced by the march of events 
to the van of the Socialist revolution, is undergoing the very 
severe pains of the first period of travail, which has already 
begun. We have every reason to face the future with complete 
assurance and absolute confidence, for it is preparing for us 
new allies and new victories of the Socialist revolution in a 
number of the more advanced countries. We are entitled to be 
proud and to consider ourselves fortunate that it has been our 
lot to be the first in one part of the globe to fell that wild beast, 
capitalism, which has drenched the £arth in blood, which has 
reduced humanity to starvation and demoralization, and which 
will most certainly soon perish, no matter how monstrous and 
savage its frenzy in the face of death. 


June 1918 



THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
RENEGADE KAUTSKY 

(Excerpt) 


HOW KAUTSKY TRANSFORMED MARX INTO A COMMON 
OR GARDEN LIBERAL 

The fundamental question that Kautsky touches upon in his 
pamphlet is the question of the root content of proletarian rev¬ 
olution, namely, the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is a 
question that is of the greatest importance for all countries, 
especially for the advanced ones, especially for the belligerent 
countries, and cspccially # at the present time. One may say 
without fear of exaggeration that this is the most important 
problem of the entire proletarian class struggle. Hence it is nec¬ 
essary to deal with it with particular attention. 

Kaulsky formulates the question as follows: “The antithesis 
between the two Socialist trends” (i.e., the Bolsheviks and the 
non-Bolsheviks) is “the antithesis between two radically differ¬ 
ent methods: the democratic and the dictatorial” (p. 3). 

Let us point out, in passing, that by calling the non-Bol¬ 
sheviks in Russia, i.e., the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution¬ 
aries, Socialists, Kautsky was guided by their appellation, that 
is, by a word, and not by the actual place they occupy in the 
struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. What an 
excellent interpretation and application of MarxismI But of 
this more anon. 

At present we must deal with the main point, viz., with 
Kautsky’s great discovery of the “fundamental antithesis” be¬ 
tween the “democratic and dictatorial methods.” That is the 
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crux ol the matter; that is the essence of Kautsky’s pamphlet. 
And it is such a monstrous theoretical muddle, such a complete 
renunciation of Marxism, that Kautsky, it must be confessed, 
has far excelled Bernstein. 

The question of the dictatorship of the proletariat is a ques¬ 
tion of the relation between the proletarian state and the bour¬ 
geois state, between proletarian democracy and bourgeois 
democracy. One would think that this was as plain as noon¬ 
day. But Kautsky, like a schoolmaster who has become as 
dry as dust from repeating the same old historical textbooks, 
persistently turns his back on the twentieth century and his 
face to the eighteenth century, and for the hundredth time, in 
a number of paragraphs, tediously chews the cud over the 
relation between bourgeois democracy and absolutism and 
mediaevalism. 

It is positively like chewing rags in one’s sleep 1 

What a lack of understanding of the fitness of things! One 
cannot help smiling at Kautsky’s efforts to make it appear that 
there are people who preach “contempt for democracy” (p. 11) 
and so forth. It is by such twaddle that Kautsky has to gloss 
over and confuse the question at issue, for he formulates it in 
the manner of the liberals, speaks about democracy in gen* 
oral, and not of bourgeois democracy; he even avoids using 
this precise, class term, and, instead, tries to speak about “pre- 
Socialist” democracy. This windbag devotes.almost a third of 
his pamphlet, twenty pages out of a total of sixty-three, to this 
twaddle, which is so agreeable to the bourgeoisie, for it is tan¬ 
tamount to embellishing bourgeois democracy, and obscures 
the question of the proletarian revolution. 

But, after all, the title of Kautsky’s pamphlet is The Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat. Everybody knows that this is the 
essence of Marx’s doctrine; and after a lot of irrelevant twaddle 
Kautsky was obliged to quote Marx’s words on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. 

But the way in which he, the “Marxist,” did so was simply 
farcical. Listen to this: 

“This view” (which Kautsky dubs “contempt for democ¬ 
racy”) “rests upon a single word of Karl Marx’s.” This is 
what Kautsky literally says on page 20. And on page 60 the 



same Ihing is even repeated in the form that they (the Bolshe¬ 
viks) “opportunely recalled the little word” (that is literally 
what he says —des Wortchensll) “about the dictatorship of the 
proletariat which Marx once used in 1875 in a letter.” 

Here is Marx’s “little word”; 

“Between capitalist and Communist society lies the peiiod ol the revo¬ 
lutionary transformation of the one into the other. There eoiresponds 
to this also a political transition period m which the slate can be nothing 
but the revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat” 1 

First of all, to call this celebrated argument ot Marx’s, 
which sums up the whole of his revolutionary leaching, “a 
single word ' and even a “little word,” is an insult to and com¬ 
plete renunciation of Marxism. It must not be forgotten that 
Kaulsky knows Marx almost by heart, and, judging by all be 
has written, lie has in his desk, or in his head, a number of 
pigeon-holes in which all that was ever written by Marx is 
carefully filed so as to be ready at hand for quotation. Kaulsky 
cannot but know that both Marx and Engels, in their letters 
as well as in tlieir published works, repeatedly spoke about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, especially both before and after 
the Paris Commune. Kaulsky cannot but know that the for¬ 
mula “dictatorship of the proletariat” is but a more historically 
concrete and more scientifically exact formulation of the pro¬ 
letariat’s task of “smashing” the bourgeois state machine, about 
which Marx and Engels, in summing up the experience of the 
Revolution of 1848, and, still more so, of 1871, spoke for forty 
years, between 1852 and 1891. 

How is this monstrous distortion of Marxism by that Marxist 
bookworm Kaulsky, to be explained? As far as the philosoph¬ 
ical roots of this phenomenon are concerned, it amounts to 
the substitution ol eclecticism and sophistry for dialectics. 
Kautsky is a past master in this sort of substitution. Regarded 
from the standpoint of practical politics, it amounts to subserv¬ 
iency to the opportunists, that is, in the long run, to the bour¬ 
geoisie. 

1 Cf, Karl Marx, Selected Works , Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 577—Marx’s 
letter to Wilhchn Bracke of May 5, 1875 (Critique of the Gotha Pro¬ 
gram). — Ed. 
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Since the outbreak of the war, Kautsky has made increas¬ 
ingly rapid progress in this art of being a Marxist in words 
and a lackey of the bourgeoisie in deeds, until lie has attained 
virtuosity in it. 

One becomes still more convinced of this when one ex¬ 
amines the remarkable way in which Kautsky “interprets’' 
Marx’s “little word,” the dictatorship of the proletariat. Listen: 

'Marx, unfoitumitch, neglected to show us more precisely how he 
conceived this dictatorship ” (This is the utterly mendacious phrase of 
a leuegade, for Miu\ and Engels gave us quite a number ot most precise 
indications, which K;uitsk\, the Marxist bookworm, has deliberately ig 
nored) “Literally, the word dictatorship means the abolition of democracy. 
But, of course, taken hleially, this word also means the undivided rule 
of a single individual unrestricted by any laws—an autocracy, which dif 
iers from despotism only in the fact that it is not regarded as a per¬ 
manent stale institution, but as a transitory emergency measure. 

“The term, ‘dictatorship ol the proletariat,’ hence, not the dictatorship 
ot a single individual, but of a class, ipso facto precludes the possibility 
that Marx in this connection had in mind a dictatorship in the literal 
sense of the term. 

“He speaks here not ol a form of government, but of a condition , 
which must necessarily arise wherever the proletariat has captured polit¬ 
ical power. That Marx did not have in in nd a torm ol government is 
proved by the fact that he was ot the opinion that in England and Amer¬ 
ica the transition might lake place peacefully, ue., in a democratic way ” 
( 1 >. 20 .) 

1 have deliberately quoted this argument in full in order 
lhat the reader may clearly see Ihe method Kautsky the “theo¬ 
retician” employs. 

Kautsky chose to approach the question in such a way as to 
begin with a definition of the “word” dictatorship. 

Very well. Everyone has a sacred right to approach a ques¬ 
tion in whatever way he pleases. One must only distinguish a 
serious and honest approach from a dishonest one. Anyone who 
wanted to be serious in approaching this question in this way 
ought to have given his own definition of the “word.” Then 
the question would have been put fairly and squarely. But 
Kautsky does not do that. “Literally,” he writes, “the word dic¬ 
tatorship means the abolition of democracy.” 

In the first place, this is not a definition. If Kautsky wanted 
to avoid giving a definition of the concept dictatorship, why did 
he choose this particular approach to the question? 
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Secondly, it is obviously wrong. A liberal naturally speaks 
of “democracy” in general; but a Marxist will never Torget to 
ask: “for what class?” Everyone knows, for instance (and 
Kautsky the “historian” knows it too), that rebellions, or even 
strong ferment, among the slaves in antiquity at once re¬ 
vealed the fact that the state of antiquity was essentially a die 
tatorship of the slaveowners. Did this dictatorship abolish democ¬ 
racy among , and for , the slaveowners ? Everybody knows 
that it did not. 

Kautsky the “Marxist” said this monstrously absurd and 
untrue thing because he “ forgot ” the class struggle.. 

In order to transform Kautsky’s liberal and lying assertion 
into a Marxian and true one, one must say: dictatorship does 
not necessarily mean the abolition ot democracy for the class 
that exercises the dictatorship over the other classes; but it 
certainly does mean the abolition (or very material restriction, 
which is also a form of abolition) of democracy for the class 
over which, or against which, the dictatorship is exercised. 

But, however true tiiis assertion may be, it does not give a 
definition of dictatorship. 

Let us examine Kautsky’s next sentence. 

“Bui, of course, taken literally, this word also means tlie undivided 
rule ot a single individual unrestricted by any laws” 

Like a blind puppy casually sniffing first in one direction 
and then in another, Kautsky accidentally stumbled upon one 
true idea (namely, that dictatorship is rule unrestricted by any 
laws), nevertheless, he failed to give a definition of dictatorship, 
and, moreover, he gave vent to an obvious historical falsehood, 
viz., that dictatorship means the rule of a single person. This 
is even grammatically incorrect, since dictatorship may also he 
exercised by a handful of persons, or by an oligarchy, or by 
a class, etc. 

Kautsky then goes on to point out the difference between 
dictatorship and despotism, but, although what lie says is 
obviously incorrect, we shall not dwell upon it, as it is wholly 
irrelevant to'the question that interests us. Everyone knows 
Kaulsky’s propensity to turn from the twentieth century to the 
eighteenth, and from the eighteenth century to classical antiq- 
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uity, and I hope that the German proletariat, after it has es¬ 
tablished its dictatorship, will bear this propensity of his in 
mind and appoint him, say, teacher of ancient history at some 
high school. To try to evade a definition of the dictatorship of 
the proletaiiat by philosophizing about despotism is either 
crass stupidity or very clumsy trickery. 

As a result, we find that, having undertaken to discuss the 
dictatorship, Kautsky rattled oh a great deal that is obviously 
untrue, but has not given a definition! Yet, without trusting to 
his mental faculties, he might have had recourse to his memory 
and extracted from his “pigeon-holes” all those instances in 
which Marx speaks of dictatorship. Had he done so, he would 
certainly have arrived either at the following definition or <\l 
one in the main coinciding with it; 

Dictatorship is rule based directly upon force and unre¬ 
stricted by any laws. 

The revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is rule 
won and maintained by the use of violence by the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie, rule that is unrestricted by any laws. 

And this simple truth, a truth that is as plain as noonday 
to every class-conscious worker (representing the masses, and 
not an upper stratum of petty-bourgeois scoundrels who have 
been bribed by the capitalists, such as are the social-imperial¬ 
ists of all countries), this truth, which is obvious to every rep¬ 
resentative of the exploited classes that are lighting for their 
emancipation, this truth, which is indispulable for every Marx¬ 
ist, has to be “extorted by main force” from the most learned 
Mr. Kautsky. How is it to be explained? Simply by that spirit 
of servility with which the leaders of the Second International, 
who have become contemptible sycophants in the service ot 
the bourgeoisie, have become imbued, 

Kautsky first committed a subterfuge by proclaiming the 
obvious nonsense that the word dictatorship, in its literal sense, 
means the dictatorship of a single person, and then, on the 
strength of this subterfuge!—he declared that Marx’s words 
about the dictatorship of a class were not meant in the literal 
sense (but in one in which dictatorship does not imply revolu¬ 
tionary violence, but “the peaceful winning of a majority under 
bourgeois”—mark you—democracy). 


25—(J60 
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One must, if you please, distinguish between a “condition” 
and a “form of government”! A wonderfully profound distinc¬ 
tion; it is like drawing a distinction between tire stupid “con¬ 
dition” of a man who reasons foolishly and the “lorm” of his 
stupidity I 

Kautsky finds it necessary to interpret dictatorship as a 
“condition ot rulersliip” (this is the literal expression he uses 
on the very next page, p. 21), because then revolutionary vio¬ 
lence, and violent revolution, disappear . The “condition of ruler- 
ship” is a condition in which any majority finds itself under .. . 
“democracy.” Thanks to such a fraudulent trick, revolution 
happily disappeais. 

But the tiick is too crude and will not save Kautsky. One 
cannot do away with the fact that dictatorship presupposes and 
implies a “condition,” one so disagreeable to all renegades, of 
revolutionary violence oi one class against another. The absurd¬ 
ity of drawing a distinction between a “‘condition” and a 
“form of government” becomes patent. To speak of forms of 
government in this connection is trebly stupid, for every school- 
boy knows that monarchy and republic are two different forms 
of government. It must be explained to Mr. Kautsky that both 
these forms of government, like all transitional “forms of gov¬ 
ernment” under capitalism, are but so many varieties of the 
bourgeois state, that is, of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie . 

Lastly, to speak of forms of government is not only a stupid, 
but also a very crude falsification of Marx, who was very 
clearly speaking here of this or that form or type of state, and 
not of forms of government. 

The proletarian revolution is impossible without the forcible 
destruction of the bourgeois state machine and the substitu¬ 
tion for it of a new one which, in the words of Engels, is “no 
longer a state in the proper sense of the word.” 

But Kautsky finds it necessary to gloss this over and to 
lie—his renegade position demands it. 

See to what miserable evasions he resorts. 

First evasion: “That Marx did not have in mind a form of 
government is proved by the fact that he was of the opinion 
that in England and America a peaceful revolution was pos¬ 
sible, i.e., by democratic means.” 
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The form of government has nothing to do with the case 
here, for there are monarchies which are not typical of the 
bourgeois state, such, for instance, as have no military, and 
there are republics which are quite typical, such, for instance, 
as have a military and a bureaucracy. This is a universally 
known historical and political fact, and Kautsky will not suc¬ 
ceed in falsifying it. 

If Kautsky had wanted to argue in a serious and honest 
manner he would have asked himself: are there historical laws 
of revolution which know of no exception? And the leply 
would have been: no, there are no such laws. Such laws only 
apply to the typical, to what Marx once termed the “ideal,” 
meaning average, normal, typical capitalism. 

Further, was there in the ’seventies anything which made 
England and America exceptional in regard to what we are 
now discussing ? It will be obvious to anyone at all familiar 
with the requirements of science in the domain of history that 
this question must be put. To fail to put it is tantamount to 
falsifying science, to engaging in sophistry. And, the question 
having been put, there can be no doubt as to the reply: the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat is violence against 
the bourgeoisie; and the necessity for such violence is partic¬ 
ularly created, as Marx and Engels have repeatedly explained 
in detail (especially in The Civil War in France and in the 
preface to it), by the existence of a military and a i bureau¬ 
cracy . But it is precisely these institutions that were non- 
ex i s t e nt in England and America in the 1870’s, when 
Marx made his observations (they do exist in England and in 
America now). 

Kautsky has to be dishonest literally at every step to cover 
up his renegacy! 

And note how he inadvertently betrayed the cloven hoof; 
he wrote: “peacefully,” i.e. 9 in a democratic way I! 

In defining dictatorship, Kautsky tried his utmost to con¬ 
ceal from the reader the fundamental symptom of this con¬ 
cept, namely, revolutionary violence. But now the truth is out: 
it is a question of the contrast between peaceful and violent 
revolutions. 

That is where the trouble lies. Kautsky had to resort to all 
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these evasions, sophistries and fraudulent falsifications only 
in order to dissociate himself from violent revolution, and to 
conceal his renunciation of it, his desertion to the liberal labour 
policy, z.e., to the side of the bourgeoisie. That is where the 
trouble lies. 

Kautsky the “historian” so shamelessly falsifies history that 
he forgets the fundamental fact that pre-monopoly capitalism— 
which reached its zenith actually in the 1870's—was by virtue 
of its fundamental economic traits (which were most typical 
in England and America) distinguished by a, relatively speaking, 
maximum attachment for peace and freedom. Imperialism, on 
the other hand, z.emonopoly capilalism, which finally ma¬ 
tured only in the twentieth century, is, by virtue of its funda¬ 
mental economic traits, distinguished by a minimum attach¬ 
ment for peace and freedom, anti by a maximum and universal 
development of militarism. To “fail to notice'’ this in discuss¬ 
ing the extent to which a peaceful or violent revolution is 
typical or probable is to stoop to the position of a common or 
garden lackey of the bourgeoisie. 

Second evasion: The Paris Commune was a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, but it was elected by universal suffrage 
(the bourgeoisie not being deprived of the franchise), z.e., 
“democratically” And Kautsky says elatedly: “...The 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for him [Marx] is a condition 
which necessarily follows from pure democracy, if the pro¬ 
letariat represents the majority” (bei iiberwiegendem Proleta¬ 
riat , p. 21). 

This Kautsky’s argument is so amusing that one truly suf¬ 
fers from a veritable embarras de ricliesses (an embarrass¬ 
ment due to the wealth «of replies that can be made to it). 
Firstly, it is well known that the flower, the General Staff, the 
upper strata of the bourgeoisie had fled from Paris to Versailles. 
In Versailles there was the “Socialist” Louis Blanc—which, 
by the way, proves the falsity of Kaut^ky’.s assertion that “all 
trends” of Socialism took part in the Paris Commune. Is it not 
ridiculous to represent the division of the inhabitants of Paris 
into two belligerent camps, in one of which the entire militant 
and politically active section of the bourgeoisie was concentrat¬ 
ed, as “pure democracy,” with “universal suffrage”? 
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Secondly, the Paris Commune waged war against Versailles 
as the workers’ government of France against the bour¬ 
geois government. What has “pure democracy” and “universal 
suffrage” got to do with it, when Paris was deciding the fate 
of France? When Marx expressed the opinion that the Paris 
Commune had committed a mistake in failing to seize the bank, 
wMch belonged to the whole of France, did he proceed from 
the principles and practice of “pure democracy”? 

Really, Kautsky must be writing in a country where the peo¬ 
ple are forbidden by the police to laugh “in crowds,” otherwise 
Kautsky would have been killed by ridicule. 

Thirdly, I would respectfully remind Mr Kautsky, who 
knows Marx and Engels by heart, of the following appreciation 
of the Paris Commune given by Engels from the point of view 
of—“pure democracy”: 

“Have these gentlemen [the anti-aulhontanans] e\er seen a revolution? 
A revolution is undoubtedly the most authoritarian thing there is, an act 
'whereby one part of the population imposes its will upon the other part 
by means of rifles, bayonets and cannon, all very authoritarian means; and 
the victorious party must perforce maintain its rule by means of the terror 
which its arms inspire in the reactionaries. Would the Paris Commune 
have lasted a single day if it had not made use of the authority of the 
armed people against the bourgeoisie? Should we not, on the contrary, 
reproach it for having made loo little use of this authority?” 1 

Here you have your “pure democracy”! How Engels would 
have ridiculed the vulgar petty bourgeois, the “Social-Demo¬ 
crat” (in the French sense of the ’forties and the general 
European sense of 1914-18), who took it into his head to talk 
about “pure democracy” in a society divided into classes I 

But enough. It is impossible to enumerate all the absurd¬ 
ities Kautsky goes to the length of, since every phrase he utters 
is a bottomless pit of renegacy. 

Marx and Engels analysed the Paris Commune in a most 
detailed manner and showed that its merit lies in its attempt 
to smash, to break up the “ready-made state machinery.” Marx 
and Engels considered this conclusion to be so important that 


1 C/., F. Engels , Vber das AutorUdtsprinzip , Neue Zeit , 1913-14, Vol I, 
p. 39.— Ed* 
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this was the only amendment they introduced in 1872 in the 
(in part) “obsolete” program 1 of the Communist Manifesto . 
Marx and Engels showed that the Paris Commune had abol¬ 
ished the army and the bureaucracy, had abolished parliamen¬ 
tarism , had destroyed “that parasitic excrescence, the state,” 
etc.; but the sage Kautsky, donning his nightcap, repeats the 
fairy tale about “pure democracy,” which has been told a 
thousand times by liberal professors. 

Not without reason did Rosa Luxemburg declare, on 
August 4, 1914, that German Social-Democracy was now a 
stinking corpse. 

Third evasion: “When we speak of the dictatorship as a form 
of government we cannot speak of the dictatorship of a class, 
since a class, as we have already pointed out, can only rule but 
not govern.. . .” It is “organizations” or “parties” that govern! 

That is a muddle, a sheer muddle, Mr. “Muddle Counsellor ” 
Dictatorship is not a “form of government”; that is ridiculous 
nonsense. And Marx does not speak of the form of government, 
but of the form or lype of state. That is something altogether 
different. It is altogether wrong, also, to say that a class can¬ 
not govern; such an absurdity could only have been uttered by 
a “parliamentary cretin,” who sees nothing but bourgeois par¬ 
liaments and notices nothing but “ruling parties.” Any Euro¬ 
pean country will provide Kautsky with examples of govern¬ 
ment by a ruling class, for instance by the landlords in the 
Middle Ages, in spite of their insufficient organization. 

To sum up: Kautsky has in a most unparalleled manner dis¬ 
torted the concept dictatorship of the proletariat, and has trans¬ 
formed Marx into a common or garden liberal; that is, he him¬ 
self has sunk to the level of a liberal who utters banal phrases 


1 Lenin refers hero to the following passage in the preface to the 
German edition of the Manifesto of the Communist Party of 1872. “. .in 
view of the practical experience gained, first in tihe February Revolution, 
and then, still more, in the Paris Commune, where the proletariat for 
Ihe first time held political power for two whole months, this program 
has in some details become antiquated. One thing especially was proved 
bv the Commune, viz., that ‘the working class cannot simply lay hold 
of the readv-made state machinery, and wield it for its own purposes’** 
(P f . Karl Marx, Selected Works , Eng. ed., Moscow 1946, Void, p. 98.) 
—Ed. 
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about “pure democracy/’ embellishing and glr sing over the 
class content of bourgeois democracy, and shrinking, above all, 
from the use of revolutionary violence by the oppressed class. 
By so “interpreting” the concept “revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat” as to expunge the revolutionary violence of the 
oppressed class against its oppressors, Kautsky beat the world 
record in the liberal distortion of Marx. The renegade Bernstein 
has proved to be a mere puppy compared with the renegade 
Kautsky. 

Oclober-November 1918 



THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL AND ITS PLACE 
IN HISTORY 

The imperialists o 1 the “Entente” countries are blockading 
Russia, are striving Lo cut oil' the Soviet Republic as a holbed of 
infection from the capitalist world. These people, who boast 
about the “democracy’’ of their institutions, are so blinded by 
their hatred for the Soviet Republic that they fail to observe 
that they are making themselves ridiculous. Just think: the ad¬ 
vanced, most civilized and “democratic” countries, armed to 
the teeth, enjoying unchallenged military sway over the whole 
world, are mortally afraid of the ideological infection coming 
from a ruined, starving, backward, and, as they assert even 
semi-savage country’ 

This contradiction alone is opening the eyes of the masses 
of the toilers in all countries and helps to expose the hypocrisy 
of the imperialists Clemenceau. Lloyd George, Wilson and their 
governments. 

But it is not only the blindness of the capitalists in their 
hatred for the Soviets that is helping us, but also their mutual 
quarrels which induce them to put spokes in each other’s 
wheel They have entered into a veritable conspiracy of silence, 
tor the thing they fear most of all is the spread of true infor¬ 
mation about the Soviet Republic in general, and its official 
documents in particular. However, the principal organ of 
the French bourgeoisie, Le Temps , has published a report 
of the foundation in Moscow ol the Third, Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

For this we express to the principal organ of the French 
bourgeoisie, to this leader of French chauvinism and imperial¬ 
ism, our most profound gratitude We are prepared to send 
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Le Temps an illuminated address expressing our appreciation 
of tlve effective and able assistance it is giving us. 

The manner in which Le Temps compiled its report on the 
basis of our radio message dearly and fully reveals the motive 
that prompted this organ of the moneybags. It wanted to have 
a dig at Wilson, as it to say: Look at the people you want to 
enter into negotiations with! The wiseacres who write to the 
order of the moneybags failed to obsenv that their attempt 
lo frighten Wilson with the bogey of the Bolsheviks is trans- 
iormed in the eyes of the masses of the toilers into an advertise¬ 
ment for the Bolsheviks. Once again we express our most 
profound gratitude to the organ of the French millionaires! 

The Third International was formed in such a world 
situation that no prohibitions, no petty and miserable tricks of 
the “Entente” imperialists, or of the lackeys of capitalism, such 
as the Scheidemanns in Germany and the Renners in Austria, 
can hinder news about this International and sympathy toward 
it from spreading among the working class of the whole world. 
This situation was created by the proletarian revolution, which 
daily and hourly is manifestly growing everywhere. This situa¬ 
tion was created by the Soviet movement among the masses 
of the toilters, which has already achieved such force that it 
has become really international 

The First International (1864-72) laid the foundation of the 
international organization of the workers in order to prepare 
lor their revolutionary onslaught on capital. The Second Inter¬ 
national (1889-1914) was the international organization of the 
proletarian movement which grew in breadth , and this entailed 
a temporary drop in the revolutionary level, a temporary in¬ 
crease in the strength of opportunism, which, in the end, led to 
the disgraceful collapse of this International. 

The Third International was actually created in 1918, when 
the long process of struggle against opportunism and social- 
chauvinism, particularly during the war, led to the formation 
of Communist Parlies in a number of countries. Officially, the 
Third International was formed at its first Congress, in March 
1919, in Moscow. And the most characteristic feature of this 
International, is its mission to carry out, to put into practice, 
the behests of Marxism, and to achieve the century-old ideals 
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of Socialism and the working-class movement—this very 
characteristic feature of the Third International manifested 
itself immediately in that the new, Third, “International Work¬ 
ingmen’s Association” has already begun to coincide, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The First International laid the foundation of the proleta 
rian, international struggle for Socialism. 

The Second International marked the epoch in which the 
soil was prepared for a broad, mass, widespread movement in 
a number of countries. 

The Third International gathered the fruits of the work of 
the Second International, purged it of its opportunist, social- 
chauvinist, bourgeois and petty bourgeois dross, and has begun 
to effect the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The international alliance of the parties which are leading 
the most revolutionary movement in the world, the movement 
of the proletariat for the overthrow of the yoke of capital, now 
has a basis of unprecedented firmness: several Soviet republics, 
which on an international scale are putting into effect the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, its victory over capitalism. 

The world-historical significance of the Third. Communist 
International lies in that it has begun to put into practice Marx\ 
greatest slogan, the slogan which sums up the century-old de¬ 
velopment of Socialism and the working-class movement, the 
slogan which is expressed by the term: dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

This prophecy of genius, this theory of genius, is becoming 
a reality. 

This Latin phrase has now been translated into the lan¬ 
guages of all the peoples of contemporary Europe—more than 
that, into all the languages of the world. 

A new epoch in world history has begun. 

Mankind is throwing off the last form of slavery: capitalist, 
or wage slavery. 

Emancipating itself from slavery, mankind is for the first 
time passing to real liberty. 

How is it that the first country to establish the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, to organize a Soviet Republic, was one of 
the most backward of European countries? We shall not be 
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mistaken if we say that it is precisely this contradiction between 
the backwardness of Russia and its “leap” to the higher form 
of democracy, its leap across bourgeois democracy to Soviet, 
or proletarian democracy, that it was precisely this contradiction 
that was one of the reasons (apart from the burden of oppor¬ 
tunist habits and philistine prejudices that oppressed the major¬ 
ity of the leaders of Socialism) which, in thre West, particularly 
hindered, or retarded, the understanding of the role of the 
Soviets. 

The masses of the workers all over the world instinctively 
appreciated the significance of the Soviets as a weapon in the 
struggle of the proletariat and as the form of the proletarian 
vlato. But the “leaders” who were corrupted by opportunism 
continued and now continue to worship bourgeois democracy, 
calling it “democracy” in general. 

Is it surprising that the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat first of all revealed the “contradiction” 
between the backwardness of Russia and its “leap” across hour' 
geois democracy? It would have been surprising had history 
granted us the establishment of a nem form of democracy 
in i t ho ut a number of contradictions. 

If any Marxist, in fact if any person who is familiar with 
modern science were asked whether the even, or harmoniously 
proportionate transition of different capitalist countries to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was probable, he would undoubt¬ 
edly answer in the negative. Neither evenness, nor harmony, 
nor proportion ever existed in the world of capitalism; nor 
could it exist. Each country developed with particular promi¬ 
nence, first one, and then another aspect or feature, or group 
of qualities of capitalism and of the working-class movement. 
The process of development was uneven. 

When France was making her great bourgeois revolution 
and rousing the whole continent of Europe to a historically 
new life, England was at the head of the counter-revolutionary 
coalition, although she was capitalistically much more developed 
than France. 4nd the English working-class movement of that 
epoch brilliantly anticipated much of subseement Marxism. 

When England was giving the world the first, broad, renllv 
mass, politically formed, proletarian revolutionary movement, 
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namely. Chartism, bourgeois revolutions, most of them weak 
ones, were taking place on the continent of Europe; and in 
France, the first great civil war between the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie broke out. The bourgeoisie in the various 
countries defeated the various national units of the proletariat 
one by one, and in different ways. 

England served as an example of a country in which, as 
Engels expressed it, the bourgeoisie, side by side with 1 a bour¬ 
geois aristocracy, created the most bourgeois upper stratum of 
the proletariat. For several decades the advanced capitalist 
country proved to be backward in regard to the revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat. France, as it were, exhausted the 
strength of the proletariat in two heroic uprisings of the work¬ 
ing class against the bourgeoisie, in 1848 and in 1871, which 
were of unusually great world-historical significance. Then 
hegemony in the International of the working-class movement 
passed to Germany, i*n the seventies of the nineteenth century, 
wilven Germany was economically behind England and France. 
And when Germany ultimately surpassed these two countries 
economically, f. e. t in the second decade of the twentieth century, 
a handful of arch scoundrels, the filthiest blackguards, who 
had sold themselves to the capitalists—from Scheidemann and 
Noske to David and Legien—the most revolting executioners 
from the ranks of the workers in the service of the monarchy 
and of the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie, were found to be 
at the head of the Marxist workers’ party of Germany, which 
had been a model for the whole world. 

World history is undeviatingly marching toward the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, but it is far from marching toward 
it by smooth, simple and straight paths. 

When Karl Kautsky was still a Marxist and not the renegade 
of Marxism that he became when he began to champion unity 
with the Scheidemanns and bourgeois democracy in opposition 
to Soviet or proletarian democracy, he, in the very begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century, wrote an article entitled “The 
Slavs and Revolution.” In this article he enunciated the 
historical conditions that would make possible the transition 
of hegemony in the international revolutionary movement to 
the Slavs. 
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This is what has happened. For a time—it goes without 
saying that it is only for a short time—hegemony in the revo¬ 
lutionary, proletarian International has passed to the Russians 
in the same way as at various periods in the nineteenth century 
it was enjoyed by the English, then by the French, and then 
by the Germans, 

I have had occasion more than once to say that, comp.u-ed 
with the advanced countries, it was easier for the Russians to 
start the great proletarian revolution, but that it will be more 
difficult for them to continue it and carry it to complete victory, 
in the sense of organizing complete Socialist society. 

It was easier for us to start, firstly, because the unusual— 
for Europe of the twentieth century—political backwardness 
of the tsarist monarchy stimulated a revolutionary attack by 
the masses of unusual force. Secondly, Russia’s backwardness 
in a peculiar way merged the proletarian revolution against the 
bourgeoisie with the peasant revolution against the landlords. 
We started with this m October 1J17, and we would not have 
achieved victory so easily then had we not started with this. 

As long ago as 1856, Marx, in speaking of Prussia, pointed to 
the possibility of a peculiar combination of proletarian revolu¬ 
tion and peasant war. Since the beginning ot' 1905, the Bolshe¬ 
viks have advocated the idea of the revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry. Thirdly, the 1905 
Revolution did ever so much to assist the political education 
of the masses of workers and peasants in the sense of making 
their vanguard familiar with “the last word” in Socialism in 
the West, as well as in the sense of the revolutionary action 
of the masses. Without the “dress rehearsal” of 1905 the revo¬ 
lutions of 1917—the bourgeois, February Revolution, as well 
as the proletarian, October Revolution—would have been im¬ 
possible. Fourthly, the geographical conditions of Russia per¬ 
mitted her to hold out against the superior external forces of the 
capitalist, advanced countries longer than other countries. 
Fifthly, the peculiar relations between the proletariat and the 
peasantry facilitated the transition from the bourgeois revo¬ 
lution to the Socialist revolution, facilitated the spread of the 
influence of the urban proletarians over the semi-proletarian, 
the poorest strata of the toilers in the rural districts. Sixthly, 
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the long schooling in strike struggles and the experience of the 
European mass working-class movement facilitated the rise— 
in the midst of a profound and rapidly intensified revolutionary 
situation—of a peculiar form of proletarian revolutionary 
organization such as the Soviets. 

This list is incomplete of course; hut for the time being it 
will suffice. 

Soviet or proletarian democracy was born in Russia. The 
second step of world-historical importance was taken after the 
Paris Commune. The proletarian-peasant Soviet Republic 
proved to be the first stable Socialist republic in the world. As 
a new type of state it cannot die now. It no longer stands alone. 

For the purpose of continuing the work of building Social¬ 
ism, for the purpose of completing the work of construction, 
a very great deal is still required. The Soviet republics of the 
more cultured countries, in which the proletariat has greater 
weight and influence, have every chance of overtaking Russia 
as soon as they take the path of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The bankrupt Second International is now dying and 
decomposing alive. Actually, it is playing the role of lackey to 
the international bourgeoisie. It is a really yellow International. 
Us most prominent ideological leaders, like Kaulsky, laud 
bourgeois democracy and call it ‘‘democracy” in general, or— 
what is still more stupid and still more crude—“pure democ¬ 
racy.’’ 

Bourgeois democracy is obsolete, and so also is the Second 
International which performed historically necessary and 
useful work when the problem of training the masses of the 
workers within the framework of this bourgeois democracy was 
on the order of the day. 

The most democratic bourgeois republic was never, nor 
could ever be anything else than a machine with which capital 
suppressed the toilers, an instrument of the political rule of 
capital, of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. The democratic 
bourgeois republic promised the rule of the majority, it pro¬ 
claimed the rule of the majority, but it could never put this 
into effect as long as the private ownership of the land and other 
means of production existed. 
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In the bourgeois-democratic republic “freedom” was really 
freedom for the rich. The proletarians and toiling peasants 
could and should have utilized it for the purpose of preparing 
their forces for overthrowing capital, for overcoming bourgeois 
democracy; in fact, however, as a general rule, the masses of 
the toilers were unable to make use of democracy under capi¬ 
talism. 

For the first time in history Soviet or proletarian democracy 
created democracy for the masses, for the toilers, for the work¬ 
ers and small peasants. 

Never before in history has there been a state repiesenting 
the majority of the population, the actual rule of tne majority, 
such as is the Soviet state. 

It suppresses the “freedom” of the exploiters and their 
accomplices; it deprives them of the “freedom” to exploit, the 
“frcedoih” to make profit out of starvation, the “freedom” to 
tight for the restoration of the rule of capital, the “freedom” 
to come to an agreement with the foreign bourgeoisie in oppo¬ 
sition to the workers and peasants in their own country. 

Let the Kautskys champion such freedom. In order to do 
that one must be a renegade of Marxism, a renegade of 
Socialism. 

Nothing has so strikingly expressed the bankruptcy of the 
ideological leaders of the Second International like Hilferding 
and Kautsky as their complete inability to understand the 
significance of Soviet or proletarian democracy, its relation to 
the Paris Commune, its place m history, its necessity as 
the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

No. 74 of Die Freiheit, the organ of “Independent” (read 
philistine, petty-bourgeois) German Social-Democracy, of 
February 11, 1919, published a “Manifesto to the Revolutionary 
Proletariat of Germany.” 

This manifesto is signed by the Executive Committee of the 
Party and by its members in the “National Assembly,” the 
German “Uchredilka.” 1 

This manifesto accuses the Scheidemanns of striving to 

1 “Uchredilka ”—Russian term of derision fur the Constituent As¬ 
sembly.— Ed t 
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abolish the Soviets, and it proposes—don't laugh!—that the 
Soviets be combined with the Uchredilka, that the Soviets be 
granted certain state rights, a certain place in the Consti¬ 
tution. 

To reconcile, to unite the dictatorship ot the bourgeoisie 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat! How simple! What a 
brilliantly philistine idea! 

The only pity is that this has been tried already in Russia, 
under Kerensky, by the united Mensheviks and Socialist‘Revo¬ 
lutionaries, these petty-bourgeois democrats who imagine that 
they are Socialists. 

Those who have read Marx and have failed to understand 
that in capitalist society, at every acute moment, at every 
serious conflict of classes, only the dictatorship of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie or the dictatorship ot the proletariat is possible, have under¬ 
stood nothing about the economic or the political doctrines of 
Marx. 

But the brilliantly philistine idea of Hilferding, Kautsky and 
Co. of peacefully combining the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie 
with the dictatorship of the proletariat must be dealt with 
separately if the economic and political absurdities heaped up 
in this very remarkable and comical manifesto of February 11 
are to be plumbed to the depths. But this will have to be put ofl 
for another article 


April 1919 



GREETINGS TO THE HUNGARIAN WORKERS 


Comrades, the news we have been receiving from the Hun¬ 
garian Soviet leaders fills us with delight and joy. The Soviet 
power has been in existence in Hungary for only a little 
over two months, yet as regards organization the Hungarian 
proletariat already seems to have excelled us. That is under¬ 
standable, for in Hungary the general cultural level of the 
population is higher; then the proportion of the industrial 
workers to the total population is immeasurably greater 
(Budapest with its three million of the eight million population 
of present-day Hungary), and, lastly, the transition to the Soviet 
system, to the dictatorship of the proletariat, in Hungary was 
incomparably easier and more peaceful. 

This last circumstance is particularly important. The 
majority of the Socialist leaders in Europe, both the social- 
chauvinists and the Kautsky trend, have become so much a prey 
to purely middle-class prejudices, fostered by decades of 
relatively “peaceful” capitalism and bourgeois parliamentarism, 
that they are unable to understand what Soviet rule and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat mean. The proletariat cannot 
perform its epoch-making emancipatory mission unless it re¬ 
moves these leaders from its path, unless it sweeps them out of 
its way. These people believed, or half-believed, the bourgeois 
lies about the Soviet regime in Russia and were unable to distin¬ 
guish the essence of the new, proletarian democracy—democ¬ 
racy for the working people, Socialist democracy, as embodied 
in Soviet rule—from bourgeois democracy, which they slavishly 
worship and call “pure democracy” or “democracy” in general. 

These purblind people stuffed with bourgeois prejudices 
did not understand the epoch-making swing from bourgeois \& 
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proletarian democracy, from bourgeois to proletarian dictator¬ 
ship. They confused certain peculiarities of Russian Soviet 
power, of Russian history and its development with Soviet 
power as an international phenomenon. 

The Hungarian proletarian revolution is helping even the 
blind to see. The form of transition to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Hungary is altogether different from that in 
Russia: the voluntary resignation of the bourgeois government, 
and the instantaneous restoration of the unity of the working 
class, the unity of Socialism on a Communist program . This 
makes the essence of Soviet rule all the clearer: no rule support¬ 
ed by the working people, headed by the proletariat, is now 
possible anywhere in the world except Soviet rule, except the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This dictatorship of the proletariat implies the ruthlessly 
severe, swift and resolute use of force to crush the resistance 
ol the exploiters, of the capitalists, landlords and their under¬ 
lings. He who does not understand that is not a revolutionary 
and must be removed from the post of leader or adviser of the 
proletariat. 

But the essence of the proletarian dictatorship does not lie 
in force alone, or even mainly in force. Its quintessence is the 
organization and discipline of the advanced detachment of the 
working people, of th^ir vanguard, their sole leader, the prole¬ 
tariat whose object is to build Socialism, to abolish the 
division of society into classes, to make all members of society 
working people, to remove the basis for any kind of exploita¬ 
tion of man by man. This object cannot be achieved at one 
stroke. It requires a fairly long period of transition from capi¬ 
talism to Socialism, because the reorganization of production 
is a difficult matter, because radical changes in all spheres of 
life need time, and because the enormous force of habit of 
petty-bourgeois and bourgeois dealings can be overcome only 
by a long and stubborn struggle. That is why Marx spoke of 
a long period of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the period 
of transition from capitalism to Socialism. 

Throughout the whole of this transition period resistance 
to the revolution will be offered both by the capitalists, as well 
as by their numerous myrmidons among the bourgeois intel- 
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ligentsia, who will resist consciously, and by the vast mass of 
the working people, including the peasants, who are overstulTed 
with petty-bourgeois habits and traditions, and who for the 
most part will resist unconsciously. Vacillations among these - 
strata are inevitable. As a toiler the peasant gravitates towards 
Socialism, and prefers the dictatorship of the workers to the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. As a seller of grain, the peasant 
gravitates towards the bourgeoisie, to free trade, i.e., back to 
the “habitual,” old “primordial” capitalism. 

What is needed is the dictatorship of the proletariat, the 
rule of one class, its strength of organization and discipline, 
its centralized power based on all the achievements of the 
culture, science and technology of capitalism, its proletarian 
affinity to the mentality of every working individual, its author¬ 
ity over the scattered, less developed labouring man of the 
countryside or of petty industry, who is less firm in politics, 
to enable the proletariat to win the following of the peasantry 
and of all petty-bourgeois strata in general. Here phrasemon¬ 
gering about “democracy” in general, about “unity” or the 
“unity of the labouring democracy,” about the “equality” of 
all “men of labour,” and so on and so forth—phraseology for 
which the petly-bourgeoisified social-chauvinists and Kautsky- 
ites have such a predilection—is of no use whatever. Phrase¬ 
mongering only confuses the sight, blinds the mind and con¬ 
firms the old stupidity, conservatism, and routine of capitalism, 
parliamentarism and bourgeois democracy. 

The abolition ot classes requires a long, difficult and stub¬ 
born class struggle y which, after the overthrow of the power 
of capital, after the destruction of the bourgeois state, after 
the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, does not 
disappear (as the vulgar representatives of the old Socialism 
and the old Social-Democracy imagine), but merely changes 
its forms and in many respects becomes more fierce. 

By means of a class struggle against the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie, against the conservatism, routine, irresolution and 
vacillations of the petty bourgeoisie the proletariat must uphold r 
its power, strengthen its organizing influence, “neutralize” those 
strata which fear to leave the bourgeoisie and which follow the . 
proletariat too hesitantly, and consolidate the new discipline, 

26 * 
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'the Comradely discipline of the working people, their firm tie 
with the proletariat, their union around the proletariat, that 
new discipline, that new basis of social ties which replaces the 
leudal discipline of the Middle Ages and the discipline of star¬ 
vation, the discipline of the “free” wage slave under capitalism. 

In order to abolish classes a period of the dictatorship of 
one class is needed, the dictatorship, namely, of that one of 
the oppressed classes, which is capable not only of overthrowing 
the exploiters, not only of ruthlessly crushing their resistance, 
but also of breaking intellectually with the entire bourgeois- 
democratic ideology, with all the petty-bourgeois phrasemon¬ 
gering about liberty and equality in general (in reality, this 
phrasemongering implies, as Marx pointed out long ago, the 
“liberty and equality” of the commodity owners, the “liberty 
and equality” of the capitalist and the worker ). 

More, only that one of the oppressed classes is capable of 
abolishing classes by its dictatorship which has been schooled, 
united, trained and steeled by decades of the strike and political 
struggle against capital—only that class which has imbibed 
all the urban, industrial, big-capitalistic culture has the deter¬ 
mination and ability to protect it, preserve it and further 
develop all its achievements, and make them available to all 
the people, to all the working folk—only that class which is 
able to stand all the hardships, trials, privations and great 
sacrifices which history inevitably imposes upon those who 
break with the past and boldly force a road for themselves to 
a new future—only that class whose finest members are filled 
with hatred and contempt for everything which is petty-bour¬ 
geois and philistine, for those qualities which flourish so pro¬ 
fusely among the petty bourgeoisie, the minor employees and 
the “intelligentsia”—only that class which has been through 
the “hardening school of labour” and is able to inspire respect 
for its industriousness in every working individual and every 
honest man. 

Comrades, Hungarian workers, you have set the world a 
better example than even Soviet Russia by having been able to 
unite at once all Socialists on the platform of a genuine prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship. You are now faced with the most noble and 
difficult task of holding your own in a rigorous war against 
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the Entente. Be firm. If vacillation should manifest itself among 
the Socialists who yesterday gave their adherence to you, to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, or among the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie, suppress it ruthlessly. Shooting—that is the lawful fate of 
the coward in war. 

You are waging the only legitimate, just and truly revolu¬ 
tionary war, a war of the oppressed against the oppressors, a 
war of the working people against the exploiters, a war for 
the victory of Socialism. All honest members of the working 
class all over the world are on your side. Every month brings 
the world proletarian revolution nearer. 

Be firm I Victory will be yours! 

May 27, 1919 



A GREAT BEGINNING 

THE HEROISM OF THE WORKERS IN THE REAR. 

ON “communist subbotniks” 

(Excerpt) 


I have given the information about the Communist subbot¬ 
niks in the fullest and most detailed manner because in this 
we undoubtedly see one of the most imporlant aspects of 
Communist construction, to which our press pays insufficient 
attention, and which all of us have as yet failed to appreciate 
properly. 

Less political fireworks and more attention to the simplest 
but vital facts of Communist construction, taken from and 
tested by life—this is the slogan which all of us, our writers, 
agitators, propagandists, organizers, etc., should repeat unceas¬ 
ingly. 

It was natural and inevitable in the first period after the 
proletarian revolution that we should be engaged more on the 
main and fundamental task of overcoming the resistance of the 
bourgeoisie, of vanquishing the exploiters, of crushing their 
conspiracies (like the “slaveowners’ conspiracy” to surrender 
Petrograd, in which all, from the Black-Hundreds and Con¬ 
stitutional-Democrats to the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries, were involved). But simultaneously with this task, 
another task comes to the front with equal inevitability and 
more imperatively as lime passes, viz., the more material task 
of positive, Communist construction, the creation of new eco¬ 
nomic relations, of a new society. 

As I have had occasion to point out more than once, partic¬ 
ularly in the speech I delivered at the meeting of the Petrograd 
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Soviet of Workers 5 Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies on 
March 12, the dictatorship of the proletariat is not only the use 
of force against the exploiters, and not even mainly the use of 
force. The economic foundation of this revolutionary force, 
the guarantee of its virility and its success is the fact that the 
proletariat represents and carries out a higher type of social 
organization of labour compared with capitalism. This is the 
essence. This is the source of the strength and the guarantee 
of the inevitable complete triumph of Communism. 

The serf organization of social labour rested on the discipline 
of the stick, while the toilers, who were robbed and tyrannized 
over by a handful of landlords, were extremely ignorant and 
downtrodden. The capitalist organization of social labour rested 
on the discipline of starvation, and, notwithstanding all the 
progress of bourgeois culture and bourgeois democracy, the 
vast masses of the toilers in the most advanced, civilized and 
democratic republics remained an ignorant and downtrod¬ 
den mass of wage slaves, or oppressed peasants, robbed and 
tyrannized over by a handful of capitalists. The Communist 
organization of social labour, the first step towards which is 
Socialism, rests, and will do so more and more as time goes 
on, on the free and conscious discipline of the very toilers 
who have thrown off the yoke of the landlords and cap¬ 
italists. 

This new discipline does not drop from heaven, nor is it 
born out of pious wishes; it grows out of the material condi¬ 
tions of large-scale capitalist production, and out of this alone. 
Without this it is impossible. And the vehicle, or the channel, 
of these material conditions is a definite historical class, created, 
organized, consolidated, trained, educated and hardened by 
large-scale capitalism. This class is the proletariat. 

If we translate the Latin, scientific, historical-philosophical 
term “dictatorship of the proletariat” into more simple lan¬ 
guage, it means just the following; 

Only a definite class, namely, that of the urban and indus¬ 
trial workers in general, is ablie to lead the whole mass of 
the toilers and exploited in the struggle for the overthrow of 
the yoke of capital, in the process of this overthrow, in the 
struggle to maintain and consolidate the victory, in the work 
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of creating the new, Socialist social system, in the whole 
struggle for the complete abolition of classes. (We will observe 
in parenthesis that the only scientific difference between Social¬ 
ism and Communism is that the first word implies the first 
stage of the new society that is arising out of capitalism; the 
second implies the higher, the next stage.) 

The mistake the “Berne,” 1 yellow International commits is 
that its leaders accept the class struggle and the leading role 
of the proletariat only in words and are afraid to think it out 
to its logical conclusion, they are afraid of the very conclusion 
which particularly terrifies the bourgeoisie, and which is abso¬ 
lutely unacceptable to it. They are afraid to admit that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is also a period of the class 
struggle, which is inevitable as long as classes exist, and which 
changes in form, being particularly fierce and particularly 
peculiar in the first period after the overthrow of capital. The 
proletariat does not cease the class struggle after it has captured 
political power, but continues it until classes are abolished— 
of course, under other circumstances, in another form and by 
other means. 

What does the “abolition of classes” mean? All those who 
call themselves Socialists recognize this as the ultimate goal 
of Socialism, but by no means all ponder over its significance* 
Classes are large groups of people which differ from each other 
by the place they occupy in a historically definite system of 
social production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and 
formulated in laws) to the means of production, by their 
role in the social organization of labour, and, consequently, 
by the dimensions and method of acquiring the share of social 
wealth that they obtain. Classes are groups of people one of 
which may appropriate the labour of another owing to the 
different places they occupy in the definite system of social 
economy. 

1 The “Berne” yellow International —synonymous of the Second In¬ 
ternational which split up into separate social-chauvinistic parties at the 
outbreak of the first World War (1914-18) and ceased to exist as an in¬ 
ternational organization. The first conference, at which the Second 
International was officially restored after the close of the war, was held 
in February 1919 in Berne, Switzerland.— Ed . 
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Clearly, in order to abolish classes completely, it is not 
enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landlords and capital¬ 
ists, not enough to abolish their property; it is necessary also- 
to abolish all private ownership of the means of production, 
it is necessary to abolish the distinction between town and 
country, as well as the distinction between manual workers and 
brain workers. This is a very long process. In order to achieve 
it an enormous step forward must be taken in developing the 
productive forces; it is necessary to overcome the resistance 
(frequently passive, which is particularly stubborn and partic¬ 
ularly difficult to overcome) of the numerous survivals of 
small production; it is necessary to overcome the enormous 
force of habit and conservativeness which are connected with 
these survivals. 

The assumption that all “toilers” are equally capable of 
doing this work would be an empty phrase, or the illusion of 
an antediluvian, pre-Marxian Socialist; for this ability does 
not come of itself, but grows historically, and grows only out 
of the material conditions of large-scale capitalist production. 
The proletariat alone possesses this ability at the beginning of 
the road leading from capitalism to Socialism. It is capable of 
fulfilling the gigantic task that lies on this road, first, because 
it is the strongest and most advanced class in civilized society; 
second, because in the most developed countries it constitutes 
the majority of the population, and third, because in backward 
capitalist countries like Russia, the majority of the population 
consists of semi-proletarians, i.e., of people who regularly live 
in a proletarian way part of the year, who regularly eke out 
their livelihood in part as wage workers in capitalist enter¬ 
prises. 

Those who try to solve*the problem of the transition 
from capitalism to Socialism on the basis of general phrases 
about liberty, equality, democracy in general, the equality 
of labour democracy, etc. (as Kautsky, Martov and other 
heroes of the Berne yellow International do), thereby only- 
reveal their petty-bourgeois, philistine natures and slavishly 
follow in the ideological wake of the bourgeoisie. The correct 
solution of this problem can be found only by concretely 
studying the specific relations between the specific class which 
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has captured political power, namely, the proletariat, and the 
whole of the non-proletarian and also semi-proletarian mass 
of the toiling population—relations which are not established 
in fantastically-harmonious “ideal” conditions, but in the real 
conditions of the furious and many-sided resistance of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The overwhelming majority of the population—and certain¬ 
ly of the toiling population—of any capitalist country, includ¬ 
ing Russia, has a thousand times experienced on its own back 
and on that of its kith and kin the yoke of capitalism, the 
robbery and every sort of tyranny of capitalism. The imperialist 
war, i.e., the slaughter of ten million people in order to decide 
whether British or German capital is to attain supremacy in 
plundering the whole world, intensified, expanded and deep¬ 
ened this experience to an unusual degree and compelled the 
people to realize it. Hence the inevitable sympathy for the 
proletariat displayed by the overwhelming majority of the 
population, particularly by the masses of the toilers; for with 
heroic audacity, with revolutionary ruthlessness, the proletariat 
overthrows the yoke of capital, overthrows the exploiters, 
suppresses their instance and sheds its blood to lay the road 
to the creation of the new' society in which there will be no 
room for exploiters. 

Great and inevitable as may be the petty-bourgeois waverings 
and vacillations of the non-proletarian and semi-proletarian 
masses of the toiling population to the side of bourgeois 
“order,” under the “wing” of the bourgeoisie, they cannot 
but recognize the moral and political authority of the pro¬ 
letariat, which not only overthrows the exploiters and sup¬ 
presses their resistance, but also builds new, higher, social 
connections, social discipline, the discipline of class-conscious 
and united workers, who know no yoke, who know no 
authority except that of their own unity, of their own more 
class-conscious, bold, compact, revolutionary and steadfast 
vanguard. 

In order to achieve victory, in order to create and consoli¬ 
date Socialism, the proletariat must fulfill a twofold or dual 
task: first, by its devoted heroism in the revolutionary struggle 
against capital, to win over the whole mass of the toilers and 
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exploited, to win them over, organize them and lead them in 
the struggle to overthrow the bourgeoisie and to utterly sup¬ 
press its resistance. Second, it must lead the whole mass of the 
toilers and exploited as well as all the petty-bourgeois strata 
on the road of new economic construction, on the road to the 
creation of new social ties, a new labour discipline, a new 
organization of labour, which will combine the last word of 
science and capitalist technique with the mass association of 
class-conscious workers engaged in large-scale Socialist pro¬ 
duction. 

The second task is more difficult than the first, for it cannot 
possibly be fulfilled by single acts of heroism; it requires the 
most prolonged, most persistent and most difficult mass heroism 
and prosaic, everyday work. But this task is more material than 
the first, because, in the last analysis, the new and higher mode 
of social production, the substitution of large-scale Socialist 
production for capitalist and petty-bourgeois production, can 
alone serve as the deepest source of strength for victory over 
the bourgeoisie and the sole guarantee of the durability and 
permanence of this victory. 


“Communist subbotniks’’ are of such enormous historical 
significance precisely because they display the class-conscious 
and volunlary initiative of the workers in developing the 
productivity of labour, in adopting the new labour discipline, 
in creating Socialist conditions of economy and life. 

One of the few, in fact it would be more correct to say one 
of the exceptionally rare, bourgeois democrats of Germany who, 
after the lessons of 1870-71, went over not to the side of chau¬ 
vinism or national-liberalism, but to the side of Socialism, 
J. Jacoby, said that the formation of a single trade union was 
of greater historical significance than the battle of Sadowa: 1 
This is true. The battle of Sadowa decided the question of the 
supremacy of one of two bourgeois monarchies, the Austrian 


1 The Battle of Sadowa (in Bohemia) on July 3, 1866, decided the 
outcome of the Austrian-Prussian War in favour of Prussia — Ed. 
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or the Prussian, in creating a national, German, capitalist state* 
The formation of a single trade union was a tiny step towards 
the world victory of the proletariat over the bourgeoisie. 
Similarly, we can say that the first Communist subbotnik organ¬ 
ized in Moscow on May 10, 1919, by the railway workers of 
the Moscow-Kazan Railway was of greater historical) significance 
than any of the victories of Hindenburg, or of Foch and the 
British, in the imperialist war of 1914-18. The victory of the 
imperialists is the slaughter of millions of workers for the sake 
of the profits of the Anglo-American and French billionaires; 
it is the brutality of doomed, overfed and decaying capital¬ 
ism. The Communist subbotnik organized by the railway 
workers of the Moscow-Kazan Railway is one of the cells of 
the new Socialist society which brings to all the peoples 
of the earth emancipation from the yoke of capitalism and 
from wars. 

Messieurs the bourgeoisie and their hangers-on, including 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, who are accus¬ 
tomed to regard themselves as the representatives of “public 
opinion,” of course, jeer at the hopes of the Communists, call 
these hopes “a baobab tree in a mignonette flowerpot,” sneer 
at the insignificant number of subbotniks held compared with 
the vast number of cases of thieving, idleness, decline of pro¬ 
ductivity, spoiling of raw materials, spoiling of finished goods, 
etc. In reply to these gentlemen we say: Had the bourgeois 
intelligentsia brought their knowledge to the assistance of the 
toilers instead of giving it to the Russian and foreign capitalists 
in order to restore their power, the revolution would have pro¬ 
ceeded more rapidly and more peacefully. But this is utopia, for 
the question is decided by the struggle between classes, and the 
majority of the intellectuals are drawn towards the bourgeoisie* 
The proletariat is achieving victory, not with the assistance of 
the intelligentsia, but in spite of its opposition (at least in the 
majority of cases); it is removing the incorrigible bourgeois 
intellectuals, transforming, re-educating and subordinating the 
waverers, and gradually winning a larger and larger section 
over to its side. Gloating over the difficulties and setbacks of 
the revolution, sowing panic and preaching the return to the 
past—these are the weapons and the methods of class struggle 
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employed by the bourgeois intellectuals. The proletariat will 
cot allow itself to be deceived by them. 

Taking the essence of the question, has there ever been a 
ease in history in which the new mode of production took root 
immediately without a considerable number of setbacks, mis¬ 
takes and relapses? Not a few survivals of serfdom remained in 
the Russian countryside half a century after serfdom was 
abolished. Half a century after the abolition of slavery in 
America the position of the Negroes is still very often that of 
semi-slavery. The bourgeois intelligentsia, including the Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, are true to themselves 
in serving, capital and in adhering to the absolutely false 
position—after having reproached us for being utopian before 
the proletarian revolution—of expecting us to be able to wipe 
out the traces of the past in a fantastically short space of 
time I 

But we are not Utopians and we know the real value of 
bourgeois “arguments”; we know also that for some time after 
the revolution traces of the old ethics will inevitably predomi¬ 
nate over the young shoots of the new. When the new has just 
been born the old still remains, and for some time it will be 
stronger than the new, as is always the case in nature and in 
social life. Jeering at the feebleness of the young shoots, cheap 
intellectual sneers and the like are in essence the methods 
employed by the bourgeoisie in the class struggle against the 
proletariat, they are the defence of capitalism against Socialism. 
We must carefully study the feeble young shoots of the new, 
we must devote the greatest attention to them, do everything 
to promote their growth and “nurse” them. Some of them will 
inevitably perish. We cannot be absolutely certain that the 
“Communist subbotniks” will play a particularly important 
role. But that is not the point. The point is to foster all and 
every shoot of the new; and life will select the most virile. If 
the Japanese scientist, in order to help to find a means of 
conquering syphilis, had the patience to test six hundred and 
five substances before he discovered the six hundred and sixth 
which answered to certain requirements, then those who want 
to solve a more difficult problem, i.e., to conquer capitalism, 
must have the perseverance to try hundreds and thousands of 
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new methods, means and weapons of struggle in order to discov¬ 
er the most suitable of them. 

The “Communist subbotniks’’ are so important because they 
were initiated by workers who do not in the least enjoy 
exceptionally good conditions, by workers of various trades, 
and some with no trade at all, unskilled labourers, who are 
living under ordinary, i.e., very hard, conditions. We all know 
very well the main cause of the decline in the productivity of 
labour that is observed, not only in Russia, but all over the 
world: it is ruin and impoverishment, discontent and weariness 
caused by the imperialist war, sickness and starvation. The 
latter is first in importance. Starvation—that is the cause. And 
in order to abolish starvation, the productivity of labour must 
be raised in agriculture, in transport and in industry. Thus 
we get a sort of vicious circle: in order to raise the productivity 
of labour we must save ourselves from starvation, and in order 
to save ourselves from starvation we must raise the productivity 
of labour. 

It is well known that such contradictions are solved in 
practice by breaking the vicious circle, by bringing about a 
change in the mood of the masses, by the heroic initiative of 
individual groups which, on the background of such a change 
in the mood of the masses, often plays a decisive role. The 
unskilled labourers and railway workers of Moscow (of course, 
we have in mind the majority of them, and not a handful of 
profiteers, officials and other White guards) are working people 
who are living in desperately hard conditions. They are con¬ 
stantly underfed, and now, before the new harvest is gathered, 
with the general worsening of the food situation, they are actu¬ 
ally starving. And yet these starving workers, surrounded by 
the malicious counter-revolutionary agitation of the bourgeoisie, 
the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, organize “Com¬ 
munist subbotniks,” work overtime without any p$y, and 
achieve an enormous increase in productivity of labour in spite 
of the fact that they are weary, tormented, exhausted by star¬ 
vation. Is this not magnificent heroism? Is this not the begin¬ 
ning of a change of world-historic significance? 

In the last analysis, productivity of labour is the most 
important, the principal thing for the victory of the new social 
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system. Capitalism created a productivity of labour unknown 
under serfdom. Capitalism can be utterly vanquished, and will 
be utterly vanquished, by the fact that Socialism creates a new 
and much higher productivity of labour. This is a very difficult 
mattei and must take considerable time; but it has been started, 
and that is the main thing. If in starving Moscow, in the 
summer of 1919, the starving workers who had gone through 
four trying years of imperialist war and another year and a 
half of still more trying civil war could start this great work, 
how will it develop later when we triumph in the civil war and 
win peace? 

Communism is the higher productivity of labour—compared 
with capitalist productivity of labour—of voluntary, class¬ 
conscious, united workers employing advanced technique. 
Communist subbotniks are extraordinarily valuable as the actual 
beginning of Communism ; and this is a very rare thing, because 
we are in the stage when “only the first steps in the transition 
from capitalism to Communism are being taken” (as our Parly 
program quite rightly says). 

Communism begins when the rank-and-file workers begin to 
display self-sacrificing concern that overcomes all obstacles 
for increasing the productivity of labour, for husbanding every 
pood of grain, coal, iron and other products, which do not 
accrue to the workers personally, or to their “close kith and 
kin,” but to their “remote” kith and kin, i.e., to society as a 
whole, to tens and hundreds of millions of people, organized 
first in a single Socialist state, and then in a Union of Soviet 
Republics. 

In Capital, Karl Marx ridicules the pompous and grandilo¬ 
quent bourgeois-democratic great charter of liberty and the 
rights of man, ridicules all this phrasemongering about liberty, 
equality and fraternity in general, which dazzles the petty 
bourgeois and philistines of all countries, including the present 
despicable heroes of the despicable Berne International. Marx 
contrasts these pompous declarations of rights to the plain, 
modest, practical, everyday presentation of the question by the 
proletariat: the legislative enactment of a shorter working day— 
this is a typical example of the way it presents the question. 
The aptness and profundity of Marx’s observation become tbe 
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clearer and more obvious to us the more the content of the 
proletarian revolution unfolds. The “formulae” of genuine 
Communism differ from the pompous, involved, solemn phrase¬ 
mongering of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and their beloved “brethren” of Berne in that 
they reduce everything to the conditions of labour. Less chatter 
.about “industrial democracy,” about “liberty, equality and fra¬ 
ternity,” about “government by the people,” and all such stuff; 
the class-conscious workers and peasants of our day see the 
dishonesty of the bourgeois intellectual through these pompous 
phrases as easily as the ordinary person with common sense 
and experience, in glancing at the irreproachably “smooth” fea¬ 
tures and dapper appearance of the “fain fellow, dontcher 
know,” immediately and unerringly puts him down as “in all 
probability, a scoundrel.” 

Fewer pompous phrases, more plain, everyday work, con¬ 
cern foi the pood of grain and the pood of coal! More concern 
for supplying this pood of grain and the pood of coal that the 
hungry workers and ragged and barefooted peasants need, not 
by means of huckstering, not in a capitalist manner, but by 
means of the class-conscious, voluntary, boundlessly heroic 
labour of plain working men like the unskilled labourers and 
railwaymen on the Moscow-Kazan Railway. 

We must all admit that traces of the bourgeois-intellectual 
phrasemongering approach to questions of the revolution are 
observed at every step, everywhere, even in our ranks. Our 
press, for example, does not fight sufficiently against these 
putrid survivals of the decayed, bourgeois-democratic past; it 
does not render sufficient assistance to the simple, modest, 
everyday but virile shoots of genuine Communism. 

Take the position of women. Not a single democratic party 
in the world, not even in the most advanced bourgeois re¬ 
public, has done in tens of years a hundredth part of what we 
did in the very first year we were in power. In the literal sense 
of the word, we did not leave a single brick standing of the 
despicable laws which placed women in a state of inferiority 
compared with men, of the laws restricting divorce, of the dis¬ 
gusting formalities connected with divorce, of the laws on il- 
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legitimate children and on searching for their fathers, etc. To 
the shame of the bourgeoisie and of capitalism be it said, 
numerous survivals of these laws exist in all civilized countries. 
We have a right a thousand times to he proud of what we 
have done in this sphere. But the more thoroughly we clear 
the ground of the lumber of the old bourgeois laws and 
institutions, the clearer it becomes to us that we are only 
clearing the ground for the new structure; we are not yet 
building it. 

Notwithstanding all the liberating laws that have been 
passed, woman continues to be a domestic slave, because petty 
housework crushes, strangles, stultifies and degrades her, chains 
her to the kitchen and to the nursery, and wastes her labour 
on barbarously unproductive, petty, nerve-racking, stultifying 
and crushing drudgery. The real emancipation of women, real 
Communism, will begin only when a mass struggle (led by the 
proletariat which is in power) is started against this petty 
domestic economy, or rather when it is transformed on a mass 
scale into large-scale Socialist economy. 

Do we in practice devote sufficient attention to this ques¬ 
tion, which, theoretically, is indisputable for every Communist? 
Of course not. Do we devote sufficient care to the young shoots 
of Communism which have already sprung up in this sphere? 
Again we must say emphatically, No! Public dining rooms, 
creches, kindergartens—these are examples of the shoots, the 
simple everyday means, which assume nothing pompous, gran¬ 
diloquent or solemn, but which can in fact emancipate women, 
which can in fact lessen and abolish their inferiority to men in 
regard to their role in social production and in social life. These 
means are not new, they (like all the material prerequisites for 
Socialism) were created by large-scale capitalism; but under 
capitalism they remained, first, a rarity, and second, and what 
is particularly important, either profit-making enterprises, with 
all the worst features of speculation, profiteering, cheating and 
fraud, or the “acrobatics of bourgeois philanthropy,” which 
the best workers quite rightly hated and despised. 

There is no doubt that the number of these institutions in 
our country has increased enormously and that they are be¬ 
ginning to change in character. There is no doubt that there is 
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far more organizing talent among the working women and 
peasant women than we are aware of, people who are able to 
organize in a practical way and enlist large numbers of work¬ 
ers, and a still larger number of consumers, for this purpose 
without the abundance of phrases, fuss, squabbling and chatter 
about plans, systems, etc., which our swelled-headed “intelli¬ 
gentsia” or half-baked “Communists” “suffer” from. But we 
do not nurse these new shoots with sufficient care. 

Look at the bourgeoisie! How well it is able to advertise 
what it requires I See how what the capitalists regard as “model” 
enterprises are praised in millions of copies of their newspa¬ 
pers; see how “model” bourgeois institutions are transformed 
into objects of national pride! Our press does not take the 
trouble, or hardly takes the trouble, to describe the best dining 
rooms or creches, in order by daily exhortation to secure the 
transformation of some of them into models. It does not give 
them enough publicity, does not describe in detail what saving 
in human labour, what conveniences for the consumer, what a 
saving in products, what emancipation of women from domestic 
slavery and what an improvement in sanitary conditions can 
be achieved with exemplary Communist labour for the whole 
of society, for all the toilers. 

Exemplary production, exemplary Communist subbotniks, 
exemplary care and conscientiousness in procuring and distrib¬ 
uting every pood of grain, exemplary dining rooms, exemplary 
cleanliness in such-and-such a workers’ apartment house, in, 
such-and-such a block—all these should receive ten times more 
attention and care from our press, as well! as from every work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ organization, than they receive now. All 
these are the young shoots of Communism; and nursing these 
shoots should be our common and primary duty. Difficult as 
our food and production situation may be, we can point to un¬ 
doubted progress during the year and a half of Bolshevik rule 
along the whole front . Grain collections have increased from 
30,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1917, to August 1, 1918) to 
100,000,000 poods (from August 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919); vege¬ 
table gardening has increased, the margin of unsown land has 
diminished, railway transport has begun to improve notwith¬ 
standing the enormous fuel difficulties, and so on. Against thisv 
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general background, and with the support of the proletarian 
state, these young shoots of Communism will not wither; they 
will grow and blossom into complete Communism. 


We must ponder very deeply over the significance of “Com¬ 
munist subbotniks” in order that we may learn all the very 
important practical lessons that are to be learnt from this great 
beginning. 

The first and main lesson is that we must give every kind 
of assistance to this beginning. The word “commune” is be¬ 
ginning to be used with too great freedom. Every enterprise 
that is started by Communists, or which they help to start, is 
very often at once declared to be a “commune,” and very often 
it is forgotten that this honourable title must be won by pro¬ 
longed and persistent effort, must be won by practical achieve¬ 
ment in genuine Communist construction. 

That is why, in my opinion, the decision that has matured 
in the minds of the majority of the members of the Central 
Executive Committee to repeal the decree of the Council of 
People’s Commissars on the title of “consumers’ communes” is 
quite right. Let them bear simpler titles, and then the de¬ 
fects and weaknesses of the first stages of the new organiza¬ 
tional work will not be attributed to the “commune,” but (as 
in all fairness they should be) to the bad Communists. It would 
be a good thing to eliminate the word “commune” from eoery * 
day use, to prohibit every first comer from snatching at this 
word, or allow this title to be borne only by genuine com¬ 
munes, which have revealed in practice (unanimously con- 
lirmed by the whole of the surrounding population) that they 
are capable of organizing in a Communist manner. First show 
that you are capable of working gratis in the interests of so¬ 
ciety, in the interests of all the toilers, show that you are cap¬ 
able of “working in a revolutionary way,” that you are capable 
of raising the productivity of labour, of organizing in an ex¬ 
emplary manner, and then put out your hand for the honour* 
able title of “commune”! 

In this respect, the “Communist subbotniks” are a most 
valuable exception; for the unskilled labourers and railway 
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workers on the Moscow-Kazan Railway first showed by deeds 
that they are capable of working like Communists, and then 
adopted the title of “Communist subbotniks” for their under¬ 
taking. We must see to it that in future everyone who calls his 
enterprise, institution or undertaking a commune without 
having set an example of real Communist organization, achieved 
as a result of hard work and practical success in prolonged 
effort, shall be made a laughing-stock, and mercilessly pilloried 
as a charlalan or a windbag. 

The great beginning of “Communist subbotniks” must also 
be utilized for another purpose—for purging the Party. It was 
absolutely inevitable in the first period after the revolution, 
when the masses of “honest” and philistine-minded people were 
particularly timorous, and when the whole of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia, including, of course, the Mensheviks and Socialist - 
Revolutionaries, sabotaged us and cringed before the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, it was absolutely inevitable that adventurers and other per¬ 
nicious elements should attach themselves to the ruling party. 
Not a single revolution has been able to avoid that. The whole 
point is that the ruling party should be able, relying on a sound 
and strong advanced class, to purge its ranks. 

We started on this work long ago. We must continue it 
steadily and untiringly. The mobilization of Communists for the 
war helped us in this respect: the cowards and scoundrels fled 
from the Party. A good riddancel Such a reduction in mem¬ 
bership is an enormous increase in its strength and weight. We 
must continue the purging, and utilize the beginning made in 
“Communist subbotniks” for this purpose, i.e., accept members 
only after six months', say, “trial,” or “probation,” in “work¬ 
ing in a revolutionary way.” All members of the Party who 
joined after October 25, 1917 and who have not proved by some 
special work or service that they are absolutely reliable, loyal 
and capable of being Communists, should be put to the same 
test. 

The purging of the Party, owing to the higher demands it 
will make in regard to working in a genuinely Communist way, 
will improve the state apparatus, and will bring ever so much 
nearer the final transition of the peasants to the side of the 
revolutionary proletariat. 
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Incidentally, the “Communist subbotniks'’ have thrown a 
remarkably strong light on the class character of the state ap¬ 
paratus under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The Central 
Committee drafts a letter on “working in a revolutionary way.” 
The idea is suggested by the Central Committee of a party of 
100,000 to 200,000 members (I assume that that is the number 
that will remain after a thorough purging; at present the mem¬ 
bership is larger). 

The idea is taken up by the workers organized in trade 
unions. In Russia and the Ukraine they number about 4,000,000. 
The overwhelming majority of them are for the proletarian 
state, for the proletarian dictatorship. Two hundred thousand 
and four million: such is the correlation of “cogwheels,” if one 
may so express it. Then follow the tens of millions of peasants, 
who are split up into three main groups: the most numerous 
and standing closest to the proletariat—the semi-proletarians or 
poor peasants; then come the middle peasants, and lastly the 
numerically very small group of kulaks or rural bourgeoisie. 

As long as it is possible to trade in grain and to make profit 
out of famine, the peasant will remain (and this is inevitable for 
a certain period of time under the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat) a semi-toiler and semi-profiteer. As a profiteer he is hostile 
to us, hostile to the proletarian state; he is inclined to agree 
with the bourgeoisie and their faithful lackeys, up to and 
including the Menshevik Sher or the Socialist-Revolutionary 
B. Chernenkov, who stand for freedom to trade in grain. But 
as a toiler, the peasant is a friend of the proletarian state, a 
loyal ally of the worker in the struggle against the landlord and 
against the capitalist. As a toiler, the peasant, the vast mass of 
the peasants, supports the state “machine” which is headed by 
a Communist, proletarian vanguard a hundred or two hundred 
thousand strong, and which consists of millions of organized 
proletarians. 

A more democratic state, democratic in the true sense of 
the word, a state more closely connected with the toiling and 
exploited masses, has never existed before. 

It is precisely such proletarian work as is called “Commu¬ 
nist subbotniks,” the work which is done at these subbotniks, 
that will serve to win completely the respect and lo^e of the 
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peasantry for the proletarian state. Such work, and only such 
work, completely convinces the peasant that we are right, that 
Communism is right, and makes the peasant our loyal ally. And 
this will lead to the complete overcoming of the food difficul¬ 
ties, to the complete victory of Communism over capitalism on 
the question of the production and distribution of grain; it will 
lead to the absolute consolidation of Communism. 

June 1919 



THE STATE 

(a lecture delivered at the sverdlov university, 

JULY 11 , 1919 ) 

Comrades, according to the plan adopted by you and con¬ 
veyed to me, the subject of today’s talk is the state. I do not 
know how familiar you are already with this subject. If I am 
not mistaken your courses have only just begun and this is the 
first time you have had to approach this subject systematically 
If that is so, then it may very well be that I may not succeed 
in the first lecture on this difficult subject in making my ex¬ 
position sufficiently clear and comprehensible to many of my 
hearers. And if this should prove to be the case, I would re¬ 
quest you not to be perturbed by the fact, because the question 
of the state is a most complex and difficult one, perhaps one 
that more than any other has been confused by bourgeois schol * 
ars, writers and philosophers. It should not therefore be ex¬ 
pected that a clear understanding of this subject can be ob¬ 
tained from one brief talk, at a first sitting. After the first talk 
on this subject you should make a note of the passages which 
you have not understood or which are not clear to you, and 
return to them a second, a third and a fourth time, so that what 
you have not understood may be further supplemented and 
explained afterwards, both by reading and by various lectures 
and talks. I hope that we may manage to meet once again and 
that then we shall be able to exchange opinions on all supple¬ 
mentary questions and to see what has remained most unclear. 
I also hope that in addition to talks and lectures you will de¬ 
vote some time to reading at least some of the most important 
works of Marx and Engels. I have no doubt that these most im¬ 
portant works are to be found in the catalogues of literature 
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and in the handbooks which are available in your library for 
the pupils of the Soviet and Parly school; and although, again, 
some of you may at first be dismayed by the difficulty of the ex¬ 
position, I must again warn you that you should not be per¬ 
turbed by this tact and that what is unclear at a first reading will 
become clear at a second reading, or when you subsequently 
approach the question from a somewhat different angle. For I 
once more repeat that the question is so complex and has been 
so confused by bourgeois scholars and writers that anybody 
who desires to study this question seriously and to master it 
independently must attack it several times, return to it again 
and again and consider the question from various angles in 
order to attain a clear and definite understanding of it. And it 
will be all the easier to return to this question because it is 
such a fundamental, such a basic question of all politics, and 
because not only in such stormy and revolutionary times as the 
present, but even in the most peaceful times, you will come 
across this question in any newspaper in connection with any 
economic or political question. Every day, in one connection 
or another, you will be returning to this question: what is the 
state, what is its nature, what is its significance and what is 
the attitude of our Party, the Party that is fighting for the over¬ 
throw of capitalism, the Communist Party—what is its attitude 
to the state? And the chief thing is that as a result of your read¬ 
ing, as a result of the talks and lectures you will hear on the 
state, you should acquire the ability to approach this question 
independently, since you will be meeting this question on the 
most varied occasions, in connection with the most trifling ques¬ 
tions, in the most unexpected conjunctures, and in discussions 
and disputes with opponents. Only when you learn to find your 
way about independently in this question may you consider 
yourself sufficiently confirmed in your convictions and able 
with sufficient success to defend them against anybody and at 
any time. 

After these brief remarks, 1 shall proceed to deal with the 
question itself—what is the state, how did it arise and what 
fundamentally should be the attitude to the state of the Party 
of the working class, which is fighting for the complete over¬ 
throw of capitalism—the Communist Party? 
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I have already said that you will scarcely find another ques¬ 
tion which has been so confused, deliberately and also not 
deliberately, by the representatives of bourgeois science, phil¬ 
osophy, jurisprudence, political economy and journalism, as 
the question of the state. To this day this question is very often 
confused with religious questions; not only representatives of 
religious doctrines (it is quite natural to expect it of them),but 
even people who consider themselves free from religious prej¬ 
udice, very often confuse the special question of the state with 
questions of religion and endeavour to build up a doctrine— 
often a complex one, with an ideological, philosophical ap¬ 
proach and foundation—which claims that the state is some¬ 
thing divine, something supernatural, that it is a certain force, 
by virtue of which mankind has lived, and which confers on 
people, or which can confer on people, which brings with it 
something that is not of man, but is given him from without— 
that it is a force of divine origin. And it must be said that this 
doctrine is so closely bound up with the interests of the ex¬ 
ploiting classes—the landlords and the capitalists—so serves 
their interests, has so deeply permeated all the customs, views 
and science of the gentlemen who represent the bourgeoisie, 
that you will meet with relics of it on every hand, even the 
view of the state held by the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries, who reject with disgust the suggestion that they 
are under the sway of religious prejudices and are convinced 
that they can regard the state with sober eyes. This question 
has been so confused and complicated because it affects the 
interests of the ruling classes more than any other (yielding 
in this respect only to the foundations of economic science). 
The doctrine of the state serves as a justification of social priv¬ 
ilege, a justification of the existence of exploitation, a justifi¬ 
cation of the existence of capitalism—and that is why it would 
be the greatest mistake to expect impartiality on this question, 
to approach this question in the belief that people who claim 
to be scientific can give you a purely scientific view on the 
subject. When you have become familiar with this question and 
have gone into it sufficiently deeply, you will always discern in 
the question of the state, in the doctrine of the state, in the 
theory of the state, the mutual struggle of different classes. 
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a struggle which is reflected or expressed in the conflifet of 
views on the state, in the estimate of the role and significance 
of the state. 

To approach this question as scientifically as possible we 
must cast at least a fleeting glance back on the history of the 
rise and development of the state. The most reliable thing in a 
question of social science and one that is most necessary in 
order really to acquire the habit of approaching this question 
correctly and not allowing oneself to get lost in the mass of 
detail or in the immense variety of conflicting opinions—the 
most important thing in order to approach this question 
scientifically is not to forget the underlying historical connec¬ 
tion, to examine every question from the standpoint of how the 
given phenomenon arose in history and what principal stages 
this phenomenon passed through in its development, and, from 
the standpoint of its development, to examine what the given 
thing has become today. 

I hope that in connection with the question of the state you 
will acquaint yourselves with Engels’ book The Origin of the 
Family , Private Property and the State. This is one of the 
fundamental works of modern Socialism, every phrase of 
which can be accepted with confidence, in the assurance that 
it has not been said at random but is based on immense his¬ 
torical and political material. Undoubtedly, not all the parts of 
this work have been expounded in an equally popular and com¬ 
prehensible way: some of them assume that the reader already 
possesses certain knowledge of history and economics. But I 
again repeat that you should not be perturbed if on reading this 
work you do not understand it at once. That hardly happens 
to anyone. But returning to it later, when your interest has 
been aroused, you will succeed in understanding the greater 
part of it, if not the whole of it. I mention this book because 
it gives the correct approach to the question in the sense 
mentioned. It begins with a historical sketch of the origin 
of the state. 

In order to approach this question correctly, as every other 
question, for example, the question of the origin of capitalism; 
the exploitation of man by man, Socialism, how Socialism 
arose, what conditions gave rise to it—every such question can 
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be approached soundly and confidently only if we cast a glance 
back on the history of its development as a whole. In connec¬ 
tion with this question it should first of all be noted that the 
slate has not always existed. There was a time when there was 
no state. It appears wherever and whenever a division of 
society into classes appears, whenever exploiters and exploited 
appear. 

Before the first form of exploitation of man by man arose, 
the first form of division into classes—slaveowners and slaves— 
there existed the patriarchal family, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the clan family. (Clan—generation, kinship, when peo¬ 
ple lived according to kinship and generation.) Fairly definite 
traces of these primitive times have survived in the life of 
many primitive peoples; and if you take any work whatsoever 
on primitive culture, you will always come across more or 
less definite descriptions, indications and recollections of the 
fact that there was a time, more or less similar to primitive 
Communism, when the division of society into slaveowners 
and slaves did not exist. And in those times there was no state, 
no special apparatus for the systematic application of forc6 
and the subjugation of people by force. Such an apparatus is 
called the state. 

In primitive society, when people still lived in small family 
groups and were still at the lowest stages of their development, 
in a condition approximating to savagery—an epoch from 
which modern, civilized human society is separated by several 
thousands of years—there were yet no signs of the existence 
of a state. We find the predominance of custom, authority, 
respect, the power enjoyed by the elders of the clan; we find 
this power sometimes accorded to women—the position of 
women then was not like the unfranchised and oppressed con¬ 
dition of women today—but nowhere do we find a special 
category of people who are set apart to rule others and who, 
in the interests and with the purpose of rule, systematically 
and permanently command a certain apparatus of coercion, 
an apparatus of violence, such as is represented at the present 
time, as you all realize, by the armed detachments of troops, 
the prisons and the other means of subjugating the will of oth¬ 
ers by force—all that which constitutes the essence of the state. 
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If we abstract ourselves iroin the so-called religious teach¬ 
ings, subtleties, philosophical arguments and the various opin¬ 
ions advanced by bourgeois scholars, and try to get at the real 
essence of the matter, we shall find that the state really does 
amount to such an apparatus of rule separated out from human 
society. When there appears such a special group of men who 
are occupied with ruling and nothing else, and who in order to 
rute need a special apparatus of coercion and of subjugating 
the will of others by force—prisons, special detachments oi 
men, armies, etc.—there appears the state. 

But there was a time when there was no state, when gen¬ 
eral lies, society itself, discipline and the ordering of work were 
maintained by force of custom and tradition, or by the author¬ 
ity or the respect enjoyed by the elders of the clan or by wom¬ 
en—who in those times not only frequently enjoyed equal 
status with men, but not infrequently enjoyed even a higher 
status—and when there was no special category of persons, 
specialists in ruling. History shows that the state as a special 
apparatus for coercing people arose only wherever aud when¬ 
ever there appeared a division of society into classes, that is, 
a division into groups of people some of whom are permanently 
in a position to appropriate the labour of others, when some 
people exploit others. 

And this division of society into classes must always be 
clearly borne in mind as a fundamental fact of history. The 
development of all human societies for thousands of years, in 
all 1 countries without exception, reveals a general conformity 
to law, regularity and consistency in this development; so that 
at lirst we had a society without classes—the Pint palriarchal 
primitive society, in which there were no aristocrats; then we 
had a society based on slavery—a slaveowning society. The 
whole of modern civilized Europe has passed through this 
stage-—slavery ruled supreme two thousand years ago. The 
vast majority of the peoples of other parts of the world also 
passed through this stage. Among the less developed peoples 
traces of slavery survive to this day; you will find the institu¬ 
tion of slavery in Africa, for example, at the present time 
Slaveowners and slaves were the first important class divi¬ 
sions. The former group not only owned all the means of 
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production—the land and tools, however primitive they may 
have been in those times—but also owned people. This group 
was known as slaveowners, while those who laboured and 
supplied labour for others were known as slaves. 

This form was followed in history by another—serfdom. In 
the great majority of countries slavery in the course of its de¬ 
velopment evolved into serfdom. The fundamental divisions of 
society were now the feudal landlords and the peasant serfs. 
The form of relations between people changed. The slaveowners 
had regarded the slaves as their property; the law had con¬ 
firmed this view and regarded the slave as a chattel completely 
owned by the slaveowner. As far as the peasant serf was con¬ 
cerned, class oppression and dependence remained, but it was 
not considered that the feudal landlord owned the peasants as 
chattels, but that he was only entitled to their labour and to 
compel them to perform certain services. In practice, as you 
know, serfdom, especially in Russia, where it survived longest 
of all and assumed the grossest forms, in no way differed from 
slavery. 

Further, with the development of trade, the appearance of 
the world market and the development of money circulation, 
a new class arose within feudal society—the capitalist class. 
From the commodity, the exchange of commodities and the 
rise of the power of money, there arose the power of capital. 
During the eighteenth century—or rather, from the end of the 
eighteenth century and during the nineteenth century—revolu¬ 
tions took place all over the world. Feudalism was eliminated 
in all the countries of Western Europe. This took place latest 
of all in Russia. In 1861 a radical change took place in Rus¬ 
sia as well, as a consequence of which one form of society was 
replaced by another—feudalism was replaced by capitalism, 
under which division into classes remained as well as various 
traces and relics of feudalism, but in which the division info 
classes fundamentally assumed a new form. 

The owners of capital, the owners of the land, ihe owners 
of the mills and factories in all capitalist countries constituted 
and still constitute an insignificant minority of the population 
who have complete command of the labour of the whole peo¬ 
ple, and who therefore command, oppress and exploit the whole 



mass of labourers, the majority of whom are proletarians* 
wage workers, that procure their livelihood in the process of 
production only by the sale of their own worker’s hands, their 
labour power. With the transition to capitalism, the peasants, 
who were already impoverished and downtrodden in feudal 
times, were converted partly (the majority) into proletarians,, 
and partly (the minority) into wealthy peasants who them¬ 
selves hired workers and who constituted a rural bourgeoisie. 

This fundamental fact—the transition of society from primi¬ 
tive forms of slavery to serfdom and finally to capitalism— 
you must always bear in mind, for only by remembering this 
fundamental fact, only by inserting all political doctrines inta 
this fundamental framework will you be able properly to ap- 
praise these doctrines and to understand what they refer to; 
for each of these great periods in the history of mankind— 
slaveowning, feudal and capitalist—embraces scores and hun¬ 
dreds of centuries and presents such a mass of political forms, 
such a variety of political doctrines, opinions and revolutions, 
that we can understand this extreme diversity and immense 
variety—especially in connection with the political, philosoph¬ 
ical and other doctrines of bourgeois scholars and politicians— 
only if we firmly hold to the guiding thread, this division of 
society into classes and this change in the forms of class rule, 
and from this standpoint examine all social questions—econom¬ 
ic, political, spiritual, religious, etc. 

If you examine the state from the standpoint of this funda¬ 
mental division, you will find that before the division of society 
into classes, as I have already said, no state existed. But as the* 
social division into classes arose and took firm root, as class 
society arose, the state also arose and took firm root. The his¬ 
tory of mankind knows scores and hundreds of countries that 
have passed through and are still passing through slavery, 
feudalism and capitalism. In each of these countries, despite 
the immense historical changes that have taken place, despite all 
the political vicissitudes and all the revolutions associated with 
this development of mankind, in the transition from slavery 
through feudalism to capitalism and to the present world-wide 
struggle against capitalism, you will always discern the rise 
of the state. It has always been a certain apparatus which sep- 
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arated out from society and consisted of a group of people 
engaged solely, or almost solely, or mainly, in ruling. People 
are divided into ruled and into specialists in ruling, those who 
rise above society and are called rulers, representatives of the 
state. This apparatus, this group of people who rule others, 
always takes command of a certain apparatus of coercion, of 
physical force, irrespective of whether this violence over people 
is expressed in the primitive club, or—m the epoch oi Slav* 
ery—in more perfected types of weapons, or in the firearms 
which appeared in the Middle Ages, or, finally, in modern 
weapons, which in the twentieth century are marvels of tech- 
nique and are entirely based on the latest achievements of 
modern technology. The methods of violence changed, lmk 
whenever there was a state there existed in every society a 
group of persons who ruled, who commanded, who dominated 
and who in order to maintain their power possessed an appa¬ 
ratus of physical coercion, an apparatus of violence, with those 
weapons which corresponded to the technical level of the given 
epoch. And by examining these general phenomena, by asking 
ourselves why no state existed when there were no classes, 
when there were no exploiters and exploited, and why it arose 
when classes arose—only in this way shall we find a definite 
answer to the question of the essence of the state and its sig¬ 
nificance. 

The state is a machine for maintaining the rule of one class 
over another. When there were no classes in society, when, 
before the epoch of slavery, people laboured in primitive 
conditions of greater equality, in conditions when productivity 
of labour was still at its lowest, and when primitive man could 
barely procure the wherewithal for the crudest and most primi¬ 
tive existence, a special group of people especially separated 
off to rule and dominate over the rest of society had not yet 
arisen, and could not have arisen. Only when the first form 
of the division of society into classes appeared, only when slav¬ 
ery appeared, when a certain class of people, by concentrating 
on the crudest forms of agricultural labour, could produce a 
certain surplus, when this surplus was not absolutely essential 
for the most wretched existence of the slave and passed into 
ttie hands of the slaveowner, when in this way the existence 
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of this class of slaveowners took firm root—then in order that it 
might take^ firm root it was essential that a state should appear. 

And this state did appear—the slaveowning state, an ap¬ 
paratus which gave the slaveowners power and enabled them 
to rule over the slaves. Both society and the state were then 
much smaller than they are now, they possessed an incompar¬ 
ably weaker apparatus of communication—the modern means 
of communication did not then exist. Mountains, rivers and 
seas were immeasurably greater obstacles than they are now, 
and the formation of the state was confined within far nar¬ 
rower geographical boundaries. A technically weak state ap¬ 
paratus served a state confined within relatively narrow bound- 
aiies and a narrow circle of action. Nevertheless, there did 
exist an apparatus which compelled the slaves to remain in 
slavery, which kept one part of society subjugated to and op¬ 
pressed by another. It is impossible to compel the greater part 
of society to work systematically for the other part of society 
without a permanent apparatus of coercion. So long as there 
were no classes, there was no apparatus like this. When classes 
appeared, everywhere and always as this division grew and took 
firmer hold, there also appeared a special institution—the state. 
The forms of state were extremely varied. During the period 
of slavery we already find diverse forms of the state in the 
most advanced, cultured and most civilized countries according 
to the standards of the time, for example, in ancient Greece and 
Rome, which rested entirely on slavery. At that time the differ¬ 
ence was aliready arising between the monarchy and the re¬ 
public, between the aristocracy and the democracy. A mon¬ 
archy is the power of a single person, a republic is the absence 
of any non-elected power; an aristocracy is the power of a 
relatively small minority, a democracy is the power of the 
people (democracy in Greek literally means the power of the 
people). All these differences arose in the epoch of slavery. 
Despite these differences, the state of the slaveowning epoch 
was a slaveowning state, irrespective of whether it was a mon¬ 
archy or a republic, aristocratic or democratic. 

In every course on the history of ancient times, when hear* 
ing a lecture on this subject you will hear about the struggle 
which was waged between the monarchical and republican 
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states. But the fundamental fact is that the slaves were not re¬ 
garded as human beings—they were not only not regarded as 
citizens, but not even as human beings. Roman law regarded 
them as chattels. The law on murder, not to mention the other 
laws for the protection of the person, did not extend to slaves. 
It defended only the slaveowners, who were alone recognized 
as citizens with full rights. But whether a monarchy was in¬ 
stituted or a republic, it was a monarchy of the slaveowners or 
a republic of the slaveowners. All rights under them were en¬ 
joyed by the slaveowners, while the slave was a chattel in the 
eyes of the law; and not only could any sort of violence be 
perpetrated against a slave, but even the murder of a slave 
was not considered a crime. Slaveowning republics differed 
in their internal organization: there were aristocratic republics 
and democratic republics. In an aristocratic republic a small 
number of privileged persons took part in the elections; in a 
democratic republic everybody took part in the elections—but 
again only the slaveowners, everybody except the slaves. This 
fundamental fact must be borne in mind, because it throws 
more light than any other on the question of the state and 
clearly demonstrates the nature of the state. 

The state is a machine for the oppression of one class by 
another, a machine for holding in obedience to one class 
other, subordinated classes. There are various forms of this 
machine. In the slaveowning state we had a monarchy, an 
aristocratic republic or even a democratic republic. In fact the 
forms of government varied extremely, but their essence was 
always the same: the slaves enjoyed no rights and constituted 
an oppressed class; they were not regarded as human beings. 
We find the same state of affairs in the feudal state. 

The change in the form of exploitation transformed the 
slaveowning state into the feudal state. This was of immense 
importance. In slaveowning society the slave enjoys no rights 
whatever and is not regarded as a human being; in feudal 
society the peasant is tied to the soil. The main sign of serf¬ 
dom was that the peasants (and at that time the peasants con¬ 
stituted the majority; there was a very poorly developed urban 
population) were considered attached to the land—hence 
there arose the very idea of serfdom. The peasant might 
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work a definite number of days for himself on the plot as¬ 
signed to him by the landlord; on the other days the peasant 
serf worked for this lord. The essence of class society remained: 
society was based on class exploitation. Only the landlords 
could enjoy full rights; the peasants had no rights at all. In 
practice their condition differed very little from the condition 
of slaves in the slaveowning state. Nevertheless a wider road 
was opened for their emancipation, for the emancipation of the 
peasants, since the peasant serf was not regarded as the direct 
property of the landlord. He could work part of his time >n 
his own plot, could, so to speak, belong to himself to a cei 'am 
extent; and with the wider opportunities for the develnnn»f*nf 
of exchange and trade relations the feudal system steadm ciis 
integrated and the scope of emancipation of the peasauiry 
steadily widened. Feudal society was always more complex 
than slave society. There was a greater element of the devel¬ 
opment of trade and industry, which even in those days led 
to capitalism. In the Middle Ages feudalism predominated. And 
here too the forms of state differed, here too we find both 
monarchies and republics, although much more weakly ex¬ 
pressed. But always the feudal landlord was regarded as the 
only ruler. The peasant serfs were absolutely excluded from all 
political rights. 

Both under slavery and under the feudal system the small 
minority of people could not dominate over the vast majority 
without coercion. History is full of the constant attempts of 
the oppressed classes to rid themselves of oppression. The his¬ 
tory of slavery contains records of wars of emancipation from 
slavery which lasted for decades. Incidentally, the name 
“Spartacist” now adopted by the German Communists—the 
only German party which is really fighting the yoke of capital¬ 
ism—was adopted by them because Spartacus was one of the 
most prominent heroes of one of the greatest revolts of slaves 
which took place about two thousand years ago. For many 
years the apparently omnipotent Roman Empire, which rested 
entirely on slavery, experienced the shocks and blows of a 
vast uprising of slaves who armed and united to form a vast 
army under the leadership of Spartacus. In the end they were 
defeated, captured and tortured by the slaveowners. Such civil 
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wars mark the whole history of the existence of 
l have just mentioned an example of the greatest 
wars in the epoch of slavery. The whole epocb^ 
is likewise marked by constant uprisings of the peasants. For 
example, in Germany in the Middle Ages the struggle between 
the two classes—the landlords and the serfs—assumed wide 
dimensions and was transformed into a civil war of the peas¬ 
ants against the landlords. You are all familiar with similar 
examples of repeated uprisings of the peasants against the 
feudal landlords in Russia. 

In order to maintain their rule and to preserve their power, 
the landlords had to have an apparatus by which they could 
subjugate a vast number of people and subordinate them to cer¬ 
tain laws and regulations; and all these laws fundamentally 
amounted to one thing—the maintenance of the power of the 
landlords over the peasant serfs. And this was the feudal state, 
which in Russia, for example, or in extremely backward Asiatic 
countries, where feudalism prevails to this day—it differed in 
form—was either republican or monarchical. When the state 
was a monarchy, the rule of one person was recognized; when 
it was a republic, the participation in one degree or another of 
the elected representatives of landlord society was recognized— 
this was in feudal society. Feudal society represented a divi¬ 
sion of classes under which the vast majority—the peasant 
serfs—were completely subjected to an insignificant minority— 
the landlords, who owned the land. 

The development of trade, the development of commodity 
exchange, led to the crystallization of a new class—the capital¬ 
ists. Capital arose at the close of the Middle Ages, when, after 
the discovery of America, world trade developed enormously, 
when the quantity of precious metals increased, when silver and 
gold became the means of exchange, when money circulation 
made it possible for individuals to hold tremendous wealth. 
Silver and gold were recognized as wealth all over the world. 
The economic power of the landlord class declined and the 
power of the new class—the representatives of capital—de¬ 
veloped. The reconstruction in society was such that all citi¬ 
zens supposedly became equal, the old division into slave¬ 
owners and slaves disappeared, all were regarded as equal be- 
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lore the law irrespective ot what capital they owned; whether 
they owned land as private property, or were starvelings who 
owned nothing but their labour power—they were all equal 
before the law. The law protects everybody equally; it protects 
the property of those who have it from attack by the masses 
who, possessing no property, possessing nothing but their la¬ 
bour power, grow steadily impoverished and ruined and be¬ 
come converted into proletarians. Such is capitalist society. 

I cannot dwell on it in detail. You will return to this ques¬ 
tion when you come to discuss the program of the Party—you 
will then hear a description of capitalist society. This society 
advanced against serfdom, against the old feudal system, 
under the slogan of liberty. But it was liberty for those who 
owned property. And when feudalism was shattered, which 
occurred at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century—it occurred in Russia later than in 
other countries, in 1861—the feudal state was superseded by 
the capitalist state, which proclaims liberty foi the whole peo¬ 
ple as its slogan, which declares that it expresses the will of 
the whole people and denies that it is a class state. And here 
there developed a struggle between the Socialists, who are 
fighting for the liberty of the whole people, and the capitalist 
state—a struggle which has now led to the creation of the 
Soviet Socialist Republic and which embraces the whole world. 

To understand the struggle that has been started against 
world capital, to understand the essence of the capitalist state, 
we must remember that when the capitalist state advanced 
against the feudal state it entered the fight under the slogan of 
liberty. The abolition of feudalism meant liberty for the rep¬ 
resentatives of the capitalist state and served their purpose, 
inasmuch as feudalism was breaking down and the peasants 
had acquired the opportunity of owning as their full property 
the land which they had purchased for compensation or in 
part by quit rent—this did not concern the state: it protected 
property no matter how it arose, since it rested on private 
property. The peasants became private owners in all the mod¬ 
ern civilized states. Even when the landlord surrendered part 
of his land to the peasant, the state protected private property, 
rewarding the landlord by compensation, sale for money. The 
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state as it were declared that it would fully preserve private 
property, and it accorded it every support and protection. The 
state recognized the property rights of every merchant, in¬ 
dustrialist and manufacturer. And this society, based on pri¬ 
vate property, on the power of capital, on the complete sub¬ 
jection of the propertyless workers and labouring masses of 
the peasantry, proclaimed that its rule was based on liberty. 
Combating feudalism, it proclaimed freedom of property and 
was particularly proud of the fact that the state had suppos¬ 
edly ceased to be a class state. 

Yet the state continued to be a machine which helped the 
capitalists to hold the poor peasants and the working class in 
subiection. But externally it was free It proclaimed universal 
sufTrage, and declared through its champions, preachers, schol¬ 
ars and philosophers, that it was not a class state. Even now, 
when the Soviet Socialist Republics have begun to fight it, 
they accuse us of violating liberty, of building a state based 
on coercion, on the suppression of certain people by others, 
whereas they represent a popular, democratic state. And now, 
when the world Socialist revolution has begun, and just when 
the revolution has succeeded in certain countries, when the 
fight against world capital has grown particularlv acute, this 
question of the state has acquired the greatest importance and 
has become, one might say, the most burning one, the focus 
of all political questions and of all political disputes of the 
present day. 

Whatever party we take in Russia or in any of the more 
civilized countries, we find that nearly all political disputes, 
disagreements and opinions now centre around the conception 
of the state. Is the state in a capitalist country, in a democratic 
republic—especially one like Switzerland or America—in the 
freest democratic republics, an expression of the popular will, 
the sum total of the general decision of the people, the expres¬ 
sion of the national will, and so forth; or is the state a ma¬ 
chine that enables the capitalists of the given country to main¬ 
tain their power over the working class and the peasantry? 
That is the fundamental question around which all political 
disputes all over the woild now cenlre. What do they say 
about Bolshevism? The bourgeois press abuses the Bolsheviks. 
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You will not find a single newspaper which does not repeat the 
current accusation that the Bolsheviks violate popular rule. If 
our Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries in their simplicity 
of hearl (perhaps it is not simplicity, or perhaps it is the sim¬ 
plicity which they say is worse than robbery) think that they 
discovered and invented the accusation that the Bolsheviks 
have violated liberty and popular rule, they are ludicrously 
mistaken. Today not a single one of the rich newspapers in 
the wealthy countries, which spend tens of millions on their 
distribution and disseminate bourgeois lies and the imperialist 
policy in tens of millions of copies—there is not one of these 
newspapers which does not repeat these fundamental argu¬ 
ments and accusations against Bolshevism, namely, that Amer¬ 
ica, England and Switzerland are advanced states based on 
popular rule, whereas the Bolshevik Republic is a state of 
bandits in which liberty is unknown, and that the Bolsheviks 
have violated the idea of popular rule and have even gone so 
far as to disperse the Constituent Assembly. These terrible 
accusations against the Bolsheviks are repeated all over the 
world. These accusations bring us fully up against the ques¬ 
tion—what is the state? In order to understand these accusa¬ 
tions, in order to examine them and have a fully intelligent 
attitude towards them, and not to examine them on hearsay 
but with a firm opinion of our own, we must have a clear idea 
of what the state is. Here we have capitalist states of every kind 
and the theori&s in defence of them which were created 
before the war. In order to proceed to answer the question 
properly we must critically examine all these doctrines and 
views. 

I have already advised you to turn for help to Engels’ book, 
The Origin of the Family , Private Property and the State. 
This book says that every state in which private property in 
land and in the means of production exists, in which capital 
prevails, however democratic it may be, is a capitalist state, 
a machine used by the capitalists to keep the working class 
and the poor peasants in subjection; while universal suffrage, 
a Constituent Assembly, parliament are merely a form, a 
sort of promissory note, which does not alter matters in 
any essential way. 
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The forms of domination of the state may vary: capital 
manifests its power in one way where one form exists, and 
in another way where another form exists—but essentially the 
power is in the hands of capital, whether there are voting 
qualifications or not, or whether the republic is a democratic 
one or not—in fact the more democratic it is the cruder and 
more cynical is the rule of capitalism. One of (he most demo¬ 
cratic republics in the world is the United States of America, 
yet nowhere (and those who were there after 1005 probably 
know it) is the power of capital, the power of a handful of 
billionaires over the whole of society, so crude and so openly 
corrupt as in America. Once capital exists, it dominates the 
whole of society, and no democratic republic, no form of fran¬ 
chise can alter the essence of the matter. 

The democratic republic and universal suffrage were an 
immense progressive advance on feudalism: they have enabled 
the proletariat to achieve its present unity and solidarity, to 
form those firm and disciplined ranks which are waging a sys¬ 
tematic struggle against capital. There was nothing even ap¬ 
proximately resembling this among the peasant serfs, not to 
speak of the slaves. The slaves as we know revolted, rioted, 1 
started civil wars, but they could never create a class-con¬ 
scious majority and parties to lead the struggle, they could not 
clearly realize what they were aiming for, and even in the most 
revolutionary moments of history they were always pawns in 
the hands of the ruling classes. The bourgeois republic, par¬ 
liament, universal suffrage all represent great progress from 
the standpoint of the world development of society. Mankind 
moved towards capitalism, and it was capitalism alone which, 
lhanks to urban culture, enabled the oppressed class of pro¬ 
letarians to learn to know itself and to create the world work¬ 
ing-class movement, the millions of workers who are organ¬ 
ized all over the world in parties—the Socialist parties which 
are consciously leading the struggle of the masses. Without 
parliamentarism, without elections, this development of the 
working class would have been impossible. That is why all 
these things have acquired such great importance in the eyes 
of the broad masses of people. That is why a radical change 
seems to be so difficult. 
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It is not only the conscious hypocrites, scientists and priests 
that uphold and defend the bourgeois lie that the state is free 
and that it is its duty to defend the interests of all, but also a 
large number of people who sincerely adhere to the old prej¬ 
udices and who cannot understand the transition from the 
old capitalist society to Socialism. It is not only people who are 
directly dependent on the bourgeoisie, not only those who are 
oppressed by the yoke of capital or who have been bribed by 
capital! (there are a large number of all sorts of scientists, 
artists, priests, etc., in the service of capital), but even people 
who are simply under the sway of the prejudice of bourgeois 
liberty that have taken up arms against Bolshevism all over 
the world because of the fact that when it was founded the 
Soviet Republic rejected these bourgeois lies and openly de¬ 
clared: you say that your state is free, whereas in reality, as 
long as there is private property, your state, even if it is a 
democratic republic, is nothing but a machine used by the 
capitalists to suppress the workers, and the freer the state, the 
more clearly is this expressed. Examples of this are Switzerland 
in Europe and the United States in the Americas. Nowhere does 
capital rule so cynically and ruthlessly, and nowhere is this 
so apparent, as in these countries, although they are demo¬ 
cratic republics, no matter how finely they are painted and 
notwithstanding all the talk about labour democracy and the 
equality of all citizens. The fact is that in Switzerland and 
America capital dominates, and every attempt of the workers 
to achieve the slightest real imprbvement in their condition is 
immediately met by civil war. There are fewer soldiers, a 
smaller standing army in these countries—Switzerland has a 
militia and every Swiss has a gun at home, while in America 
there was no standing army until quite recently- -and so when 
there is a strike the bourgeoisie arms, hires soldiery and sup¬ 
presses the strike; and nowhere is this suppression of the 
working-class movement accompanied by such ruthless severity 
as in Switzerland and in America, and nowhere does the in¬ 
fluence of capital in parliament manifest itself as powerfully 
as in these countries. The power of capital is everything, the 
stock exchange is everything, while parliament and elections are 
marionettes, puppets. .. . But the eyes of the workers are being 
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opened more and more, and the idea of Soviet government is 
spreading wider and wider, especially after the bloody carnage 
through which we have just passed. The necessity for a mer¬ 
ciless war on the capitalists is becoming clearer and clearer 
to the working class. 

Whatever forms a republic may assume, even the most 
democratic republic, if it is a bourgeois republic, if it retains 
private property in land, mills &nd factories, and if private 
capital keeps the whole of society in wage slavery, that is, if 
it does not carry out what is proclaimed in the program of our 
Party and in the Soviet Constitution, then this state is a machine 
for the suppression of certain people by others. And we shall 
place this machine in the hands oi the class that is to overthrow 
the power of capital. We shall reject all the old prejudices about 
the state meaning universal equality. That is a fraud: as long 
as there is exploitation there cannot be equality. The landlord 
cannot be the equal of the worker, the hungry man the equal 
of the full man. The proletariat casts aside the machine which 
was called the state and before which people bowed in super¬ 
stitious awe, believing the bid tales that it means popular rule— 1 
the proletariat casts aside this machine and declares that it is 
a bourgeois lie. We have deprived the capitalists of this machine 
and have taken it over. With this machine, or bludgeon, we 
shall destroy all exploitation. And when the possibility of ex¬ 
ploitation no longer exists anywhere in the world, when there 
are no longer owners of land and owners of factories, and 
when there is no longer a situation in which some gorge while 
olhers starve—only when the possibility of this no longer exists 
shall we consign this machine to the scrap heap. Then there 
will be no state and no exploitation. Such is the view of our 
Communist Party. I hope that we shall return to this subject 
in subsequent lectures, and return to it again and again. 



ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
IN THE ERA OF THE DICTATORSHIP 
OF THE PROLETARIAT 


I had intended in connection with the second anniversary 
of the Soviet government to write a small pamphlet dealing 
with the subject indicated in the title. But owing to the rush 
of everyday work I have been unable so far to get beyond the 
preliminary preparations for certain of the sections. I have 
therefore decided to try the experiment of a brief, summarized 
exposition of what, in my opinion, tare the chief thoughts on 
the subject. A summarized exposition, of course, possesses many 
disadvantages and shortcomings. But perhaps for a short 
article in a journal a modest aim will nevertheless prove achiev¬ 
able, namely, to present a statement of the problem and the 
groundwork for its discussion by the Communists in the various 
countries. 

I 

Theoretically, there can be no doubt that between capitalism 
and Communism there lies a definite transition period. The 
latter cannot but combine the features and properties of both 
these systems of social economy. This transition period cannot 
but be a period of struggle between moribund capitalism and 
nascent Communism—in other words, between capitalism 
which has been defeated but not yet destroyed and Communism 
which has been born but which is still very feeble. 

The necessity for a whole historical era distinguished by 
these features of a transition period should be obvious not only 
to a Marxist, but to every educated person who is in any degree 
acquainted with the theory of development. Yet all the talk on 
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the subject of the transition to Socialism which we hear from 
present-day representatives of petty-bourgeoisi democracy (and 
such, in spite of their spurious Socialist label, are ail the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Second International, including such indivi¬ 
duals as MacDonald, Jean Longuet, Kautsky and Friedrich 
Adler) is marked by complete obliviousness to this obvious 
truth. Petty-bourgeois democrats are distinguished by an aver¬ 
sion to the class struggle, by the hope of getting along without 
the class struggle, by their endeavour to smooth over and 
reconcile, and to take the edge otT sharp corners. Such demo¬ 
crats therefore either avoid recognizing the necessity for a 
whole, historical period of transition from capitalism to Com¬ 
munism or regard it as their duty to concoct plans for recon¬ 
ciling the two contending forces, instead of leading the struggle 
of one of these forces against the other. 

II 

‘ In Russia, the dictatorship of the proletariat must inevitably 
differ in certain particulars from that in the advanced coun¬ 
tries, owing to the very great backwardness and petty-bourgeois 
character of our country. But the basic forces—and the basic 
forms of social economy—are the same in Russia as in any 
capitalist country, so that these peculiarities can apply to only 
what is not most important. 

These basic forms of social economy are capitalism, petty 
commodity production and Communism. The basic forces are 
the bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie (particularly the peas¬ 
antry) and the proletariat. 

The economic system of Russia in the era of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat represents a struggle of the first steps of 
labour communistically united—within the bounds of a single 
vast state—against petty commodity production and capitalism, 
whi'ch has been preserved and is also reviving on the basis of 
petty commodity production. 

In Russia, labour is united communistically for the reason 
that, firstly, private ownership in the means of production has 
been abolished, and, secondly, the proletarian state power is 
organizing large-scale production on state-owned land and in 
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slate-owned enterprises on a national scale, is distributing la¬ 
bour power among the various branches of production and the 
various enterprises, and is distributing to the toilers large 
quantities of articles of consumption belonging to the state. 

We say “the first steps” of Communism in Russia (so spoken 
of also in the program of our Party adopted in March 1919), 
because all these conditions have been only partially achieved 
in our country, or, to put it otherwise, the achievement of 
these conditions is only in its early stages. We accomplished 
instantly, at one revolutionary blow, all that can be instantly 
accomplished in general: for instance, on the first day of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, October 26 [November 8], 1917, 
private property in land was abolished without compensation 
to the large owners; the large landowners were expropriated. 
Within the space of a few months practically all the large 
capitalists, owners of mills and factories, joint-stock companies, 
banks, railways, and so forth, were also expropriated without 
compensation. The state organization of large-scale production 
in industry and the transition from “workers’ control” to 
“workers’ administration” of factories, mills and railways— 
that, in the main, has already been accomplished; but in re¬ 
lation to agriculture it had only just begun (“state farms,” i.e., 
large farms organized by the workers’ state-owned land). 
Similarly, we have only just begun the organization of various 
forms of co-operative societies of small husbandmen as a 
transition from petty commodity agriculture to Communist 
agriculture. 1 The same must be said of the state organization 
of the distribution of products in place of private trade, r.e., 
the state collection and state delivery of grain to the cities and 
of industrial products to the countryside. Available statistical 
data on this question will be given below. 

Peasant farming continues to be petty commodity produc¬ 
tion. Here we have an extremely broad and profoundly and 
firmly rooted basis for capitalism. On this basis capitalism has 

1 The number of state farms and agricultural communes in Soviet 
Russia amounts to approximately 3,536 and 1,961 respectively, and the 
number of “agricultural artels” to 3,696. Our Central Statistical Board is 
at present making an exact census of all state farms and communes. The 
results will begin to become available in November 1919. 
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been preserved and is again reviving, locked in a bitter struggle 
with Communism. The forms of this struggle are bag-trading 
and profiteering, as against the state collection of grain (and 
other products) and the state distribution of products in general. 

Ill 

We shall cite concrete data in illustration of these abstract 
theoretical propositions. 

According to the figures of Komprod (the Peoples’ Com¬ 
missariat of Food), state collections of grain in Russia between 
August 1, 1917, and August 1, 1918, amounted to about 
30,000,000 poods and in the following year to about 110,000,000 
poods. During the first three months of the next collection 
campaign (1919-20) the total collections will presumably attain 
to about 45,000,000 poods, as against 37,000,000 poods for the 
same months (August-O’ctober) in 1918. 

These figures obviously speak of a slow but steady improve¬ 
ment in the state of affairs from the point of view of the victory 
of Communism over capitalism. This improvement is being 
achieved in spite of the incredible difficulties of the civil war 
which is being organized by Russian and foreign capitalists, 
harnessing all the forces of the strongest powers in the 
world. 

Therefore, in spite of the lies and slanders of the bourgeoisie 
of all countries and of their confessed and unconfessed hench¬ 
men (the “Socialists” of the Second International), one thing 
remains beyond dispute, viz., that from the point of view of 
the basic economic problems, the victory of Communism over 
capitalism is assured for our dictatorship of the proletariat. 
All over the world the bourgeoisie is raging and fuming against 
Bolshevism and is organizing military expeditions, plots, etc., 
against the Bolsheviks just because it fully realizes that our 
success in reconstructing our social economy is inevitable, that 
is, provided we are not crushed by military force. And they 
are not managing to crush us in this way. 

The extent of our success over capitalism in the short time 
we have had at our disposal, and amidst the incredible diffi¬ 
culties under which we have been obliged to function, will 
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be seen from the following summarized figures. The Central 
Statistical Board has just prepared statistics for the press regard¬ 
ing the production and consumption of grain, not, it is true, 
tor the whole of Soviet Russia, but for twenty-six of her prov¬ 
inces. 

The results are as follows: 
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Thus, approximately half the amount of grain supplied to 
the cities is provided by the Commissariat of Food and the 
other half by the profiteers. This same proportion is revealed 
by a careful investigation, made in 1918, of the food consumed 
by city workers. In this connection it should be borne in mind 
that for bread supplied by the state the worker pays one-ninth 
of what he pays the profiteer. The profiteering price for bread 
is ten times greater than the state price. That is what is revealed 
by a careful investigation of workers’ budgets. 
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If one carefully reflects on the figures quoted, one finds 
that they present an exact picture of the fundamental features 
of present-day economy in Russia. 

1 he toilers have been emancipated from the age-old oppres¬ 
sors and exploiters, the landlords and the capitalists. This step 
in the direction of real freedom and real equality, a step which 
for its extent, its size, its rapidity, is without parallel in the 
world, is ignored by the followers of the bourgeoisie (Including 
the petty-bourgeois democrats!, who talk of freedom and equal¬ 
ity, meaning parliamentary bourgeois democracy, which they 
falsely declare to be “democracy” in general, “pure democ¬ 
racy” (Kautskv). 

But the toilers are concerned only with real equality and 
with real freedom (freedom from the landlords and the capital¬ 
ists), and that is why they stand so firmly for Soviet power. 

In this peasant country it was the peasants as a whole who 
were the first to gain, who gained the most and gained immedi¬ 
ately from the dictatorship of the proletariat. The peasant in 
Russia starved under the landlords and the capitalists. Through¬ 
out the long centuries of our history, the peasant has never 
yet had the opportunity of working for himself: he starved, 
while surrendering hundreds of millions of poods of grain to 
the capitalists, for the cities and for foreign delivery. Only 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat has the peasant, for 
the first time, begun to work for himself and feed better than 
the city dweller . The peasant has seen real freedom for the first 
time—freedom to eat his bread, freedom from starvation. In the 
distribution of the land, as we know, equality has been estab¬ 
lished to a maximum degree: in the vast majority of cases the 
peasants are dividing the land according to the number of 
“mouths.” 1 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. 

In order to abolish classes one must, firstly, overthrow the 
landlords and capitalists. That part of our task has been 

1 /.e., the number of individuals belonging to each peasant house¬ 
hold.— Ed. 
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accomplished, but it is only a part, and moreover, not the most 
difficult part. In order to abolish classes one must, secondly, 
abolish the difference between workingman and peasant, one 
must make them all workers. This cannot be done all at once. 
This task is incomparably more difficult and will of necessity 
be a protracted one. This task cannot be accomplished by 
overthrowing a class. It can be solved only by the organizational 
reconstruction of the whole social economy, by a transition 
from individual, disunited, petty commodity production to 
large-scale social production. This transition must of necessity 
be extremely protracted. This transition may only be delayed 
and complicated by hasty and incautious administrative legis¬ 
lation. The transition can be accelerated only by affording such 
assistance to the peasant as will enable him to improve his 
whole technique of agriculture immeasurably, to reform it 
radically. ! 

In order to solve the second and most difficult part of the 
problem, the proletariat, after having defeated the bourgeoisie, 
must unswervingly conduct its policy towards the peasantry 
along the following fundamental lines: the proletariat must 
separate, demarcate the peasant toiler from the peasant owner, 
the peasant worker from the peasant huckster, the peasant who 
labours from the peasant who profiteers. 

In this demarcation lies the whole essence of Socialism. 

And it is not surprising that the Socialists in word but 
petty-bourgeois democrats in deed (the Martovs, the Chernovs, 
the Kautskys, and so on) do not understand this essence of 
Socialism. 

The demarcation we here refer to is extremely difficult, 
for in actual life all the features of the “peasant,” however 
different they may be, however contradictory they may be, are 
fused into one whole. Nevertheless, demarcation is possible; 
not only is it possible, but it inevitably follows from the 
conditions of peasant economy and peasant life. The toiling 
peasant has for ages been oppressed by the landlords, the 
capitalists, the hucksters and the profiteers and by their state, 
including even the most democratic bourgeois republics. 
Throughout the ages the toiling peasant has cherished hatred 
and enmity towards the oppressors and the exploiters, and this 
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“education,” engendered by the conditions of life, compel the 
peasant to seek for an alliance with the workers against the 
capitalist and against the profiteer and trader. Yet at the same 
time, economic conditions, the conditions of commodity pro¬ 
duction, inevitably turn the peasant (not always, but in the vast 
majority of cases) into a huckster and profiteer. 

The statistics quoted above reveal a striking difference 
between the peasant toiler and the peasant profiteer. That 
peasant who during 1918-19 delivered to the hungry workers 
of the cities 40,000,000 poods of grain at fixed state prices, 
who delivered Ibis grain to the state organs in spite of all the 
shortcomings of the latter, shortcomings which are fully real¬ 
ized by the workers’ government, but which are unavoidable in 
the first period of the transition to Socialism, that peasant is 
a toiling peasant, a comrade on an equal footing with the 
Socialist worker, his faithful ally, his own brother in the fight 
against the yoke of capital. Whereas that peasant who clan¬ 
destinely sold 40,000,000 poods of grain at ten times the stale 
price, taking advantage of the need and hunger of the city 
worker, deceiving the state, everywhere increasing and creating 
deceit, robbery and fraud—that peasant is a profiteer, the ally 
of the capitalist, the class enemy of the worker, an exploiter. 
For whoever possesses a surplus of grain gathered from land 
belonging to the whole state with the help of implements in 
which in one way or another is embodied the labour not only 
of the peasant but also of the worker and so on, whoever 
possesses a surplus of grain and profiteers in that grain is an 
exploiter of the hungry worker. 

You are violators of freedom, equality and democracy—they 
shout at us on all hands, pointing to the inequality of the 
w orker and the peasant under our constitution, to the dispersal 
of the Constituent Assembly, to the forcible confiscation of 
surplus grain, and so forth. We reply: Never in the world has 
there been a state which has done so much to remove the 
actual inequality, the actual lack of freedom from which the 
foiling peasant has suffered for centuries. But we shall never 
recognize equality with the peasant profiteer, just as we do 
not recognize “equality” between the exploiter and the exploit¬ 
ed, between the full and the hungry, and the “freedom” of the 
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former to rob the latter. And those educated people who refuse 
lo recognize this difference we shall treat as Whiteguards, even 
though they may call themselves democrats, Socialists, inter¬ 
nationalists, Kautskys, Chernovs and Martovs. 

V 

Socialism means the abolition of classes. The dictatorship 
of the proletariat has done all it could to abolish classes. But 
classes cannot be abolished all at once. 

And classes remain and will remain in the era of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat. When classes disappear the dictator¬ 
ship will become unnecessary. Without the dictatorship of the 
proletariat they will not disappear. 

Classes have remained, but in the era of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat every class has undergone a change, and the 
relations between the classes have also changed. The class 
struggle does not disappear under the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat; it merely assumes different forms. 

Under capitalism the proletariat was an oppressed class, a 
class deprived of all ownership in the means of production; it 
was the only class which stood directly and completely opposed 
to the bourgeoisie, and therefore it alone was capable of being 
revolutionary to the very end. Having overthrown the bourgeoi¬ 
sie and conquered political power, the proletariat has become 
the ruling class; it holds the power of the state, it has the dis¬ 
posal of the means of production, which have now become 
social; it leads the wavering and intermediary elements and 
classes; it crushes the growing energy of resistance of the ex¬ 
ploiters. All these are specific tasks of the class struggle, tasks 
which the proletariat formerly did not set itself, and could not 
have set itself. 

The class of exploiters, the landlords and capitalists, has 
not disappeared under the dictatorship of the proletariat; and 
it cannot disappear all at once. The exploiters have been 
smashed, but not destroyed. They still have an international 
base in the form of international capital, a branch of which 
they represent. They still retain a part of the means of produc¬ 
tion, they still have money, they still have vast social connec- 
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tions. Just because they have been defeated, their energy of 
resistance has increased a hundred and thousandfold. The “art” 
of state, military and economic administration gives them a 
superiority, and a very great superiority, so that their impor¬ 
tance is incomparably greater than their numerical strength 
among the population would warrant. The class struggle waged 
by the overthrown exploiters against the triumphant vanguard 
of the exploited, i.e. } against the proletariat, has become in¬ 
comparably more bitter. And it cannot be otherwise in the case 
of a revolution, if this conception is not replaced (as it is by 
all the heroes of the Second International) by reformist 
illusions. 

Finally, the peasantry, like the petty bourgeoisie in general, 
occupies a halfway, intermediary position evert under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: on the one hand, it consists 
of a fairly large (and in backward Russia vast) mass of toilers 
united by the common aim of the toilers to emancipate them¬ 
selves from the landlord and the capitalist; on the other hand, 
it consists of disunited small masters, property owners and 
traders. Such an economic position inevitably causes vacillations 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. And in view of 
the acute form which the struggle between these latter has 
assumed, in view of the incredibly severe break-up of all social 
relations, and in view of the great attachment of the peasants 
and the petty bourgeoisie generally to the old, the routine and 
the unchangeable, it is) only natural that we should inevitably 
find them swinging from one side to the other, that we should 
find them wavering, changeable, uncertain, and so on. 

The task of the proletariat in relation to this class—or to 
these social elements—is to lead it and to strive to establish 
ils influence over it. The proletariat must lead the vacillating 
and unstable. 

ff we compare all the basic forces and classes and their 
interrelations, as modified by the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
we shall realize how unutterably nonsensical and theoretically 
stupid is the common petty-bourgeois idea, shared by all 
representatives of the Second International, that the transition 
to Socialism is possible “by means of democracy” in general. 
The fundamental source of this error lies in the prejudice 

29 * 
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inherited from the bourgeoisie as to the absolute, classless 
nature of “democracy.” As a matter of fact, democracy itselt 
passes into an entirely new phase under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, while the class struggle is raised to a higher level 
and dominates over each and every form. 

General talk about freedom, equality and democracy is in 
fact but a stereotyped repetition of conceptions which are only 
a cast from the relations ot commodity production. To attempt 
to solve the concrete problems of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat by means of such general talk is to accept the theories 
and principles of the bourgeoisie all along the line. From the 
point of view of the proletariat, the question can be put only 
m the following way: freedom from the oppression of which 
class? equality between which classes? democracy based on 
private property, or on the struggle for the abolition of private 
property?—and so forth. 

Long ago Engels in his Anti-Duhring explained that the 
conception of equality is a cast from the relations of commod¬ 
ity production and becomes transformed into a prejudice if 
equality is not understood to mean the (Xbolition of classes. This 
elementary truth regarding the distinction between the bour¬ 
geois democratic and the Socialist conceptions of equality 
is constantly being forgotten. But if it is not forgotten, it 
becomes obvious that by overthrowing the bourgeoisie the 
proletariat takes a decisive step towards the abolition of classes, 
and that in order to complete the process the proletariat must 
continue its class struggle, making use of the apparatus of 
state power and of all methods of combating, influencing and 
bringing pressure lo bear on the overthrown bourgeoisie and 
the vacillating petty bourgeoisie. 

(To be continued ) 1 


October 30, 1919 


1 The article was not completed.— Ed. 



THE TASKS OF THE YOUTH LEAGUES 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT THE THIRD ALL-RUSSIAN CONGRESS OF THE 
RUSSIAN YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE, OCTOBER 2, 1920 


Comrades, I would like today to discuss the fundamental 
tasks of the Young Communist League and, in this connection, 
what the youth organizations in a Socialist republic should be 
like in general. 

It is all the more necessary to deal with this question 
because in a certain sense it may be said that it is precisely the 
youth that will be faced with the real task of creating a Com¬ 
munist society. For it is clear that the generation of workers 
that was brought up in capitalist society can, at best, accom¬ 
plish the task of destroying the foundations of the old, capitalist 
social life, which was based on exploitation. At best it can 
accomplish the task of creating a social system that will help 
the proletariat and the toiling classes to retain power and to 
lay a firm foundation, on which only the generation that is 
starting to work under the new conditions, conditions in which 
exploiting relations between men no longer exist, can build. 

And so, in approaching the tasks of the youth from this 
angle, I must say that the tasks of the youth in general, and 
of the Young Communist League and all other organizations 
in particular, may be summed up in one word: learn. 

Of course, this is only “one word.” It does not answer the 
important and most essential questions: what to learn, and how 
to learn? And the whole point here is that with the transforma¬ 
tion of the old capitalist society, the teaching, training and 
education of the new generations that will create the Commu¬ 
nist society cannot be conducted on the old lines, The teaching. 
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training and education of the youth must proceed from the 
material that was bequeathed to us by the old society. We can 
build Communism only from the sum of knowledge, organiza* 
tions and institutions, only with the stock of human forces 
and means that were bequeathed to us by the old society. Only 
by radically remoulding the teaching, organization and training 
of the youth shall we be able to ensure that the result of the 
efforts of the younger generation will be the creation of a society 
that will be unlike the old society, i.e., a Communist society. 

That is why we must deal in detail with the question of 
what we should teach the youth and how the youth should 
learn if it really wants to justify the name of Communist youth, 
and how it should be trained so as to be able to complete and 
perfect what we have started. 

I must say that the first and most natural reply would seem 
to be that the Youth League, and the youth that wants to pass 
to Communism as a whole, should learn Communism. 

But this reply—“learn Communism”—is too general. What 
do we need in order to learn Communism? What must be 
singled out from the sum of general knowledge to acquire a 
knowledge of Communism? Here a number of dangers arise, 
which often confront us when the task of learning Communism 
is presented incorrectly, or when it is interpreted too one- 
sidedly. ! 

Naturally, the first thought that enters one’s mind is that 
learning Communism means imbibing the sum of knowledge 
that is contained in Communist textbooks, pamphlets and 
books. But such a definition of the study of Communism would 
be too crude and inadequate. 

If the study of Communism consisted solely in imbibing 
what is contained in Communist books and pamphlets, we 
might all too easily obtain Communist text-jugglers or brag¬ 
garts, and this would very often cause us harm and damage, 
because such people, having learned by rote what is contained 
in Communist books and pamphlets would be incapable of 
combining this knowledge, and would be unable to act in the 
way Communism really demands. 

One of the greatest evils and misfortunes bequeathed to us 
by the old capitalist society is the complete divorcement of 
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books from practical life; for we have had books in which 
everything was described in the best possible manner, yet these 
books in the majority of cases were most disgusting and hypo¬ 
critical lies that described Communist society falsely. That is 
why the mere routine absorption of what is written in books 
about Communism would be extremely wrong. 

In our speeches and articles we do not now merely repeat 
what was formerly said about Communism, because our speech¬ 
es and articles are connected with daily, all-round work. 
Without work, without struggle, a routine knowledge of Com¬ 
munism obtained from Communist pamphlets and books would 
be worthless, for it would continue the old divorcement of 
theory from practice, that old divorcement which constituted 
the most disgusting feature of the old bourgeois society. 

It would be still more dangerous to start to imbibe only 
Communist slogans. If we did not realize this danger in time, 
and if we did not direct all our efforts to avert this danger, the 
half million or million boys and girls who called themselves 
Communists after studying Communism in this way would only 
occasion great damage to the cause of Communism. 

Here the question arises: how should we combine ail this 
for the study of Communism? What must we take from the 
old school, from the old science? 

The old school declared that its aim was to create men with 
an all round education, to teach the sciences in general. We 
know that this was utterly false, for the whole of society was 
based and maintained on the division of men into classes, into 
exploiters and oppressed. Naturally, the old school, being 
thoroughly imbued with the class spirit, imparted knowledge 
only to the children of the bourgeoisie. Every word was falsi¬ 
fied in the interests of the bourgeoisie. 

In these schools the younger generation of workers and 
peasants! were not so much educated as drilled in the interests 
of this bourgeoisie. They were trained to be useful servants of 
the bourgeoisie, able to create profits for it without disturbing 
its peace and leisure. That is why, while rejecting the old 
school, we have made it our task to take from it only what we 
require for real Communist education. 

This brings me to the reproaches and accusations which we 
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constantly hear levelled at the old school, and which often lead 
to totally wrong conclusions, 

It is said that the old school was a school of cramming, 
grinding, learning by rote. That is true; nevertheless, we must 
distinguish between what was bad in the old school and what 
is useful for us, and wc must be able to choose from what is 
necessary for Communism. 

The old school was a school of cramming; it compelled pu¬ 
pils to imbibe a mass of useless, superfluous, barren knowledge, 
which clogged the brain and transformed the younger genera¬ 
tion into officials turned out to pattern. But you would be com¬ 
mitting a great mistake if you attempted to draw the conclu¬ 
sion that one can become a Communist without acquiring what 
human knowledge has accumulated. It would be a mistake to 
think that it is enough to learn Communist slogans, the con¬ 
clusions of Communist science, without acquiring the sum of 
knowledge of which Communism itself is a consequence. 

Marxism is an example of how Communism arose out of the 
sum of human knowledge. 

You have read and heard that Communist theory, the sci¬ 
ence of Communism, mainly created by Marx, that this doc¬ 
trine of Marxism has ceased to be the product of a single So¬ 
cialist of the nineteenth century, even though he was a genius, 
and that it has become the doctrine of millions and tens of mil¬ 
lions of proletarians all over the world, who are applying this 
doctrine in their struggle against capitalism. 

And if you were to ask why the doctrines of Marx were able 
to capture the hearts of millions and tens of millions of the 
most revolutionary class, you would receive only one answer: 
it was because Marx took his stand on the firm foundation of 
the human knowledge acquired under capitalism. Having 
studied the laws of development of human society, Marx real¬ 
ized that the development of capitalism was inevitably leading 
to Communism. And the principal thing is that he proved 
this only on the basis of the most exact, most detailed and 
most profound study of this capitalist society; and this he 
was able to do because he had fully assimilated all that earlier 
science had taught. 

He critically reshaped everything that had been created by 
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human society, not ignoring a single point. He reshaped every¬ 
thing that had been created by human thought, criticized it, 
tested it on the working-class movement, and drew conclusions 
which people restricted by bourgeois limits or bound by bour¬ 
geois prejudices could not draw. 

This is what we must bear in mind when, for example, we 
talk about proletarian culture. Unless we clearly understand 
that only by an exact knowledge of the culture created by the 
whole development of mankind and that only by reshaping 
this culture can a proletarian culture be built, we shall not be 
able to solve this problem. 

Proletarian culture is not something that has sprung nobody 
knows whence, it is not an invention of those who call them¬ 
selves experts in proletarian culture. That is all nonsense. Pro¬ 
letarian culture must be the result of a natural development of 
the stores of knowledge which mankind has accumulated under 
the yoke of capitalist society, landlord society and bureau¬ 
cratic society. 

All these roads and paths have led, are leading, and con¬ 
tinue to lead to proletarian culture, in the same way as political 
economy, reshaped by Marx, showed us what human society 
must come to, showed us the transition to the class struggle, 
to the beginning of the proletarian revolution 

When we so often hear representatives of the youth and 
certain advocates of a new system of education attacking the 
old school and saying that it was a school of cramming, we 
say to them that we must take what was good from the old 
school. 

We must not take from the old school the system of loading 
young people’s minds with an immense amount of knowledge, 
nine-tenths of which was useless and one-tenth distorted. But 
this does not mean that we can confine ourselves to Communist 
conclusions and learn only Communist slogans. You will not 
create Communism that way. You can become a Communist 
only by enriching your mind with the knowledge of all the 
treasures created by mankind. 

We do not need cramming; but we do need to develop and 
perfect the mind of every studen't by a knowledge of the prin¬ 
cipal facts. For Communism would become a void, a mere sign- 
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board, and a Communist would become a mere braggart, if all 
the knowledge he has obtained were not digested in his mind. 
You must not only assimilate this knowledge, you must as¬ 
similate it critically, so as not fo cram your mind with useless 
lumber, but enrich it with all those facts that are indispensable 
to the modern man of education. 

If a Communist took it into his head to boast about his 
Communism because of the ready-made conclusions he had 
acquired, without putting in a great deal of serious and hard 
work, without understanding the facts which he must examine 
critically, he would be a very deplorable Communist. Such su¬ 
perficiality would be decidedly fatal. If I know that I know 
little, I shall strive to learn more; but if a man says that he 
is a Communist and that he need know nothing thoroughly, he 
will never be anything like a Communist. 

The old school turned out servants needed by the capitalists; 
the old school transformed men of science into men who had 
to write and say what pleased the capitalists. Therefore we 
must abolish it. But does the fact that we must abolish it, 
destroy it, mean that we must not take from it all that man¬ 
kind has accumulated for the benefit of man? 

Does it mean that it is not our duty to distinguish between 
what was necessary for capitalism and what is necessary for 
Communism? 

We are replacing the old drill-sergeant methods that were 
employed in bourgeois society in opposition to the will of the 
majority by the class-conscious discipline of the workers and 
peasants, who combine hatred of the old society with the de¬ 
termination, ability and readiness to unite and organize their 
forces for this fight, in order to transform 'the wills of millions 
and hundreds of millions of people, disunited, dispersed and 
scattered over the territory of a huge country, into a single 
will; for without this single will we shall inevitably be de¬ 
feated. Without this solidarity, without this conscious discipline 
of the workers and peasants, our cause will be hopeless. With¬ 
out this we shall be unable to beat the capitalists and land¬ 
lords of the whole world. We shall not even consolidate the 
foundation, let alone build a new Communist society on this 
foundation. 
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Similarly, while rejecting the old school, while cherishing 
a legitimate and essential hatred for the old school, while priz¬ 
ing the readiness to destroy the old school, we must realize 
that in place of the old system of tuition, in place of the old 
cramming system, the old drill system, we must put the ability 
to take the sum of human knowledge, and to take it in such a 
way that Communism shall not be something learned by rote, 
but something that you yourselves have thought over, that it 
shall consist of the conclusions which are inevitable from the 
standpoint of modern education. 

That is the way we must present the main tasks when 
speaking of the task of learning Communism. 

In order to explain this to you, and as an approach to the 
question of how to learn, I shall take a practical example. You 
all know that after the military tasks, the tasks connected with 
the defence of the republic, we are now being confronted with 
economic tasks. 

We know that Communist society cannot be built up unless 
we regenerate industry and agriculture, and these must not be 
regenerated in the old way. They must be regenerated on a 
modern basis, in accordance with the last word in science. You 
know that this basis is electricity, and that only when the whole 
country, all branches of industry and agriculture have been 
electrified, only when you have mastered this task will you be 
able to build up for yourselves the Communist society which 
the older generation cannot build up. 

We are confronted with the task of economically regener¬ 
ating the whole country, of reorganizing and restoring both 
agriculture and industry on a modern technical basis which 
rests on modern science and technology, on electricity. 

You realize perfectly well that illiterate people cannot 
tackle electrification, and even mere literacy is not enough. It 
is not enough to understand what electricity is; it is necessary 
to know how to apply it technically to industry and to agri¬ 
culture, and to the various branches of industry and agricul¬ 
ture. We must learn this ourselves, and must teach it to the 
whole of the younger generation of toilers. 

This is the task that confronts every class-conscious Com¬ 
munist, every young person who regards himself as a Com- 
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munisl and who clearly understands that by joining the Young 
Communist League he has pledged himself to help the Party 
to build Communism and to help the whole younger generation 
to create a Communist society. He must realize that he can 
create it only on the basis of modern education; and if he does 
not acquire this education Communism will remain a pious 
wish. 

The task of the old generation was to overthrow the bour¬ 
geoisie. The main task in their day was to criticize the bour¬ 
geoisie, to arouse hatred of 'the bourgeoisie among the masses, 
to develop class consciousness and the ability to unite their 
forces. 

The new generation is confronted with a much more com¬ 
plicated task. Not only have you to combine all your forces to 
uphold the power of 'the workers and peasants against the at¬ 
tacks of the capitalists. That you must do. That you have 
‘clearly understood and it is distinctly perceived by every Com¬ 
munist. But it is not enough. 

You must build up a Communist society. In many respects 
the first half of the work has been done. The old order has 
been destroyed, as it deserved to be, it has been transformed 
into a heap of ruins, as it deserved to be. The ground has been 
cleared, and on this ground the young Communist generation 
must build a Communist society. 

You are faced with the task of construction, and you can 
cope with it only by mastering all modern knowledge, only if 
you are able to transform Communism from ready-made, 
memorized formulas, counsels, recipes, prescriptions and pro¬ 
grams into that living thing which unites your immediate 
work, and only if you are able to transform Communism into 
a guide for your practical work. 

This is the task bv which you should be guided in educat¬ 
ing, training and rousing the whole of the younger generation. 
You must be the foremost among the millions of builders of 
Communist society, which every young man and young woman 
should he. 

Unless you enlist the whole mass of young workers and 
peasants in the works of building Communism, you will not 
build a Communist society. 
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Ihis naturally brings me to the question how we should 
teach Communism and what the specific features of our 
methods should be. 

Here, lirst ot all, I will deal with the question of Communist 
ethics. 

You must train yourselves to be Communists. The task of 
the Youth League is to organize its practical activities in such 
a way that, by learning, organizing, uniting and fighting, its 
members should train themselves and all those who look to it 
as a Leader, it should train Communists. The whole object of 
training, educating and teaching the youth of today should 
be to imbue them with Communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there such 
a thing as Communist morality? Of course, there is. It is often 
made to appear that we have no ethics of our own; and very 
often the bourgeoisie accuse us Communists of repudiating all 
ethics. This is a method of shuffling (concepts, of throwing dust 
in the eyes of the workers and peasants. 

In what sense do we repudiate ethics and morality? 

In the sense 'that it is preached by the bourgeoisie, who 
derived ethics from God’s commandments. We, of course, say 
that we do not believe in God, and that we know perfectly well 
that the clergy, the landlords and the bourgeoisie spoke in the 
name of God in pursuit of their own interests as exploiters. Or 
instead of deriving ethics from the commandments of morality, 
from the commandments of God, they derived them from ideal¬ 
ist or semi-idealist phrases, which always amounted to some¬ 
thing very similar to God’s commandments. 

We repudiate all morality derived from non-human and 
non-class concepts. We say that it is a deception, a fraud, a 
befogging of the minds of the workers and peasants in the in¬ 
terests of the landlords and capitalists. 

We say 'that our morality is entirely subordinated to the in¬ 
terests of the class struggle of the proletariat. Our morality is de¬ 
rived from the interests of the class struggle of the proletariat. 

The old society was based on the oppression of the work¬ 
ers and peasants by the landlords and capitalists. We had to 
destroy this, we had to overthrow them; but for this we had 
lo create unity. God will not create such unity 
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This unity could be created only by factories and work¬ 
shops, only by the proletariat, trained and roused from its long 
slumber. Only when that class was formed did the mass move¬ 
ment begin which led to what we see now—the victory of the 
proletarian revolution in one of the weakest of countries, which 
for three years has been resisting the onslaught of the bour¬ 
geoisie of the whole world. 

And we see that the proletarian revolution is growing all 
over the world. We now say, on the basis of experience, that 
only the proletariat could have created that compact force 
which the disunited and scattered peasantry are following and 
which has withstood all the onslaughts of the exploiters. Only 
this class can help the toiling masses to unite, rally their ranks 
and definitely defend, definitely consolidate and definitely build 
up Communist society. 

That is why we say that for us there is no such thing as 
morality apart from human society; it is a fraud. Morality for 
us is subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat. 

What does this class struggle mean? It means overthrowing 
the tsar, overthrowing the capitalists, abolishing the capital¬ 
ist class. 

And what are classes in general? Classes are what permits 
one section of society to appropriate the labour of the other 
section. 

If one section of society appropriates all the land, we have 
a landlord class and a peasant class. If one section of society 
possesses the mills and factories, shares and capital, while an¬ 
other section works in these factories, we have a capitalist class 
and a proletarian class. 

It was not difficult to drive out the tsar—that required only 
a few days. It was not very difficult to drive out the landlords— 
that was done in a few months. Nor was it very difficult to 
drive out the capitalists. 

But it is incomparably more difficult to abolish classes; 
we still have the division into workers and peasants. If the 
peasant is settled on his separate plot of land and appropriates 
superfluous grain, that is, grain that he does not need for him- 
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self or for his cattle* while the rest of the people have to go 
without bread, then the peasant becomes an exploiter. The 
more grain he clings to, .the more profitable he finds it; as for 
the rest, let them starve. He says to himself: “The more th?y 
starve the dearer I can sell this grain. 5 ’ 

Everybody must work according to a common plan, on 
common land, in common mills and factories and under com¬ 
mon management. Is it easy to bring this about? You see that 
it is not as easy as driving) out the tsar, the landlords and the 
capitalists. In order to achieve this the proletariat must re¬ 
educate, re-train a section of the peasantry; it must win over 
to its side those who are toiling peasants, in order to crush the 
resistance of those peasants who are rich and are profiting by 
the poverty and want of the rest. 

Hence the task of the proletarian struggle is not completed 
by the fact that we have overthrown the tsar and have driven 
out the landlords and capitalists; and its completion is the task 
of the system we call the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The class struggle is still continuing; it has merely changed 
its forms. It is the class struggle of the proletariat to prevent 
the return of the old exploiters, to unite the scattered masses 
of unenlightened peasants into one union. The class struggle 
is continuing and it is our task to subordinate all interests to 
this struggle. 

And we subordinate our Communist morality to this task. 
We say: morality is what serves to destroy the old exploiting 
society and to unite all the toilers around the proletariat, which 
is creating a new, Communist society. 

Communist morality is the morality which serves this strug¬ 
gle, which unites the toilers against all exploitation, against 
all small property; for small property puts into the hands 
of one person what has been created by the labour of the whole 
of society. i 

The land in our country is common property. 

But suppose I take a piece of this common property and 
grow on it twice as much grain as I need and profiteer in the 
surplus? Suppose I argue that the more starving people there 
are the more they will pay? Would I then be behaving like a 
Communist? 
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No, 1 would be behaving like an exploiter, like a proprietor. 
This must be combated. 

It this is allowed to go on we shall slide back to the rule 
oi the capitalists, to the rule ot the bourgeoisie, as has more 
than once happened in previous 1 evolutions. And in order to 
prevent the restoration ot the rule of the capitalists and the 
bourgeoisie we must not allow profiteering, we must not allow 
individuals to enrich themselves at the expense of the rest, 
and all the toilers must unite with the proletariat and form a 
Communist society. 

This is the principal feature of the fundamental task 
of the League and of the organizations of the Communist 
youth. 

The old society was based on the principle: rob or be 
robbed, work for others or make others work for you, be a 
slaveowner or a slave. Naturally, people brought up in such 
a society imbibe with their mother’s milk, so to speak, the psy¬ 
chology, the habit, the concept: you are cither a slaveowner 
or a slave or else, a small owner, a small employee, a small 
official, an intellectual—in short, a man who thinks only of 
himself, and doesn’t give a hang for anybody else. 

if I work this plot of land, I don't give a hang for anybody 
else; if others starve, all the better, the more I will get for my 
grain. If i have a job as a doctor, engineer, teacher, or clerk, 
I don't give a hang for anybody else. Perhaps if I toady to 
and please the powers that be I shall keep my job, and even 
gel on in life and become a bourgeois. A Communist cannot 
have such a psychology and such sentiments. 

When the workers and peasants proved that they were able 
by their own efforts to defend themselves and create a new 
society, a new Communist training began, a training in fight¬ 
ing the exploiters, a training in forming an alliance with the 
proletariat against the self-seekers and small owners, against 
the psychology and habits which say: I seek my own profit 
and I don’t give a hang for anything else. 

This is the reply lo the question how the young and rising 
generation should learn Communism. 

It can learn Communism only by linking up every step in 
its studies, training and education with the continuous struggle 
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the proletarians and the toilers are waging against the old ex¬ 
ploiting society. 

When people talk to us about morality, we say: for the 
Communist, morality lies entirely in this compact, united dis¬ 
cipline and conscious mass struggle against the exploiters. We 
do not believe in an eternal morality, and we expose all the 
fables about morality. 

Morality serves the purpose of helping human society to 
rise to a higher level and to get rid of the exploitation of la¬ 
bour. 

To achieve this we need the younger generation which be¬ 
gan to awaken to conscious life in the midst of the disciplined 
and desperate struggle against the bourgeoisie. In this strug¬ 
gle it is training genuine Communists, it must subordinate to 
this struggle and link up with it every step in its studies, 
education and training. 

The training of the Communist youth must not consist of 
sentimental speeches and moral precepts. This is not training 

When people see how their fathers and mothers live under 
the yoke of the landlords and capitalists, when they themselves 
experience the sufferings that befall those who start the struggle 
against the exploiters, when they see what sacrifices the con¬ 
tinuation of this struggle entails in order to defend what has 
been won, and when they see what frenzied foes the landlords 
and capitalists are—they are trained in this environment to 
become Communists. 

The basis of Communist morality is the struggle for the 
consolidation and completion of Communism. That is also the 
basis of Communist training, education, and teaching. That is 
the reply to the question how Communism should be learnt. 

We would not believe in teaching, training and education 
if they were confined only to the school and were divorced 
from the storm of life. As long as the workers and peasants 
are oppressed by the landlords and capitalists, and as long as 
the schools remain in the hands of the landlords and capitalists, 
the young generation will remain blind and ignorant. 

. But our school must impart to the youth the fundamentals 
of knowledge; it must train them In the ability to work out 
Communist views independently; it must make educated people 
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of them. At the same time, as long as people attend school, 
it must make them participants in the struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion from the exploiters. 

The Young Communist League will justify its name as the 
League of the young Communist generation when it links up 
every step in its teaching, training and education with par¬ 
ticipation in the general struggle of all the toilers against the 
exploiters. For you know perfectly well that as long as Russia 
remains the only workers’ republic, while the old bourgeois 
system exists in the rest of the world, we shall be weaker than 
they, we shall be under the constant menace of a new attack; 
and that only if we learn to be solid and united shall we win 
in the further struggle and—having gained strength—become 
really invincible. 

Thus, to be a Communist means that you must organize 
and unite the whole rising generation and set an example of 
training and discipline in this struggle. Then you will be able 
to start building the edifice of Communist society and bring it 
to completion. 

In order to make this clearer to all I will quote an example. 
We call ourselves Communists. 

What is a Communist? 

Communist is a Latin word. Communist is derived from 
the word “common.” Communist society is a society in which 
all things—the land, the factories—are owned in common. 
Communism means working in common. 

Is it possible to work in common if each one works sepa* 
rately on his own plot of land? Work in common cannot 
be brought about all at once. It does not drop from the skies. 
It comes by toil and suffering, it is created in the course of 
struggle. Old books are of no use here; no one will believe 
them. One’s own living experience is required. 

When Kolchak and Denikin advanced from Siberia and the 
Soutli the peasants were on their side. They did not like Bol¬ 
shevism because the Bolsheviks took their grain at a fixed 
\>rice. But when the peasants in Siberia and the Ukraine ex¬ 
perienced the rule oi Kolchak and Denikin, they realized that 
they had only one alternative: either to go to the capitalist, and 
he would at once hand them over into slavery to the landlord; 
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or to follow the worker, who, il is true, did not promise a land 
flowing with milk and honey, who demanded iron discipline 
and firmness in an arduous struggle, but who would lead 
them out of enslavement to the capitalists and landlords. 

When even the ignorant peasants realized and saw this 
from their own experience they became conscious adherents 
of Communism, who had passed through a stern school. It is 
such experience that must form the basis of all the activities 
of the Young Communist League. 

I have replied to the question what we must learn, what we 
must take from the old school and from the old science. I will 
now try to answer the question how this must be learnt. The 
answer is: only by inseparably linking every slep in the activ¬ 
ities of the school, every step in training, education and teach¬ 
ing, with the struggle of all the toilers against the exploiters. 

I will quote a few examples from the experience of the 
work of some of the youth organizations to illustrate how this 
training in Communism should proceed. 

Everybody is talking about abolishing illiteracy. You know 
llial a Communist society cannot be built in an illiterate coun¬ 
try. It is not enough for the Soviet government to issue an order, 
or for the Party to issue a particular slogan, or to assign a cer¬ 
tain number of the best workers to this work. The younger 
generation itself must take up this work. 

Communism consists in the youth, the young men and 
women who belong to the Youth League, saying: This is our 
job; we shall unite and go into the rural districts to abolish 
illiteracy, so that there shall be no illiterates among our ris¬ 
ing generation. We are trying to get the rising generation tc 
devote its activities to this work. 

You know that it will not be possible to transform ignorant, 
illiterate Russia into a literate country quickly. But if the Youth 
League sets to work on this job, if all the young people work 
for the benefit of all, the League, which has a membership of 
400,000 young men and women, will be entitled to call itself 
a Young Communist League. Another task of the League is, 
after having acquired any particular knowledge, to help those 
young people who cannot liberate themselves from the dark¬ 
ness of illiteracy by their own efforts. 
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Being a member of the Youth League means devoting one’s 
labour and efforts to the common cause. That is what Com¬ 
munist training means. Only in the course of such work doej 
a young man or woman become a real Communist. Only in 
this way, only if they achieve practical results in this work will 
they become Communists. 

Take, for example, work on the suburban vegetable gar¬ 
dens. This is one of the duties of the Young Communist 
League. The people are starving; there is starvation in the mills 
and factories. In order to save ourselves from starvation, vege¬ 
table gardens must be developed. But agriculture is being car¬ 
ried on in the old way. 

Therefore, more class-conscious elements should undertake 
this work, and you would then lind that the number of vege¬ 
table gardens would increase, their area grow, and the results 
improve. The Young Communist League should lake an active 
part in this work. Every League and every branch of the 
League should regard this as its job. 

The Young Communist League should be a shock group, 
helping in every job and displaying initiative and enterprise. 
The League should be such that any worker may see that it 
consists of people whose doctrines he may not understand, 
whose doctrines he perhaps may not immediately believe, but 
whose practical work and activity prove to him that they are 
really the people who are showing him the right road. 

If the Young Communist League fails to organize its work 
in this way in all fields 1 , it will show that it is slipping into the 
old bourgeois road. 

We must combine our training with the struggle of the 
toilers against the exploiters in order to help the former to 
perform the tasks that follow from the doctrines of Commu¬ 
nism. 

The members of the League should spend every spare hour 
in improving the vegetable gardens, or in organizing the educa¬ 
tion of young people in some mill or factory, and so forth. 

We want to transform Russia from a poverty-stricken and 
wretched country into a wealthy country. And the Young 
Communist League must combine its education, teaching and 
training with the labour of the workers and peasants, so as not 
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to shut itself tip in its schools and confine itself to reading 
Communist books and pamphlets. 

Only by working side by side with the workers and peas* 
ants can one become a genuine Communist. 

And everyone must be made to see that all those who belong 
to the Youth League are literate and at the same lime know 
how to work. When everyone sees that we have driven the old 
drill methods from the old school and have replaced them by 
conscious discipline, that all young men and women are tak¬ 
ing part in subbotniks, that they are utilizing every suburban 
farm to help the population—the people will cease to look upon 
labour as they looked upon it before. 

It is the task of the Young Communist League to organize 
assistance in village and city block in such a matter as—I take 
a small example—cleanliness and the distribution of food. 

How was this done in the old capitalist society? 

Everybody worked for himself alone, and nobody cared 
whether there were aged or sick, or whether all the housework 
fell on the shoulders of the women, who, as a result, were in 
a condition of oppression and slavery. Whose business is it to 
combat this? It is the business of the Youth Leagues, which 
must say: We shall change all this; we shall organize detach 
ments of young people who will help to maintain cleanliness 
or to distribute food, who will make systematic house-to-house 
inspections, who will work in an organized way for the ben¬ 
efit of the whole of society, properly distributing their forces 
and demonstrating that labour must be organized labour. 

The generation which is now about fifty years old cannol 
expect to see the Communist society. This generation will die 
out before then. 

But the generation which is now fifteen years old will see 
Hie Communist society, and will itself build this society. 

And it must realize that the whole purpose of its life is to 
build this society. 

In the old society work was carried on by separate fami¬ 
lies, and nobody united their labour except the landlords and 
capitalists, who oppressed the masses of the people. We must 
organize all labour, no matter how dirty and arduous it may 
be, in such a way that every worker and peasant may say: I 
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am part of the great army of free labour, and / can build up 
my life without the landlords and capitalists, I can establish 
the Communist system. 

The Young Communist League must train everybody to 
conscious and disciplined labour while they are still youog, 
from the age of twelve. 

That is what will enable us to count on the problems that 
are now confronting us being solved. 

We must reckon that not less than ten years will be required 
for the electrification of the country, so that our impoverished 
land may be served by the latest achievements of technology 

And so, the generation which is now fifteen years old, and 
which in ten or twenty years’ time will be living in Communist 
society, must arrange all their educational tasks in such a way 
that every day, in every village and in every city, the young 
people shall engage in the practical solution of some problem 
of common labour, even though the smallest, even though the 
simplest. 

To the extent that this is done in every village, to the ex¬ 
tent that Communist competition develops, to the extent that 
the youth prove that they can unite their labour, to that extent 
will the success of Communist construction be ensured. 

Only by regarding every step one takes from the standpoint 
of the success of this construction, only by asking ourselves 
whether w T e have done all we can to he united, conscious toil¬ 
ers, only in this long process will the Young Communist 
League succeed in uniting its half a million members into a 
single army of labour and win universal respect. 



OUR REVOLUTION 


APROPOS OF THE NOTES OF N. SUKHANOV 
1 

During the past few days I have been glancing through 
Sukhanov’s Notes on the Revolution. What strikes me partic¬ 
ularly is the pedantry of all our petty-bourgeois democrats, as 
well as of all the heroes of the Second International. Apart 
from the fact that they are all extraordinarily faint-hearted, and 
that even the best of them fortify themselves with reservations 
when it comes to the minutest deviation from the German 
model—apart from this characteristic, which is common to all 
petty-bourgeois democrats and has been abundantly mani¬ 
fested during the whole course of the revolution, what strikes 
me is their slavish imitation of the past. 

They all call themselves Marxists, but their conception of 
Marxism is impossibly pedantic. They have completely failed 
to understand the decisive feature of Marxism, namely, its rev¬ 
olutionary dialectics. They have absolutely failed to under¬ 
stand Marx's plain statement that in times of revolution the 
utmost flexibility is demanded. For instance, they have failed 
to understand, or ever to notice, the statement Marx made in 
one of his letters—I think it was in 1856—expressing the hope 
that a peasant war in Germany, which might create a revolu¬ 
tionary situation, would combine with the working-class move¬ 
ment—they evade even that plain statement and prowl around 
it like a cat around a bowl of hot porridge. 

Their whole conduct proves them to be cowardly reform¬ 
ists, afraid to take the smallest step away from the bourgeoisie, 
let alone break with it, and at the same time they try to mask 
their cowardice by the wildest rhetoric and braggadocio. Rut 
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even from the purely theoretical point of view, what strikes 
one in the case of all of them is their utter failure to grasp the 
following piece of Marxian reasoning. Up to now they have 
seen capitalism and bourgeois democracy in Western Europe 
follow a definite path of development, and they cannot con¬ 
ceive that this path can be taken as a model only mutatis mut¬ 
andis, only with certain modifications (quite insignificant from 
the standpoint of world history). 

Firstly —the revolution that broke out in connection with 
the first imperialist World War. That revolution was bouni 
to reveal! new features, or variations, called forth by the war; 
for such a war and such a situation had never occurred in the 
world before. We find that since the war the bourgeoisie of 
the wealthiest countries have been unable to this day to restore 
“normal” bourgeois relations. Yet our reformists, potty bour¬ 
geois who pretend to be revolutionaries, believed, and still be¬ 
lieve that normal bourgeois relations are the limit (thus far 
and no further shalt thou go). And even their conception of 
the “normal” is utterly commonplace and narrow. 

Secondly, they are complete strangers to the idea that, 
although the development of world history as a whole follow: 
general laws, this does not in Hie least preclude, but, on the 
contrary, presupposes the possibility that certain periods of 
development mav display peculiar features in form or in order 
of development. For instance, it does not even occur to them that 
Russia, standing as she does on the borderline between the 
civilized countries and the countries which this war had for 
the first time definitely brought into the orbit of civilization, 
that is, all the Oriental. non-European countries, therefore 
could, and was indeed bound to reveal certain peculiar features 
which, while, of course, in keeping with the general line of 
world development, distinguish her revolution from all previous 
revolutions in West European countries, and which introduce 
certain novel features in passing lo the Oriental countries. 

Infinitely commonplace, for instance, is the argument they 
learned by rote during the development of West European So¬ 
cial-Democracy, that we are not yet ripe for Socialism; that, 
as certain of the “learned” gentlemen among them express it, 
we lack the objective economic premises for Socialism in our 
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country, ll never occurs lo any of them to ask: Could not a 
nation that found itself in a revolutionary situation such as 
that created during the first imperialist war, and which believed 
that its position was hopeless, plunge into a struggle that of¬ 
fered even a slight chance of winning conditions for the further 
development of its civilization, even if those conditions were 
somewhat out of the ordinary? 

“Russia has not attained the level of development of pro¬ 
ductive forces that makes Socialism possible.” The heroes of 
the Second International, including, of course, Sukhanov, are 
as proud of this proposition as a child with a new toy. They 
keep repeating this incontrovertible proposition over and over 
again in a thousand different keys and imagine that it is the 
decisive criterion of our revolution. 

But what if the peculiar situation drew Russia into the 
world imperialist war in which every more or less influential 
West European country was involved; what if the peculiar 
situation brought her development to the verge of the revolu¬ 
tions that were maturing, and had partly already begun in the 
East at a time when conditions enabled us to combine the 
“peasant war” with the working-class movement, which no 
less a “Marxist” than Marx himself, in 1850, suggested as a 
possible prospect for Prussia? 

What if the complete hopelessness of the situation, by stim¬ 
ulating the efforts of the workers and peasants tenfold, held out 
the prospect of our being able to create the fundamental requi¬ 
sites of civilization in a different way from that of the West 
European countries? Has that altered the general course of de¬ 
velopment of world history? Has that altered the fundamental 
relations between the basic classes of all the countries that are, 
or have been, drawn into the general course of world history? 

If a definite level of culture is required for the creation of 
Socialism (although nobody can tell what that definite “level of 
culture” is), why cannot we begin by creating the prerequisites 
for that definite level of culture in a revolutionary way and 
then, with the aid of the workers’ and peasants’ government 
and the Soviet system, proceed to overtake the other nations? 

January 1ft, 1923 
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You say that civilization is necessary for the creation of 
Socialism. Very good. But why could we not begin creating 
such prerequisites of civilization in our country by expelling 
the Russian landlords and capitalists and start moving towards 
Socialism after that? Where, in what books, have you read 
that such variations of the customary historical order of event i 
are impermissible, or impossible? 

1 remember that Napoleon once wrote: On s’engage et 
puis ... on voit. Rendered freely this means: One must first 
pltmge into a big battle and then see what happens. Well, we 
first plunged into a big battle in October 1917, and later w r e 
saw the details of development (from the standpoint of world 
history they were only certain details, of course) such as the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace, the new economic policy, and so forth. 
And now there can be no doubt that, in the main, we have 
been victorious. 

It never occurs to our Sukhanovs, not to speak of the 
Social-Democrats who are still more lo the Bight, that if it were 
not for this, revolutions could not be made at all. It never oc¬ 
curs to our European philistines that subsequent revolutions 
in Oriental countries, which possess far larger populations, and 
whose social conditions reveal far greater diversity, will un¬ 
doubtedly display even more peculiar features than the Russian 
Revolution. 

It need hardly be said that a textbook written on Kaulskyan 
lines was a useful thing in its day. But it is really high time 
to abandon the idea that this textbook foresaw all forms of de- 
velbpment of subsequent world history. It is high time to say 
that those who think so are simply fools 


January 17, 1923 



ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MILITANT 
MATERIALISM 


. . .1 should like to dwell on certain questions that more 
closely define the content and program of the work set forth by 
the editors of the magazine in the introductory announcement 
to No. 1-2. 

This announcement states that not all those gathered 
around the magazine Under the Banner of Marxism are Com¬ 
munists, but that they are all consistent materialists. I think 
that this alliance of Communists and non-Communists is ab¬ 
solutely essential and correctly defines the tasks of the maga¬ 
zine. One of the biggest and most dangerous mistakes of Com¬ 
munists (as generally of revolutionaries who have successfully 
accomplished the beginning of a great revolution) is the idea 
that a revolution can he made by revolutionaries alone. On the 
contrary, to be successful every serious revolutionary woik 
requires the understanding and translation into action of the 
idea that revolutionaries are capable of playing the part only 
of the vanguard of the truly virile and advanced class. A van* 
guard performs its task as vanguard only when it is able to 
avoid becoming divorced from the masses it leads and is able 
really to lead the whole mass forward. Without an alliance 
with non-Communists in the most varied spheres of activity 
there can be no question of any successful Communist con¬ 
structive work. 

This likewise refers to the work of defending materialism 
and Marxism which has been undertaken by the magazine 
Under the Banner of Marxism . Fortunately, the main trends of 
advanced social thought in Russia have a solid materialist tra* 
dition, To say nothing of G, V, Plekhatmv, it is enough to 
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mention Chernyshevsky, from whom the modern Narodniks 
(the Populist Socialists, Socialist-Revolutionaries, etc.) have 
retreated frequently in a quest for fashionable reactionary phil¬ 
osophical doctrines, captivated by the tinsel of the so-called 
“last word” in European science and unable to discern beneath 
this tinsel one or another variety of servility to the bourgeoisie, 
bourgeois prejudice and bourgeois reaction. 

At any rate, in Russia we still have—and shall undoubtedly 
have for a fairly long time to come—materialists from the 
non-Communist camp, and it is our absolute duty to enlist 
all adherents of consistent and militant materialism in the 
joint work of combating philosophical reaction and the phil¬ 
osophical prejudices of so-called “educated society.” Dietzgen 
senior 1 —not to be confused with his writer son, who was as 
pretentious as he was unsuccessful—correctly, aptly and clearly 
expressed the fundamental Marxist view of the philosophical 
trends which prevail in bourgeois countries and which enjoy 
the attention of their scientists and publicists, when he said 
that in effect the professors of philosophy in modern society 
are in the majority of cases nothing but the “graduated flunkeys 
of clericalism.” 

Our Russian intellectuals, who are fond of thinking them 
selves advanced, as indeed their brethren in all other coun¬ 
tries, are very much averse to shifting the question to the plane 
of the opinion expressed in Dietzgen’s words. But they are 
averse to it because they cannot look the truth in the face. 
One has only to reflect ever so little on the governmental, gen¬ 
eral economic, social and every other kind of dependence of 
modern educated people on the ruling bourgeoisie to realize 
that Dietzgen’s mordant description was absolutely true. One 
has only to recall the vast majority of the fashionable phil¬ 
osophical trends that arise so frequently in European coun¬ 
tries, beginning for example with those connected with the dis¬ 
covery of radium and ending with those which seek to clutch 
hold of Einstein, to gain an idea of the connection between the 
class interests and the class position of the bourgeoisie and 
its support of all forms of religion on the one hand, and the 

1 The reference is to Joseph Dietzgen (1828*88), a German philoso¬ 
pher and materialist, a tanner by trade. 1 — Ed. 
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ideological content of the fashionable philosophical Irends on 
the other. 

It will be seen from what has been said that a magazine 
that sets out to be an organ of militant materialism must be 
a fighting organ in the first place, in the sense of unflinchingly 
exposing and indicting all modern “graduated flunkeys of cler¬ 
icalism,” irrespective of whether they appear as the represent¬ 
atives of official science or as free-lances calling themselves 
“democratic Left or ideologically Socialist” publicists. 

In the second place, such a magazine must be an organ of 
militant atheism. We have departments, or at least state in¬ 
stitutions, which are in charge of this work. But this work is 
being carried on extremely apathetically and extremely un¬ 
satisfactorily, and is apparently suffering from the general 
conditions of our truly Russian (even though Soviet) bureauc¬ 
racy. It is therefore highly essential that in addition to the 
work of these state institutions, and in order to improve and 
infuse life into this work, a magazine which sets out to be an 
organ of militant materialism should carry on untiring atheist 
propaganda and an untiring atheist fight. The literature on 
the subject in all languages should be carefully followed and 
everything at all valuable in this sphere should be translated, 
or at least reviewed. 

Engels long ago advised the leaders of the modern proleta¬ 
riat to translate for mass distribution among the people the 
militant atheist literature of the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. To our shame be it said, we have not done this up to the 
present (one of the numerous proofs that it is easier to win 
power in a revolutionary epoch than to know how to use this 
power properly). Our apathy, inactivity and incapacity are 
sometimes excused on all sorts of “lofty” grounds, as, for ex¬ 
ample, that the old atheist literature of the eighteenth century 
is antiquated, unscientific, naive, etc. There is nothing worse 
than such pseudo-scientific sophistries, which serve to con¬ 
ceal either pedantry or a complete misunderstanding of Marx¬ 
ism. There is, of course, much that is unscienlific and naive 
in the atheist writings of the revolutionaries of the eighteenth 
century. But nobody prevents the publishers of these writings 
from abridging them and providing them with brief post- 
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scripts pointing out ilie progress made by mankind since the 
end of the eighteenth century in the scientific criticism of reli¬ 
gions, mentioning the latest writings on the subject, and so 
iorth. It would be the biggest and most grievous mistake a 
Marxist could make to think that the millions (especially the 
peasants and artisans), who have been condemned by all 
modern society to darkness, ignorance and prejudice, can ex¬ 
tricate themselves from this darkness only along the straight 
line of a purely Marxist education. These millions should be 
supplied with the most varied atheist propaganda material, 
they should he made acquainted with facts from the most 
varied spheres of life, they should be approached in this way 
and in that way, so as to interest them, rouse them from their 
religious torpor, stir them from the most varied angles and by 
the most varied methods, and so forth. 

The keen, vivacious and talented writings of the old atheists 
oi the eighteenth century, which wittily and openly attacked 
the prevailing clericalism, will very often prove to be a thou¬ 
sand times more suitable for arousing people from their reli¬ 
gious torpor than the dull and dry paraphrases of Marxism, 
almost completely unillustrated by skilfully selected facts, 
which predominate in our literature and which (it is no use 
hiding the fact) frequently distort Marxism. We have transla¬ 
tions of all the bigger works of Marx and Engels. There are 
absolutely no grounds for fearing that the old atheism and old 
materialism may remain unsupplemented by the corrections 
introduced by Marx and Engels. The most important thing— 
and this is most frequently overlooked by our would-be Marx¬ 
ian Communists, who in fact mutilate Marxism—is to.know 
how to awaken in the still quite undeveloped masses a con¬ 
scious interest in religious questions and a conscious criticism 
of religion. 

On the other hand, take a glance at the representatives of 
the modern scientific criticism of religion. These representa¬ 
tives of the educated bourgeoisie almost invariably “supple¬ 
ment” their own refutations of religious prejudices by argu¬ 
ments which immediately expose them as ideological slaves of 
the bourgeoisie, as “graduated flunkeys of clericalism.” 

Two examples. Professor R. Y. Wipper published in 1918 a 
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little book entitled The Origin of Christianity (Pharos Pub¬ 
lishing House, Moscow). While giving an account of the prin¬ 
cipal results of modern science, the author not only refrains 
from combating the prejudices and deception which are the 
weapons of the church as »a political organization, not only 
evades these questions, but announces the simply ridiculous 
and most reactionary claim that he rises superior to both “ex¬ 
tremes”—the idealist and the materialist. This is toadying to 
the ruling bourgeoisie, which all over the world devotes hun¬ 
dreds of millions of rubles from the profits squeezed out of the 
toilers to the support of religion. 

The well-known German scientist, Arthur Drews, while re¬ 
futing the religious prejudices and fables in his book, The 
Christ Myth, and while proving that Christ never existed, at 
the end of the book declares in favour of religion, albeit a ren¬ 
ovated, purified and more subtle religion, one that would be 
capable of withstanding “the daily growing naturalistic tor¬ 
rent” (fourth German edition, 1910, p. 238). Here we have 
an outspoken and deliberate reactionary who is openly helping 
the exploiters to replace the old and decayed religious prej¬ 
udices by new, more odious and vile prejudices. 

This does not mean that Drews should not be translated. 
It means that while in a certain measure effecting their alli¬ 
ance with the progressive section of the bourgeoisie, Commu¬ 
nists, and all consistent materialists, should unflinchingly ex¬ 
pose it when it is guilty of reaction. It means that to shun an 
alliance with the representatives of the bourgeoisie of the 
eighteenth century, i.e., the period when it was revolutionary, 
would be to betray Marxism and materialism; for an “alli¬ 
ance” with the Drewses, in one form or another and in one 
degree or another, is essential for our struggle against the rul¬ 
ing religious obscurantists. 

The magazine Under the Banner of Marxism, which sets 
out to be an organ of militant materialism, must devote a lot 
of space to atheist propaganda, to reviews of the literature on 
the subject and to correcting the immense shortcomings of our 
governmental work in this field. It is particularly important to 
utilize books and pamphlets which contain many concrete 
facts and comparisons showing how the class interests and 
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class organizations of the modern bourgeoisie are connected 
with the organizations of religious institutions and religious 
propaganda. 

Extremely important is all material relating to the United 
States of America, where the official, state connection be¬ 
tween religion and capital is less manifest. But, on the other 
hand, it makes it clearer to us that so-called “modern dem¬ 
ocracy” (which the Mensheviks, the Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
partly also the Anarchists, etc., so unreasonably worship) is 
nothing but the freedom to preach what it is to the advantage 
of the bourgeoisie to preach, namely, the most reactionary 
ideas, religion, obscurantism, defence of the exploiters, etc. 

One would like to hope that a magazine which sets out to 
be an organ of militant materialism will provide our reading 
public with reviews of atheist literature, showing for which 
circle of readers any particular writing might be suitable and 
in what respect, and mentioning what literature has been pub¬ 
lished in our country (only decent translations should be no¬ 
ticed, and they are not so many) and what should still be pub¬ 
lished. 


In addition to the alliance with consistent materialists who 
do not belong to the Communist Party, of no less and perhaps 
even of more importance for the work which militant mate¬ 
rialism should perform is an alliance with those representatives 
of modern natural science who incline towards materialism 
and are not afraid to defend and preach it as against the mod¬ 
ish philosophical wanderings into idealism and scepticism 
which are prevalent in so-called “educated society.” 

The article by A. Timiryazev on Einstein’s theory of rel¬ 
ativity published in Under the Banner of Marxism , No. 1-2, 
permits us to hope that the magazine will succeed in effecting 
this second alliance too. Greater attention should be paid to it. 
It should be remembered that it is precisely the abrupt change 
which modern natural science is undergoing that very often 
gives rise to reactionary philosophical schools and minor 
schools, trends and minor trends. Therefore, unless the prob¬ 
lems raised by the recent revolution in natural science are fol- 
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lowed, and unless natural scientists are enlisted in this work 
of a philosophical magazine, militant materialism can be 
neither militant nor materialism. While Timiryazev was ob¬ 
liged to observe in the first number of the magazine that the 
theory of Einstein, who, according to Timiryazev, is himself 
not making any active attack on the foundations of material¬ 
ism, has already been seized upon by a vast number of repre¬ 
sentatives of the bourgeois intelligentsia of all countries, it 
should be noted that this applies not only to Einstein, but to 
a number, if not to the majority, of the great reformers of 
natural science since the end of the nineteenth century. 

And in order that our attitude towards this phenomenon 
may not be an uninformed one, it must be realized that un¬ 
less it stands on a solid philosophical ground no natural sci¬ 
ence and no materialism can hold its own in the struggle 
against the onslaught of bourgeois ideas and the restoration 
of the bourgeois world outlook. In order to hold its own in 
this struggle and to carry it to a victorious finish, the natural 
scientist must be a modern materialist, a conscious adherent 
of the materialism which is represented by Marx, i.e., he must 
be a dialectical materialist. In order to attain this aim, the 
contributors to the magazine Under the Banner of Marxism 
must arrange for the systematic study of Hegelian dialectics 
from a materialist standpoint, i.e., the dialectics which Marx 
applied practically in his Capital and in his historical and polit¬ 
ical works, and applied so successfully that now every day 
of the awakening to life and struggle of new classes in the 
East (Japan, India and China)— i.e., the hundreds of millions 
of human beings who form the greater part of the population 
of the world and whose historical passivity and historical tor¬ 
por have hitherto been conditions responsible for stagnation 
and decay in many advanced European countries—every day 
of the awakening to life of new peoples and new classes serves 
as a fresh confirmation of Marxism. 

Of course, this study, this interpretation, this propaganda 
of Hegelian dialectics is extremely difficult, and the first ex¬ 
periments in this direction will undoubtedly be accompanied 
by errors. But only he who never does anything never com¬ 
mits errors. Taking as our basis Marx’s method of applying 
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the Hegelian dialectics materialistically conceived, we can and 
should treat this dialectics from all sides, print excerpts from 
Hegel's principal works in the magazine, interpret them ma¬ 
terialistically and comment on them with the help of exam¬ 
ples of the way Marx applied dialectics, as well as of examples 
of dialectics in the sphere of economic and political relations, 
which recent history, especially modern imperialist war and 
revolution, is providing in unusual abundance. The group of 
editors and contributors of the magazine Under the Banner 
of Marxism should, in my opinion, be a kind of “Society of 
Materialist Friends of Hegelian Dialectics.’’ Modern natural 
scientists will find (if they know how to seek, and if we learn 
to help them) in the Hegelian dialectics materialistically in¬ 
terpreted a series of answers to the philosophical problems 
which are being raised by the revolution in natural science 
and which make the intellectual admirers of bourgeois fashion 
“stumble” into reaction. 

Unless it sets itself such a task, and systematically fulfils 
it, materialism cannot be militant materialism. It will be not 
so much the combatant as the combated, to use an expression 
of Shchedrin’s. Without this, great natural scientists will as 
often as hitherto be helpless in making their philosophical 
deductions and generalizations. For natural science is progress¬ 
ing so fast and is undergoing such a profound revolutionary 
change in all spheres that it cannot possibly dispense with phil¬ 
osophical deductions. 

In conclusion, I will cite an example which, while not re¬ 
lated to the domain of philosophy, is at any rate related to 
the domain of social questions, to which the magazine Under 
the Banner of Marxism also desires to devote attention. 

It is an example of the way in which modern pseudo-sci¬ 
ence serves in effect as a vehicle for the grossest and most in¬ 
famous reactionary views. 

I was recently sent a copy of the Economist, No. 1 (1922), 
published by the Eleventh Department of the Russian Tech¬ 
nical Society. The young Communist who sent me this jour¬ 
nal (he probably had no time to acquaint himself with its con¬ 
tents) rashly expressed an exceedingly sympathetic opinion of 
it. In reality the journal is—I do not know how deliberately— 
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an organ of the modern feudalists, disguised of course under 
a cloak of science, democracy and so forth. 

A certain Mr. P. A. Sorokin publishes in this journal an ex¬ 
tensive so-called “sociological” enquiry into “The Influence of 
the War.” This scientific article abounds in scientific references 
to the “sociological” works of the author and his numerous 
teachers and colleagues abroad. Here is an example of his 
science. 

On page 83 I read: 

“For every 10,000 marriages in Petrograd there are now 92 2 divorces 
—a fantastic ligure. Ot every 100 annulled marriages, 51.1 had lasted 
less than one year, 11 per cent less than one month, 22 pei cent less than 
two months, 41 per cent less than three to six months and only 26 per 
cent over six months. These figures show that modem legal marriage is 
a form which conceals what is in effect exlia-conjugal sexual intercourse, 
enabling lovers of ‘strawberries’ to satisfy their ‘appetites* in a ‘legal’ 
way” (Economist, No. 1, p. 83) 

Both this gentleman and the Russian Technical Sociely 
which publishes this journal and gives space to this kind of 
argument no doubt regard themselves as adherents of democ¬ 
racy and would consider it a great insult to be called what 
they are in fact, namely, feudalists, reactionaries and “grad¬ 
uated flunkeys of clericalism.” 

Even the slightest acquaintance with ihe legislation of 
bourgeois countries on marriage, divorce and children born 
out of wedlock, and with the actual state of affairs, in this 
respect, is enough to show anyone interested in the subject 
that modern bourgeois democracy, even in the most demo¬ 
cratic bourgeois republics, exhibits a truly feudal attitude in 
this respect towards women and towards children born out of 
wedlock. 

This of course does not prevent the Mensheviks, the So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionaries, a part of the Anarchists and the cor¬ 
responding parties in the West from shouting about democ¬ 
racy and how it is being violated by the Bolsheviks. But as 
a matter of fact the Bolshevik revolution is the only consist¬ 
ently democratic revolution in respect to- such questions as 
marriage, divorce and the position of children born put of 
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wedlock. And this is a question which in a most direct manner 
affects the interests of more than half the population of any 
country. The Bolshevik revolution, in spite of the vast num¬ 
ber of bourgeois revolutions which preceded it and which call 
themselves democratic, was the first and only revolution to 
wage a resolute struggle in this respect both against reaction 
and feudalism and against the usual hypocrisy of the ruling 
and propertied classes. 

If 92 divorces for every 10,000 marriages seem to Mr. Soro¬ 
kin a fantastic figure, one can only suppose either that the 
author lived and was brought up in a monastery so entirely 
walled-off from life that hardly anyone will believe that such 
a monastery ever existed, or that the author is distorting the 
truth in the interests of reaction and the bourgeoisie. Anybody 
in the least acquainted with social conditions in bourgeois 
countries knows that the actual number of actual divorces (of 
course, not sanctioned /by church and law) is everywhere im¬ 
measurably greater. The only difference between Russia and 
other countries in this respect is that our laws do not sanctify 
hypocrisy and the unfranchised position of woman and her 
child, but openly and in the name of the government declare 
systematic war on all hypocrisy and on all unfranchisement. 

The Marxist magazine will have to wage war also on these 
modern “educated” feudalists. Many of them, very likely, are 
in receipt of government money and are engaged in govern¬ 
ment employment in educating the youth, although they are 
no more fitted for this than notorious seducers are fitted for 
the post of superintendents of educational establishments for 
the young. 

The working class of Russia has succeeded in winning pow¬ 
er; but it has not yet learnt to utilize it, for otherwise it long 
ago would have very politely dispatched such teachers and 
members of learned societies to countries with a bourgeois 
“democracy.” That is the proper place for such feudalists. 

But it will learn, if it only wants to learn. 


March 12, 1922 
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